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MILITARY REFORM. 


HERE is a time-honoured cus- 

tom, observed at public dinners 
and banquets, of proposing in a set 
speech the health of the army ; 
and it has become equally customary 
for the senior officer present, in 
returning thanks for the honour, to 
speak with pride of the efficiency 
of the army, and to express his 
confidence that it will never be 
found wanting in time of need, but 
will always continue to do its duty, 
as it always has done, and so on. 
Now let us suppose that, at any 
of our great civic feasts, in place of 
the usual formula, a reply to this 
effect were to be made: ‘ The army 
is as loyal, and the fighting quali- 
ties of both officers and men as good 
as ever they were ; but if England 
or any of our colonies were to be in- 
vaded at short notice, we could not 
repel an invading enemy. Our re- 
gular army is diminishing from the 
scarcity of recruits, and the refusal 
to re-engage of those men whose 
first term of service is daily expi- 
ring; and our troops of reserve 
are of such a nature and so badly 
organised that we could not de- 
pend upon them for much assis- 
tance. An opinion prevails among 
the classes from which we ought to 
draw our recruits, that they can 
obtain better terms and more com- 
fort out of the army than in it, and 
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this notion is being spread further 
day by day by the time-expired 
men who are quitting the service. 
There is a general impression among 
the officers that the small privileges 
and advantages which they were 
led to expect upon entering the 
service are being one by one with- 
drawn, without compensation being 
given, and that there is a niggardly 
spirit exhibited to both them- 
selves and the men in all these 
minor matters, while the expendi- 
ture in the administrative depart- 
ment grows more and more lavish, 
and a large proportion of the money 
voted under the head of ‘army 
estimates,’ goes to maintain an 
army of clerks in London, who 
only obstruct and delay business 
instead of furthering it. Loyal and 
obedient, the army suffers in silence, 
and makes no sign visible to the 
uninitiated ; but these are the 
facts of the case. We pray you 
to inquire whether this be not the 
truth, and it will then rest in your 
hands to place us on a _ proper 
footing.’ 

Such a speech on such an oc- 
casion would excite a storm of dis- 
approbation ; and although it might 
do good, by provoking inquiry, the 
man who ventured upon such un- 
palatable remarks would run the 
risk of being looked upon as an ill 
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bird fouling his own nest, and 
would never again dare to show 
his face at the Horse Guards or 
War Office. 

And yet there are very many 
men of high as well as low rank in 
the army who would, if it were not 
for this risk, put forward such a 
statement. But it is well known 
that the best way to succeed in the 
service is to acquiesce without 
complaint in the system as estab- 
lished, to carry out as closely as 
possible the orders which emanate 
from head-quarters, in fact, to give 
the least possible trouble, and above 
all to cause the least possible ex- 
pense. Every man throughout the 
army knows that, unless he be 
backed by powerful influence, he 
stands no chance in stepping for- 
ward to expose abuses. The abuse 
will continue, while a minute that 
the matter will receive due con- 
sideration forbids further interfe- 
rence ; and the reformer may think 
himself fortunate if he escapes with- 
out a private minute to the effect 
that he isa troublesome fellow 
being recorded in the mind, if not 
actually in the memorandum-book, 
of the official who thinks himself 
hardly used in being called upon to 
enter into such unnecessary corre- 
spondence. 

These things ought not so to 
be. From the very nature of the 
soldier’s profession, little things 
make up the sum total of each 
man’s comfort or misery, and it is 
by thousands of individual grie- 
vances only, and not by any public 
scandal, that each point requiring 
amelioration is marked: it is from 
within that the voice calling for 
help should come; it is by the 
patient himself that the position of 
the sores should first be pointed 
out, then let the physician name 
the disease, and indicate the remedy. 
But publicly, openly, avowedly, 
professionally from the officers and 
intelligent men of the army, we 
shall not have this cry for assis- 
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tance; by themselves officially the § 
faults in the system will not be dis- § 
closed; and there is a feeling of § 
chivalry, incidental, let us hope, to 
the profession of arms, which leads 
the best men, those who are well 
versed in these matters, to shrink 
from anonymously asserting what 
they are from motives of prudence 
unwilling openly to avow. 

We would then impress upon our 
readers that from the army itself 
reform cannot be expected to issue. 
Where open speech is, and must be 
for discipline’s sake, more or less of 
a crime, and where the power of 
suppression virtually, though not 
nominally, exists to so great an ex- 
tent in the hands of the higher 
ranks, it is vain to expect that full 
information which alone will enable 
the necessary remedies to be ap- 
plied. 

We are the more anxious to urge 
this fact, because it is generally 
considered that all is going well 
with the army, inasmuch as no 
complaints are heard. The special 
professional journals have always 
been full of complaints against the 
faults of the system; perhaps too 
full, for they often lend too ready 
an ear to the grumbling and discon- 
tented, who are prone to rush, pen 
in hand, to ventilate every petty 
discomfort. But these journals are 
read only by professional men ; they 
are seldom seen by those outside 
the pale of the army, and if seen, 
only examined for the military news 
which they contain as to great na- 
tionalevents, or, oftener still, scanned 
for any scrap of intelligence about 
the regiment of the absent son, 
brother, or friend ; while the pages 
which treat of the soldier’s welfare, 
the condition of the troops, and the 
organisation of the army, are passed 
over as dull and technical. In fact 
it is only under the pressure of 
some special excitement that the 
condition of the army, and the wel- 
fare of the troops composing it, can 
command any attention from the 
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public. And though, from the high- 
est to the lowest, there i is scarcely a 

subject of the Queen who has not 
some ties to connect him with the 
army, there exists on the subject 
of its general condition the most 
lamentable apathy — an apathy 
which communicates its tone to the 
press, and closes the ears and eyes 
of publishers and editors to a sub- 


ject concerning which there are so 


few readers. This is the more re- 
markable because the public mind 
is not equally dead to the material 
of our national defences. While 
ships and guns, targets and shells, 
have had their alternate victories 
heralded in large type, the scarcity 
of men to man the fortresses and 
work the guns has passed almost 
unheeded. We have said that re- 
form will not be initiated by the 
army itself. If, then, reform is 
needed—and that it is so we pro- 
pose to show in these columns—it 
must come from without. It is for 
the people to consider the facts as 
they exist and can be proved, and 
to urge upon the State, through 
their representatives, s such reforms 
as seem necessary, and as, but for 
such importunity, would never be 
arried out. 

Are there now any prospects of 
peace? Where are they who but 
a short time since looked upon war 
as a hideous monster slain for ever, 
and to be buried beneath the goodly 
piles of fabrics heaped up in peren- 
nial exhibitions of industry? Where 
are they who but a short time since 
held out rosy promises of a congress 
of nations which should promote 
universal disarmament ? Strange 
as it may now seem, it is but the 
other day that, congratulating our- 
selves on our policy of non-inter- 
vention, and buttoning our well- 
lined pocke ts, we talked of gradual 
reductions of the army, and dimi- 
nished taxes. Who will now venture 
to proclaim such a doctrine in the 
face of the condition of affairs ? 

But although it will only be time 
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to talk of disarmament in England 
when the passions of men have 
ceased to rage, when ambition and 
love of power are disciplined and 
brought under perfect control, and 
when recklessness and love of con- 
test have ceased to be elements of 
human character, still the nation 
longs for peace. There is an old 
saying—‘si vis pacem, para bellum.’ 
Let us, then, seek to remain at 
peace by making the game of war 
so dangerous for any antagonist that 
none will come forward too readily 
to engage with us in it. Certain 
it is that we can never insure peace. 
However carefully we may abstain 
from mixing ourselves up in the 
quarrels of other nations—even, it 
may be, to the extent of losing our 
prestige and our character for chi- 
valry—war may be thrust upon us. 
It was not only by the Danish ques- 
tion that we were nearly embroiled 
in war ; but at the time of the Trent 
affair, during that sickly suspense 
which lasted from the sailing of the 
mail containing the despatch from 
our Government, till the receipt of 
the reply from America, we did not 
know how soon we might be 
dragged into a fierce fratricidal 
struggle. By the wisdom and 
moral courage of a few statesmen, 
that war was spared us; but all 
statesmen may not be so temperate, 
and wounded national honour may 
have to seek the deadly appeal to 
arms. For the moment the conti- 
nent of Europe is at rest; but when 
those empires which are now per- 
force quiet, because not ready for 
war, shall be prepared, who can 
foretell the troubles to come ? 
While the future of Europe is so 
uncertain, when there seems to be 
no trust between State and State, 


but each looks to itself, and strives 
to place its armies on a better war 
footing than those of its neighbours, 
rannot afford to be left behind 
What Sydney Smith 
ago is equally ap- 
“You cannot imagine, 


we 
in the race. 
said sixty years 
plicable now : 
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you say, that England will ever be 
ruined and conquered ; and for no 
other reason that I can find, but 
because it seems so very odd that 
it should be ruined and conquered. 


Alas ! so reasoned in their time the 
Austrian, Russian, and Prussian 
Plymleys.’ 


Just at present the public mind 
is more awake to military affairs 
than it has been for years past. 
The nation has been startled out 
of its slumber by the extraordi- 
nary successes of the Prussian 
army, and has learnt that those 
successes have been due to previ- 
sion and forethought. The most 
indifferent spectator cannot fail to 
be surprised at the remarkable and 
unprecedented events which have 
been 


brought to pass in so in- 
credibly short a time, and must 
wonder how they were brought 
about. 


Under these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that men should 
inquire how far we could ourselves 
hope to make a stand against a 
foreign army, and should seek in 
the Prussian system to find a remedy 
for the defects which they discover 
in our own. But we must search 
and carefully examine how far the 
Prussian system would harmonise 
with the institutions of this country; 
how far, if it were transplanted, it 
would suit the English soil. It 
may flourish healthily in its own 
country, and entirely meet the de- 
sired ends there, but here it might 
fail to command success. It is 
essential that the army should enjoy 
the confidence of, and be in unity 
with, the nation, and therefore its 
organisation or administration must 
not be opposed to national require- 
ments. There neither is nor can 
be one universal system applicable 
to all nations. Our present system 
is the growth of many years. It 
has been altered little by little, and 
though not always ably or wisely, 
still in the same way as our other 
political and social institutions ; 
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and, as Macaulay says, ‘It is per- 
haps because the army became thus 
gradually, andalmostimperceptibly, 
one of the institutions of England, 
that it has acted in such perfect 
harmony with all her other insti- 
tutions; has never once, during a 
hundred and sixty years, been un- 
true to the throne or disobedient to 
the law; has never once defied the 
tribunals or over-awed the con- 
stituent bodies.’ There may be 
grave faults, and it is well that they 
should be exposed, in order that a 
remedy may be found; but we must 
not, because a machine is not per- 
fect, and changes are required in 
some of its parts, hastily break it 
up, in order to construct a new 
and experimental one, without first 
endeavouring to remedy the defects 
in that at present existing. We 
may even go further, and say that 
the constitution of our army is so 
interwoven with the surrounding 
social conditions, that any violent 
change in it would spread disorder 
far and wide. 

At the first glance, there is doubt- 
less something very captivating in 
the results of the Prussian organi- 
sation. We have seen an army of 
half a million of trained soldiers so 
disciplined, so armed, equipped, 
and provisioned, as to be able to 
march, at the first note of war, long 
distances into the country of an 
enemy supposed to possess one of 
the most powerful and best disci- 
plined armies in the world, winning 
every battle, and literally driving 
its enemy unceasingly before it, 
till it finally caused him to sue for 
an inglorious peace. This was ac- 
complished at a cost which seems to 
us almost incredibly small—a mere 
fraction of our expenditure on the 
Crimean campaign. The system 
was put to an extraordinary trial, 
and the results have shown it to be 
admirably suited for the purpose 
for which it was intended. Perhaps 
the most remarkable part of the 
affair is that only a few weeks 
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the greater number of these men, 
who carried their victorious arms 
into the heart of Austria, were at 
home, peace ‘fully engaged in the 
occupations of civil life, increasing 
the wealth of the State instead of 
diminishing i healthy part of 
the nation, not an excrescence from 
it. An army of half a million of 
men was, at the very shortest notice, 
put into the field or garrison, with- 
out a breakdown in any of the: nume- 
rous special departments ; and yet 
the population of Prussia is only 
about two thirds, and her annual 
military expenditure only half, that 
of our own country. There can be 
no doubt that there is a lesson to 
be learnt from this, if we only take 
the right way to find it out, and to 
apply it. 

The first obstacle which meets us 
in our examination of the details of 
the organisation by which so much 
was accomplished, is the fact that 
the ranks of the Prussian army are 
filled by conscription—that service 
in the army is compulsory, not 
voluntary. Every province is re- 
quired to furnish y arly a certain 
number of recruits, and these are 
drawn by conscription. They serve 
for three years in the regular army, 
then four years in the reserve, and 
afterwards nine years in the 
Landwehr, where, though exempt 
from drill in time of peace, they 
are available for garrison duty in 
vase of a war. Every Prussian 
‘apable of bearing arms is liable to 
be thus compelled into the ranks ; 
and inasmuch as the regular army 





for 


is recruited entirely from men of 


twenty years of age, and the total 
number of soldiers present with the 
standards in time of peace is no less 
than 217,000, one third of whom 
pass to the reserve each year, to be 
replaced by fresh recruits, it is evi- 
dent that the conscription must fall 
very heavily upon the youth of the 
country. 

Now, although it might easily be 
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made plain to the sense of the people 
of England that, looking at the 
question in a purely military point 
of view, the greater portion of the 
male population of England, by 
being thus compelled to undergo 
the training and short period of 
service necessary to convert them 
into disciplined soldiers, might be 
fitted to take a part in any army 
assembled for active service; and 
that thus great advantages would 
be gained anda great safeguard pro- 
vided for the defence of the realm ; 
compulsory soldiering is, and always 
has been, repugnant to the English 
feeling. Indeed, although the law 
of the land holds that all men are 
liable to be called upon to defend 
their country, and provides in the 
regulations tor the ballot the neces- 
sary machinery for enforcing this 
doctrine as regards the militia, the 
principle is now never enforced. 
The Ballot Suspension Act is passed 
through Parliament annually, and 
it may be fairly assumed that the 
Acts requiring compulsory service 
will never be put in force, except 
upon the entire failure to supply 
the ranks by voluntary enlistment, 
and in the existence of imminent 
danger. 

Even in the old feudal times it 
was only when war was determined 
upon, or the throne was in danger, 
that troops were levied by the 
Crown, and on the expiration of the 
particular service for which they 
had been brought together, they 
returned to their homes. Then, 
too, the conditions under which they 
served were entirely different from 
now, for scientific warfare was un- 
known. In the actual presence of 
an invader men were willing enough 
to join the ranks to defend their 
homes, and they were not loth to 
join an invading army, when lax 
discipline and free permission to 
pillage formed strong inducements 
to enjoy a campaign in a country 
where booty was abundant. Not 
shut up, as now, in a camp under 
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stringent rules, but spreading them- 
selves over the country to collect 
food and spoil, the invading soldiers 
led a pleasant life; and, when a 
battle had to be fought, there was 
not only the excitement and share 
of glory, but the chance of captur- 
ing @ wee althy knight or baron whose 

‘ansom would enrich the captor for 
life. The whole method of warfare 
was different, and the chronicles of 
the times present us with pictures 
of armies making the political 
differences of their sovereigns the 
excuse for plundering the fertile 
countries and rich towns of the 
enemy, more like bands of robbers 
than disciplined soldiery. Thus 
each man hoped for plunder and 
personal distinction as the reward 
for his service, and all were ready 
to join the leader’s standard for 
such expeditions as these. But so 
soon as the kings took advantage 
of their power to order the assembly 
of armies when it was not actually 
proposed to enter immediately upon 
foreign war, at once the spirit of 
the people rebelled, and the kings 
were compelled to bind themselves 
not to raise troops without the con- 
sent of Parliament, and to give up 
the power of removing any man 
upon military service beyond his 
own country without his own con- 
sent. 

From this time forward, compul- 
sory foreign military service has 
entirely ceased i in this country, and 
even. in the Acts of Parliament 
passed after the Restoration for re- 
modelling the county militia, the 
endeavour seems to have been to 
throw upon each individual a com- 
pulsory money payment, sufficient 
to furnish a voluntary recruit to 
the ranks. The ranks of the stand- 
ing army have, from their earliest 
formation to the present time, been 
filled exclusively by voluntary en- 
listment, and no subject of the 
British Crown has ever been re- 
quired to take service in them ex- 
cept of his own free will and accord. 
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In the face of these broad histori- 


cal facts, it would be vain to at- 
tempt to introduce the conscription 
into this country ; and indeed it is 
probable that any attempt even to 
revive the ballot for the militia 
would meet with general disfavour, 
though it has been ably advocated 
of late by more than one skilful 
pen. In fact, as the tendency to- 
wards liberal reform progresses, as 
the masses become better educated, 
better informed, and more self- 
reliant, it becomes more evident 
that any attempt to control personal 
liberties, to enforce compulsory ser- 
vice, must be abandoned as intole- 
rable. Men may submit quietly to 
be taxed, and willingly contribute 
their share towards the maintenance 
of a standing army, which they re- 
cognise as a necessity for the pro- 
tection of the honour of the country; 
but it rests in their own hands to 
choose the means and the descrip- 
tion of labour by which they will 
enable themselves to perform this 
duty to the State, while they would 
with reason object to any restraint 
upon their personal freedom, such 
as being compelled to even a tem- 
porary personal service under rules 
so stringent as those which must 
govern a standing army. 

In this point ‘then it is evident 
that the Prussian system would fail 
to meet our national requirements, 
or to coincide with our national love 
of liberty and freedom. But there 
is another point of material impor- 
tance which must not be overlooked, 
and that is the object for which an 
army is required in that country 
and this. 

Setting aside the supposition that 
any state maintains a standing army 
with a view to making conquests, 
and taking it for granted that the 
large armaments of Europe are 
really, as they are nominally, only 
retained as guards of the kingdoms 
to which they belong, the Prussian 
army and our own are alike re- 
quired for the defence of the realm. 
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If they are on such a footing that, 
should need occur, they could go 
forth into an enemy’s country in 
support of a just and holy cause, it 
is well; but the primary object t and 
aim of the army of each country is, 
as we have said, the defence of the 
yealm. And here observe what a 
wide difference there is between the 
duties which the two armies are 
respectively called upon to perform. 
The Prussian realm means Prussia 
alone; it signifies one concentrated 
portion of the Europes in continent, 
no part of which is more than two 
days’ journey from any other, and 
in which railways and telegraphs 
bring all into such close communi- 
cation, that no soldier, except 1 in the 
peculiar case of an aggressive war, 
can ever be called upon to go out of 
reach of home; and as the provin- 
cial organisation is carried out to 
the fullest extent, a soldier is never 
cut off entirely from his family. 
Thus, while he is learning his work 
as a soldier, he is still able to have 
a voice in the domestic concerns of 
his family circle. 
With us the realm means not 
only England, not only Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, but immense tracts 
of territory in Asia, in Africa, in 
America, in Australasia, territories 
whose two hundred millions of in- 
habitants are no less than seven 
times as numerous as those of the 
United Kingdom itself, and to some 
of which the mere journey occupies 
months, during which the voyager 
is out of all possibility of communi- 
vation with home. The soldier who 
enlists into our service, as it is now 
constituted, for ten years, must ex- 
pect to pass four fifths of the time 
in foreign climes, during which he 


is practically isolated and cut off 


from his relations and home circle. 
The number of British regular in- 
fantry absorbed in guarding India 
and the colonies is in propor tion to 
the number on home service nes arly 
as five to two. 

Thus then conscription with us 
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would not only entail such a tem- 
porary removal from the immediate 
neighbourhood of home as in Prus- 
sia; it would imply to the conscript 
an entire severance, for the time of 
its duration, of all connection with 
his home. Nor is this the only way 

in which the great difference be- 
tween the nature of the two king- 
doms tells. Whereas the Prussian 

army is always at home, and the 
furthest move that can be required 
in time of peace is from one town 
to another, a matter of a few days’ 
march ora few hours’ railway jour- 
ney, it is necessary for us, so long 
as our present system of affording 
military protection and assistance 
from our regular army to the colo- 
nies and dependencies remains in 
force, to provide for the relief of 
the troops abroad ; and an immense 
cost for transport across the sea is 
incurred. This puts an end to the 
idea of so short a term of enlist- 
ment as that adopted in Prussia; 
for the expense of bringing home 
one third of the troops every year, 
and supplying their places with 
new recruits, in addition to the pe- 

riodical reliefs which, for the sake 
of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers must be carried out, would 
be enormous and out of all propor- 
tion to the advantages which might 
be derived ; and the training of a 
recruit at home to fit him for foreign 
service, together with his voyages 
out and home, would swallow up a 
large portion of his entire term of 
short service. 

Conscription, and very short ser- 
vice in the regular army being, 
then, two essential features of the 
Prussian system, and both of these 
being, as we have seen, irreconcil- 
able with the requirements of this 
country, we may at once dismiss 


from our minds the idea of assimi- 
lating our entire organisation to 
theirs, and indeed all hope of find- 
ing any system ready made, which 
we could adopt without considerable 
We should look at 


modification. 
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home, therefore, into the details 
of our own arrangements, to see 
wherein they fail to supply us withan 
army effective for those purposes for 
which we require it; and then let 
us examine whether in the Prussian 
or any other system we can find the 
necessary remedy; and if not, let us 
ourselves try to invent it. 

First of all, then, it behoves us 
thoroughly to understand for what 
purpose our army is maintained, 
in order that we may know what 
it should be able to perform. We 


have already affirmed that the chief 


object is the defence of the realm. 
Hence, in the first place, above all 
other considerations, we must look 
to it that we have at home an army 
capable of resisting successfully 
an invasion. Have any of us 
ever thought distinctly what that 
means? Have we ever endeavoured 
to realise the possibility of such 
anevent? We certainly recognise 


the possibility by the mere fact of 


keeping up our militia and volun- 
teers, troops which are professedly 
only intended for home defence, 
but do we attempt to realise it? 
Do we not rather congratulate our- 
selves upon the improbability and 
the remoteness of the contingency, 
and trust to the succession of events, 
and the wonderful stubbornness and 
elasticity which the nation has al- 
ways shown, to pull us through in 
safety should need occur? This is 
a dangerous indifference. As it is 
with the strongest metal, so it 
may be with the strongest nation. 
Wonderfully elastic, and able to 
resist a great force, there is an 
elastic limit, and if the blow given 
be such as to overcome that, the 
metal can never return to its ori- 
ginal form or strength; a little 
more force overcomes its cohesion, 
and then it is ruptured and de- 
stroyed. And if an invasion were 
actually to occur, what sort of blow 
would be struck at us? Recent 
wars should, at all events, have 
taught this lesson, that it is not by 
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armies counted by thousands, or 
even tens of thousands, that wars 
are now waged, but by armies which 
number hundreds of thousands. 
There were about 250,000 Prussians 
in the field at the battle of Konig- 
gratz, and nearly as many Austrians. 
Italy sent 150,000 men into Ve- 
netia. The French Emperor, with 
an army of 400,000 soldiers on its 
present peace footing, and capable 
of being raised to 750,000 at short 
notice, if war were imminent, is 
dissatisfied with the strength of his 
forces, and contemplates enlarging 
the conscription, so as to increase 
their available numbers. In the 
American war the alone 
may be counted by hundreds of 
thousands. In short, it cannot be 
doubted now that wars are more 
wars of nations than of armies 
alone; and if ever a blow is aimed 
at us, it will be with the crushing 
force of a nation’s energy. 

In former days we were confident 
in our ‘wooden walls,’ but even 
that did not prevent precautions 
being taken on shore. Have we 
the same confidence in our iron 
walls, or, if we have, is it as yet 
If nothing else may be 
learned from the battle of Lissa, 
it may serve as a warning that it 
is not always the fleet supposed to 
be the most powerful that gains the 
day. The Italian fleet was supposed 
to be far superior to the Austrian, 
but it failed under trial. Without 
attempting to argue the question 
whether steam and iron-clad ships 
will give the advantage to the in- 
vader or defender in an attempt to 
land an army on these shores, we 
may safely say that the point is not 
yet settled, and we cannot afford 
to be unprepared for the possibility 
of the reply being against the de- 
fender. We want, therefore, to be 
able to repel an army of 150,000 or 
200,000 men, should they effect, or 
attempt to effect, a landing. 

In order to do this successfully, 
we must have the power of con- 
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centrating at any given point near 
the coast, within a reasonably short 
time, an army equal in numbers to 
that of the invaders ; an army dis- 
ciplined to obey the commands of 
its general, trained so as to under- 
stand his orders and to carry them 
out correctly; an army able to 
march and to manceuvre as well 
as to fight. Of course we cannot 
afford to keep at home, in times of 
peace, a standing army of 150,000 
or 200,000 men on the chance of a 
possible invasion ; and it is evident, 
therefore, that we must depend 
largely on our reserves. But to be 
of any reai use, these reserves must 
be, to all intents and purposes, sol- 
diers ; they must be men possessing 
the requirements we have named, 
and led by officers of experience 
and knowledge. ‘To ill-trained re- 
serves alone we cannot safely trust 
the task of defending our hearths ; 
our best troops, our finest soldiers 
must lead the van: on them it 
must rest to repel the first shock 
of the blow; but it is doubtful 
whether it would be sound policy 
to keep at home a standing army 
much larger than that we now re- 
tain; and it thus becomes of vital im- 
portance that the troops of reserve 
should be equal to any emergency, 
and fitted to cope with the finest 
continental troops. That they are 
not so now we have no hesitation 
in affirming. They are not fitted 
to oppose equal bodies of regular 
troops in the field. It is not the 
fault of the men, than whom finer 
material could nowhere be found. 
It is the fault of the system. 

We must have at home a reserve 
of soldiers, as well as the reserve of 
militia and volunteers. We have 
a high opinion of the latter, and 
believe that they are a valuable ac- 
cession to our forces, and might be 
made much more so; but we do not 
entrust the cure of our diseases to 
an amateur physician, nor the legal 
defence of our property to an 
amateur student of law, and we 
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cannot entrust our honour entirely 
to the keeping of amateur soldiers. 
We want an expansive system, 
which will enable us to retain per- 
manently at home a small regular 
army in time of peace, an army 
composed of the very pith and 
marrow of the country, and capable 
of being increased at the shortest 
notice to twice or three times its 
peace dimensions by calling in re- 
serves of trained soldiers. Then 
let the militia and volunteers form 
the second line. At present we 
have no such system, and actually 
no such reserve. We leap at once 
from the regular army to the militia, 
whose knowledge of soldiering is 
confined to what they can learn in 
a short annual training under the 
most unfavourable conditions. We 
shall endeavour in a future number 
to suggest how such a force as we 
want may be obtained. 

But if such a reserve were in 
England, and if, by means of the 
telegraph, as many able soldiers as 
we want could be warned from 
head-quarters, and could in a few 
hours be massed in companies, or 
even in battalions near their several 
homes, have we any arrangements 
made for concentrating them on a 
given spot in a very short time? 
Have we such an organisation of 
transport service, of medical staff, 
of commissariat department, that an 
army of such a size as that we have 
described could be moved and pro- 
vided for even for two or three 
days ? 

If invasion does come, the time 
for preparation will be terribly 
short. There will be no time for 
advertising for contractors to feed 
troops; no time for deliberation 
over arrangements. If we are not 
prepared beforehand, we cax nt be 
prepared till too late; and it is 
therefore absolutely necessary that 
all these branches of our service 
should now be in such a state of 
preparation, as to give us confi- 
dence that in case of war we should 
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not be behindhand. But we cannot 
flatter ourselves that such is the 
condition of affairs. We shall be 
told, and no doubt truly, by those 
who uphold the present state of 
things, that our commissariat and 
our medical service are tested well 
by Aldershott, the camp, and the 
flying columns. But it is one thing 
to provide for ten or fifteen thou- 
sand men, another to provide for 
ten times that number. If these 
services are not expansive, the sad 
failures of the Crimean war, to 
which after all we only sent a con- 
tingent of 27,000 men, would only 
be repeated on a larger scale, when 
larger bodies of troops were col- 
lected. 

We have shown the necessity for 
a good expansive system of reserves, 
and a thorough expansive organisa- 
tion of all the departments, so as to 
render us safe from invasion at 
home. But invasion at home is 
not all we have to guard against. 
It is not our province, in writing 
upon army reform, to discuss the 
vexed question of colonial defence, 
and how far the mother country is 
right, and how far wrong, in under- 
taking to protect her offshoots. 
But having undertaken the defence 
of our colonies and dependencies 
abroad, it is our duty not to allow 
them to lean on a false support. 

By keeping any force, no matter 
how small, in any of our colonies, 
we do practically admit that we 
will defend that colony in case of 
invasion, and that we will protect 
British interests by force of arms. 
Now, nothing can be plainer than 
the fact that the ten or eleven bat- 
talions which we have in Canada, 
for instance, would be hopelessly 
and totally inadequate to resist an 
American attack. We can only look 
on them as affording moral support, 
and as evidence that, in case of 
threatened attack, we are prepared 
to back them by the whole force 
which we possess. But exactly the 
same conditions exist in regard to 
the successful defence of Canada, as 
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of England, with the addition that 
the Canadian frontier has not the 
protection, real or fancied, of the 
sea, and that an enemy might be 
massed in immense force on the 
very edge of the boundary, ready to 
assume the offensive at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Everything then that 
we have said as to the necessary 
means of repelling domestic inva- 
sion applies there also; there should 
be reserves as good as we have 
claimed for England, ready for im- 
mediate service, and who might, 
with the regular troops in the 
colony, at all events retain the 
strong fortified positions which it 
affords, till troops in large numbers 
could be sent to the rescue. 

But where are the rescuing troops 
to come from? If all the regular 
troopsin British North America were 
collected, they would not amount to 
10,000 men. If there was war 
between Great Britain and the 
United States, no troops could be 
spared from the West Indies ; India 
and our other eastern dependencies 
are too far off to assist; and it is 
thus only from home that any suc- 
cour could be despatched. It would 
be worse than useless to send small 
detachments of troops. Any army 
which we should have to contend 
with in America would be large 
enough to cut them up in detail. 
Our only chance lies in sending large 
bodies of men. Now, if all the 
available regular troops in England 
were embarked, they would land in 
America scarcely 25,000 strong; and 
we should be only sending such a 
small force as that to certain defeat. 
In sending even these, however, we 
should literally denude England of 
all troops but militia and volun- 
teers, to whom alone we have 
already said it would be a dangerous 
experiment to entrust our safety. 

This leads us to the fact that our 
reserves at home should be available 
for colonial service, whenever occa- 
sion should render their services 


needful; and moreover that they 
should beinsuch numbersas to enable 
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us to send a large body abroad, and 
still keep a considerable force at 
home. Neither of these conditions 
are fulfilled by our present reserves. 

The same arguments which we 
have used in relation to Canada ap- 
ply more or less closely to all our 
minor colonies: India is an excep- 
tional case. The amalgamation of 
the Indian army with the army of 
the Crown, and their combination 
for general service, has been the 
theme of endless discussion. It may, 
perhaps, now be taken as an accom- 
plished fact past hope of recall. We 
wish it were otherwise. It has 
caused discontent in both armies; it 
isa heavy drain on the royal army. 
But so long as it remains in force, 
sufficient troops must be kept in 
India to overawe and keep down 
internal disturbances. Foreign in- 
vasion there is not much to be 
feared. 

Such then are, in brief, the main 
requirements for the defence of the 
realm ; requirements which, as the 
army is at present constituted, it is 
unable to meet. But there is worse 
than this to be told—not only is an 
efficient army of reserve wanting, 
but the st anding army is becoming 
weaker and weaker from month to 
month, and it appears actually im- 
possible to fill the vacancies which 
occur. From some cause, which we 
shall strive to detect, our present 
system of recruiting fails, and fails 

signally, to supply ‘the ranks with 
men, and the worst part of all is, 
that the greater portion of the men 
whose original term of ten or twelve 
years’ service has expired, refuse to 
renew their engagement, preferring 
to leave the service and seek em- 
ployment elsewhere, even at the cost 
of forfeiting all claim toreward ofany 
description for the period during 
which they have already served. 

This proves that there must be 
something radically wrong in the 
condition of the army. If the pro- 


fession were popular, if its advan- 
tages were evident, men who have 
tried it would not be so anxious to 
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leave it at the earliest possible day ; 
and those serving would speedily 
draw in fresh hands to fill the ranks. 
It is most vitally important that 
the root of this unpopularity should 
be dug out, but in order to find it, 
it will be necessary to examine our 
whole system of administration. 
We must give credit for all the 
benefits which a soldier unquestion- 
ably derives, and must find out and 
weigh against them, the drawbacks 
which make the service distasteful. 
As we said at the commencement of 
this article, a soldier’s comfort or 
discomfort is made up of many 
small items ; but small annoyances 
and petty vexations often repeated 
soon wear out the patience. If we 
really care for the safety of the 
kingdom, if we have honest feelings 
of loyalty to the Queen, and love of 
her rule, we must seek to insure its 
protection by caring for the soldier’s 
welfare. If we would see an army 
worthy of our country, we must 
strive to reform its faults, and to 
show how the soldier’s profession 
may be made more attractive with- 
out interfering with that strict dis- 
cipline which is necessary. To this 
end we must look into many minor 
points of administration; we must 
see how the soldier is lodged, fed, 
and clothed; how far his duties are 
reasonable, and if they are ever 
harassing and vexatious; we must 
inquire what are his rewards and 
punishments ; and we must examine 
whether the present military law 
fulfils its end for soldier and officer. 
Moreover, as it is essential to the 
well-being of an army that it should 
be well officered in all ranks, we 
must touch upon the questions re- 
lating to the officer especially. If, 
as we believe, there is a craving 
for reform among officers in all 
ranks, we must search whether the 
system of military education is 
sound; if promotion and rewards 
are fairly and righteously distri- 
buted ; and if a reasonable liberality 
is exercised towards officers, or if 
they have just cause of complaint. 
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If in any of these matters we dis- 
cover grave faults, or even slight 
defects, we must inquire how far 
these are remediable ; and we must 
strive to ascertain whether they are 
mere points of detail, or to what 
extent our whole system of adminis- 
tration is wrong. 

Turning first, then, to recruiting, 
let us inquire into the working of 
the present system. A Royal Com- 
mission is now sitting to report 
upon this matter, and we may hope 
from the character of those compos- 
ing it, that some benefit to the ser- 
vice will arise from its deliberations ; 
but former experience of Royal 
Commissions is not very encourag- 
ing, and the fear will arise that the 
insufficient patchwork which seems 
to be the general consequence of 
similar reports on former occasions 
will be the only result.!| The whole 
question of the composition of the 
rank and file of our army needs 
opening up. It is necessary to know 
not merely how to scrape together 
men of any description sufficient to 
fill up on paper the ranks of the 
regular army to a certain number, 
but how actually to bring into 
the field an army of first-rate 
soldiers. There is no country in the 
world which possesses finer material 
for soldiers than Great Britain, but 
it is certain that the men with whom 
she is now supplyi 
her army are not tliose whom she 
ought to have and might have as 
her protectors. We have 
hardy villagers and stalwart country 
lads fond of sport, of all games that 
require pluck and skill, a quick eye, 
a strong hand, and a fleet foot, to 
whom the spice of danger enhances 
the pleasure of such games as foot- 
ball and cricket, and who are ready 
to join in anything promising a 
chance of adventure. It would 
seem that a soldier’s life is exactly 
the career suited to such as these; 
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but the fact stares us in the face 
that these men will not come in any 
numbers to the army, and in their 
place are swept up into the ranks 
those who are well described in 
words which have lately been fre- 
quently in men’s mouths, as ‘ every 
one in distress, every one in debt, 
and every one discontented.’ 

Our recruits nowconsist of several 
classes—first, the few, the very few 
really respectable men who enlist 
from a desire to adopt the soldier’s 
profession, and to rise init; secondly, 
the class already named, who enlist 
in a fit of disgust or discontent, 
or in some temporary difficulty ; 
thirdly, the utterly idle class who 
are too lazy to work regularly, and 
finding themselves unable to live in 
their much- loved idleness, are easily 
tempted by seductive promises of 
freedom from work and money to 
spend ; fourthly, the drunken, the 
dissolute, the debauched, often the 
old gaol- bird and the ticket- of-leave 
man, while even of these, many are 
entrapped into the service. The first- 
named class, that from which the 
army ought to be entirely recruited, 
supplies far the smallest share. 

Falsehood and strong drink are 
now the chief weapons in the ar- 
moury of the recruiting serjeant. 
This may seem hard language, but 
it is true beyond question. Hun- 
dreds, nay thousands, of recruits 
are enlisted when drunk; drink is 
supplied them to them at the cost 
of the recruiting party, and when 
they wake up from their debauch 
they find themselves soldiers. Un- 
able to pay ‘smart-money,’ ashamed 
of the disgrace which would at- 
tend him if, refusing to make the 
declaration necessary for attes- 
tation, he were to be punished by 
the magistrate as a rogue and 
vagabond, the victim of a night's 
folly is led off with unwilling steps 
to become, in the majority of cases, 
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what is called a ‘ Queen’s hard 


bargain.’ 
The arts of the recruiting ser- 


jeant have passed into a proverb, 


and it is only a farce to pretend that 
they are unknown to or discoun- 
tenanced by the authorities, or that 
it is not well understood from what 
classes and by what means the 
greater number of our soldiers is 
obtained. A specious return ap- 
pears conspicuously placed in an 
excellent little book! published an- 
nually by order of the Secretary of 
State for War. In the latest edi- 
tion this return professes to give the 
previous occupations and the state 
of education of recruits enlisted for 


the army in the year 1863. Itisas 
follows: 

Education. 

Taube to| autem | Able 

ad o a : sad a 

write read only write 
Propor- } | 

tion } 280 | 9gI 629 


in 1,000 ) 


Previous Occupations per 1,000 in 1863. 


Husbandmen, labourers, and servants. 557 


Manufacturing artisans. « 524 
Mechanics employed at he ‘althy trades 201 
Shopmen and ele rks . ; ; . es 
Professional men and students . — 
Boys . ; ’ ; . ‘ » 29 


These statistics are delusive, as 
is well known by any one who has 
been behind the scenes in the re- 
cruiting department. They are 
compiled in all good faith at the 
War Office, and the information is 
obtained from the attestations, which 
contain the answers of the men 
themselves to the questions of the 
magistrates before whom they are 
attested. But the answers to be 
given are arranged and actually 
written beforehand by the recruiting 
Serjeant, and, as a general rule, the 
previous occupation inserted is not 


* Strength, Composition, and Organisation of the Army of Great Britain. 


and Statistical ened nt, War Office. 
estimates of 1866-7 
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to be relied on. If a lad has ever 
done a day’s work in his life in any 
capacity, he will call himself a 
member of the trade to which that 
work appertained ; or if he has no 
idea what to call himself, the re- 
cruiting serjeant ascertains his 
father’s trade, and puts that down ; 
or, failing even that information, 
falls back on ‘ labourer,’ which may 
imply anything. Under the present 
system, itis theinterest of the recruit- 
ing non-commissioned officer to show 
all his recruits as belonging to the 
best classes ; and thus the reading 
and writing return is also tampered 
with. A man’s reading powers are 
often taken on his own statement, 
and if he can scrawl his name—and. 
it is by no means uncommon for 
men in the lower classes to learn to 
write their name, and no more— 
that does duty for the writing qua- 
lification. 

It is then a fact—not appearing 
from printed statistics, but well 
known to those familiar with the 
army—that a large number of our 
recruits comes from a very bad 
class; and, although it is very diffi- 
cult to distinguish in this case truly 
between cause and effect, this fact 
alone is sufficient to deter the better 
class of men from entering the 
service. A respectable man now 
joining the ranks has no guarantee 
that the comrade who occupies the 
next bed to him in the barrack- 
room is not an old gaol-bird; and 
throughout the country villages— 
the very places from w ‘hich our re- 
cruits should for the most part be 
obtained—a young lad is looked 
upon as lost if he ‘’lists for a 
soldier.’ Country clergymen and 
their wives will corroborate this 
assertion; and no stronger proof 

can be afforded of the great mistake 
of our present system of filling the 
ranks. It is not the fear of danger, 
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or even the probable long absence 
of their son, that causes the parents 
sorrow at his enlistment; it is the 
dread of the bad company among 
which he is certain to be thrown: 
the bad language, the vice, the dis- 
sipation with which he is but too 
certain to be familiarised. 

Now, we may observe the action 
and reaction in this matter. One 
cause—we do not say the only 
one—but one great cause why the 
right men will not come to the army 
is the association which would be 
enforced upon them with men of 
bad character and bad antecedents, 
brought in as their fellow comrades. 
The remedy for that is plain—ex- 
clude bad characters from the army. 
But the argument which is used by 
the upholders of the present system 
of recruiting is this :—Unless we go 
to the public-house, unless we entrap 
and allure men into the service, we 
shall get no recruits at all. The 
good men will not join if left to 
themselves, therefore we must enlist 
any we can get, and in any manner, 
or else the army will by degrees 
become extinct; and of two evils 
the least is chosen, and thus we 
cannot afford to exclude the bad 
characters. 

At least, this gives us some firm 
standing-ground from which to deal 
with the question, and enables us 
to state this as the problem to be 
solved—‘ How to exclude the bad 
men, and to attract the good men.’ 

Referring again to our War Office 
authority already quoted from, we 
find that in addition to the recruit- 
ing carried on by regiments and 
depot battalions at their own head 
quarters— 

The United Kingdom is divided into 
seven recruiting districts, of which four are 
in England, one in Scotland, and two in 
Ireland. Each of these districts is placed 
in charge of an inspecting field officer, 
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assisted by a staff, and the districts are 
divided into subdivisions, superintended 
by an officer of the rank of major, captain, 
or lieutenant. Each district has a number 
of serjeants stationed at various places in 
it. These are sent from their respective 
regiments or depéts, and raise men both 
for their own and other corps, every man 
enlisting having the privilege of choosing 
the corps or regiment he wishes to serve 
in, 

Then we learn that every man 
enlisting into the service is entitled 
to a free kit of necessaries, besides 
a bounty in. money, the amount of 
which is regulated, from time to 
time, according to the exigencies 
and requirements of the service. It 
is, however, never less than 1/., and 
has very rarely exceeded tol. 

Turning to the Queen’s Regula- 
tions,! we read that married men 
are not to be employed on the re- 
cruiting service. This has a some- 
what suspicious look, and makes 
one wonder what is the nature of 
the service for which married men 
are specially unfit. Then come 
further orders as to the despatching 
recruiting parties, supplying them 
with beating orders, &c.; all show- 
ing how recruits have to be hunted 
for and beaten up, proving that 
they do not come forward very 
willingly, but have to be searched 
for. 

In the pay warrant? it is stated 
that— 

The rewards payable to the superintend- 
ing officer and recruiting party for each 
recruit finally approved by the inspecting 
field officer, or to the adjutant for each 
recruit enlisted at head-quarters, shall be 
as follows: 

s. d. 

To the superintending officer or 
adjutant acting as superintending 
officer in a district (on final ap- 

proval) . : ‘ ‘ ° 
To the adjutant at home at the head- 
quarters of a regimental or depét 
battalion, or brigade of artillery 
(on final approval) . . 


2 Royal Warrant for the Pay and Promotion, Non-effective Pay, and Allowances of Her 


Majesty's British Forces, §c. Part I., Pay. 


Dated February 3, 1866. 
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To the recruiting et ea 

bringer): On final approval §s. 

Onthe el -— 
the district . 1os. 

The sum payable to the recruiting party 
includes 7s. 6d., to which the bringer of 
each recruit actually brought is entitled, 
which sum shall be paid, &e. &e. 

The working of this arrangement 
is to give a direct pecuniary interest 
in obtaining recruits to each indi- 
vidual of the recruiting party, who 
is thus induced to procure men of 
any class or character, by being 
paid according to the number and 
not the nature of those whom he 
obtains. 

Although age, height, and ab- 
sence of physical disability are the 
only qualifications insisted on, few 
officers holding Her Majesty’s com- 
mission will knowingly enlist a 
thief or a drunkard, and so the re- 
cruiting serjeant always endeavours 
to make out that his men are most 
respectable. He will not admit that 
he procures men of bad character, 
nor would it be easy to obtain from 
him an admission that he had ever 
enlisted a drunken man. 

But so long as the present system 
of payment for quantity, not quality, 
of men exists, so long will black- 
guards of every description be 
brought into the ranks. The re- 
cruiting serjeant fixes his head- 
quarters at some public-house, and 
there pays for as much drink as is 
wanted for any likely young fellows. 
He is often imposed upon. His 
stories are listened to, his drink is 
swallowed, and the recipient of his 
favours is too wily to be caught 
after all; in return, he thinks him- 
self at liberty to cajole and cheat 
into enlisting any one less cautious. 
It needs no special words to show 
how utterly demoralising this must 
be to the reeruiting party, and how 
it must tend to destroy their self- 
respect. First the agent of the 
Government is himself corrupted 
and demoralised, then, by unfair 
means, he entices victims into his 
net, careless what may be their 
VOL. LXXIV.—NO. CCCCXLIY. 
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antecedents. Another evil, also, of 
this system is the enlistment of 
married men with the connivance 
of the serjeant, when the burden of 
supporting the deserted wife and 
children falls upon the parish. 

To exclude bad men, then, the 
first step must be to do away with 
the pecuniary reward which is now 
attached to the bringing and enlist- 
ing a recruit. This would at once 
abolish public- house recruiting, 
and prevent men being entrapped 
when drunk; for so soon as the 
recruiting serjeant receives no 
money for obtaining men, so soon 
will he cease to expend money in 
order to get them. It is now with 
him a simple sum of arithmetic: a 
certain amount spent in treating 
men with liquor produces an ave- 
rage number of recruits, worth 
sufficient money to pay the liquor 
bill, and leave a good round sum 
over. This method of entrapping 
men might be easily put a stop to, 
by removing the inducement. 

The next step should be to require 
some proof of respectability from all 
men applying to be enlisted, such 
proof as might be without much 
difficulty obtained, and as is re- 
quired by the Government civil 
establishments before taking any 
man into their employment. Offi- 
cers of known experience and dis- 
cretion should alone be selected for 
the duty of recruiting; but even 
they should on no account have any 
pecuniary interest in obtaining men, 
and whatever remuneration might 
be given for their services should be 
in the form of a fixed salary. To 
insure their not accepting unfit 
men, the proofs of each man’s pre- 
vious good character should be 
forwarded with his attestation to 
his regiment or depdt; and to in- 
sure their not refusing men unfairly 
through prejudice, or neglecting to 
make proper investigation, any man 
rejected on the ground of bad 
character might have the right of 
appeal to the War Office, which 
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would then cause independent in- 
quiries to be made through the civil 
authorities of the man’s parish. 
Thus we should be able to insure 
the respectability of our recruits, 
and should know that they enlisted, 
not as snared and unwilling Vv ictims, 
only looking out for an early oppor- 
tunity to desert, but re: lly because 
they ‘wished to join the service, and 
to rise in it. The vast advantages 
to be derived from this will at once 
suggest themselves. Under pre- 
sent conditions there will always be 
a large number of men who enlist 
simply in order to obtain the 
bounty and free kit, and who desert 
as soon as they have obtained them. 
Various remedies have been sug- 
gested for this evil, such as lower- 
ing the bounty, doing away with it 
altogether, only paying it in the 
shape of a gratuity after a certain 
number of years’ service, and so on. 
These are all temporary measures, 
failing to strike at the root of the 
evil, and not very desirable. In 


the first place an immediate bounty 


often, especially in times of bad 
harvest and long frosts, has a great 
effect in drawing to the army 
young men of ‘good character. 
The “y find themselves in distress, 
and enlist as the best me: 
gaining an honest livelihood, and 
enabling the old folks at home to 
tide over the bad season by the 
timely aid of the bounty. For this 
reason it would be wrong to do 
away with the small bounty given 
on enlistment. In the nex “+t place, 
even without the bounty, the kit 
alone would be sufficient to induce 
the men who make a trade of enlist- 
ment to carry on the same system 
merely for the proceeds which the 2y 
would derive from its sale. Some 
men, sooner than work for their 
living, commit highway robberies, 
burglaries, and even murders, for 
the sake sometimes of a few shil- 
lings, when penal servitude and 
perhaps death may be the result of 
detection ; and so easy a method as 
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enlistment and desertion will never 
be without plenty of men to practise 
it. The only way to insure against 
this is by the test of previous 
character. 

Again, it is well known what an 
immense amount of soldier’s service 
is lost to the state by sickness, the 
result of debauchery, desertion, and 
absence without leave. Then there 
is the common offence of sale of 
necessaries, which involves extra 
labour in manufacture, and breeds a 
class of low salesmen in garrison 
towns, who prey upon the soldiers. 
It is not possible for an outsider to 
produce statistics of these facts, 
but we are sure all who know the 
army will agree that if a return 
could be obtained, showing the 
amount of service lost by the im- 
prisonment consequent upon these 
offences, and the absence and deser- 
tion already spoken of, it would 
present a total which would alarm 
and startle the most drowsy of anti- 
reformers. These are the offences 
committed not by the men who 
join the service from proper motives, 
but by the bad class we have de- 
scribed, or by those who are en- 
trapped and deceived, and whose 
whole career in the army is a living 
protest against the scandalous 
means by which they were cheated 
into it. Ifany man arraigned be- 
fore a court-martial for desertion 
could claim exemption from liability 
to punishment, on proof that he had 
either been enlisted when drunk or 
entrapped by deliberate falsehood, 
we believe the convictions would be 
few and far between. 

For all this there is one remedy, 


namely, honest straightforward re- 


cr uiting in the open labour market, 
and great care in the selection of 
the recruits engaged. 

Two arguments will here be 
brought to bear against us. The 
first, that respectable men would 
not be forthcoming in sufficient 
numbers; the second, that it is a 
most excellent thing to provide for 
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the idle and disreputable youth of 
the country by drafting it into the 
army ; and that such men are far 
better in the army under strict dis- 
cipline than loose about the purlieus 
of great towns ; also, that the army 
now affords an excellent chance for 
retrieving a lost character or hiding 
a disgraced name, and that this 
outlet for such men would be closed 
if only those of good antecedents 
were enlisted. To the second of 
these arguments we will at once 
reply. Menshould not be excluded 
merely for being in debt and diffi- 
culty, nor for boyish follies and 
errors ; nor in short, for anything 
but confirmed disreputable conduct 
and vicious habits. But the vicious 
and the criminal we would exclude, 
always allowing recruiting officers 
to recommend for admission any 
special case in which they shall see 
reason to believe that there exists 
a sincere desire for reform. Unfor- 


tunately, change of occupation or 
profession does not bring change of 


character; and, unless he is re- 
solved upon amending his ways, 
the man who was vicious and worth- 
less out of the army will be vicious 
and worthless in it, and the country 
will reap no benefit from his enter- 
ing her service. But where there 
is an evident desire to reform, the 
chance might be given to enter a 
colonial or foreign corps, where 
there would be no opportunity to 
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desert, and rejoin old companions, 
and where old associations and old 
temptations would cease to exist. 
By this means the army might even 
safely be made useful towards as- 
sisting those men who are anxious 
to take advantage of the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society on their re- 
lease from prison. 

The other argument, that respec- 
table men would not be forthcoming 
in sufficient numbers, we will deal 
with in a future article, by endea- 
vouring to show why the army is 
not now, and how it might be made, 
attractive to them. 

We have looked at this question 
of recruiting only in the light of 
actual expediency, and ultimate 
economy to the state. We might 
have taken higher ground, and 
shown how utterly unworthy of a 
great nation it is to descend to such 
means, such knavery—for even that 
word is none too strong—to obtain 
servants; and how hopeless it is 
that good can come from such evil 
means. Far better would be the 
strong hand, and the conscription 
by the sheer force of might, than 
the conscription by cheating which 
is now employed. When will our 
rulers learn that as with an indi- 
vidual, so with a state, the words 
of the wise man will always be ful- 
filled: ‘Bread of deceit is sweet to 
a man, but afterwards his mouth 
shall be filled with gravel?’ 
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CHAPTER I. 


STRANGERS IN 


OT many miles from London 
stands a house on the edge of 
the great river. I will not point 
to the district more directly : let us 
call it Fordingham. The express 
train passing there, brings business 
men to and from London in less 
than half an hour. 

Four years since, the house I 
write of was a moderate-sized villa, 
whose lilac- bushes and acacias 
fringed the river’s bank for more 
than five hundred yards. From 
the water, the house showed itself, 
like a coquettish beauty, by glimpses, 
behind the half-raised veil of two 
stately cedars. Between them and 
the house ran a gravel terrace, 
upon which the windows of the 
living-rooms opened. 
no pretension to 


There was 
architectural 


beauty—there had been originally 
no taste of any kind shown about 
the building; but the dwellers in it, 
at this time, had contrived to give 


it a pleasant aspect. A little bal- 
cony had been thrust out from the 
central window of the bed-room 
floor, which was always filled with 
flowers. Over the face of the too 
white walls, creepers had been 
trained, from window to window ; 
and in summer time a striped awn- 
ing stretched its wide-armed shade 
over the flight of steps leading from 
the drawing-room to the garden. 
Here, of August evenings, a vene- 
‘able old man and a girl might often 
be seen seated, enjoying the river 
breeze, while on the lower step a 
young man lay at full length upon 
a rug, smoking his pipe. The place 
in those days had essentially the 
air of a comfortable, happy home. 
I am told the house has spread 
forth two stately wings now, and 
has raised its crest a whole story 


THE LAND, 

higher, and taken unto itself a 
colonnaded front, while all untidy 
creepers have been swept away. In 
the eyes of the neighbourhood, the 
Cedars is ‘much improved.’ I 
doubt whether I should like it as 
well. 

It is but ten minutes’ walk from 
the railway station. Other villas 
surround it, mostly occupied by 
men whom business of some kind 
obliged to live within easy reach of 
London. It is a ‘Cockney’ neigh- 
bourhood. At the time of which I 
write, only one of the afore-named 
houses was distinguished by higher 
pretensions from the rest, in the 
title of‘ Park.’ Caverton Park was 
then an enclosure of some eighty 
acres, adjoining the Cedars. Nearly 
in the centre of this enclosure stood 
a large, frightful mansion, with 
conservatories, orchard-houses, and 
gardens of great extent, but little 
beauty. Here dwelt Mr. Pomfret, 
the richest and greatest man in 
those parts. But of bim and his 
family we shall speak more anon. 

The Cedars had been occupied 
for nearly a year. The gentleman 
who had taken it knew no one; 
nor was anything known of him at 
the time he arrived; and as itis 
proverbial that a more rigid soli- 
tude can be procured in a populous 
neighbourhood near London than 
in the most remote village in the 
kingdom, it is probable that the 
new comer might have remained 
unvisited for ever, but for two ap- 
parently unimportant facts. 

Mr. Marston was a widower— 
old, and blind, as it transpired— 
and he had but two children, a son 
and a daughter. It was ‘a great 
thing,’ as Mrs. Pomfret remarked, 
‘there is no mother.’ The son was 
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in Claxton’s house (with him, some 
of the City men and a railway ac- 
quaintance) ; and as the father was 
clearly a man of substance, it was 
natural to suppose that the son’s 
prospects were good. He had a 
strong characteristic face, which 
some women thought handsome : 
he was under thirty; and he had 
the manners of a gentleman. What 
more could any mother of moderate 
expectations desire ? Therefore, 
chiefly because there was no Mrs. 
Marston to push and fight for the 
interests of her daughter, and be- 
cause the old man had a well 
looking son of eight and twenty, 
the neighbourhood of Fordingham, 
headed by Mrs. Pomfret, was 
graciously disposed to extend the 
hand of friendship to the trio. 
But—such is human nature— 
when it came to be seen that this 
hand was not seized with the 
alacrity which was looked for, then 
the spasm of cordiality increased 
twofold: there was no measure to 


the anxiety Fordingham evinced in 
pressing its hospitality on the new 


comers. It might be that Mrs. 
Marston had not yet been dead two 
years; it might be that a foreign 
education indisposed the young 
lady, at first, for English society, 
(since it came to be known that the 
family had been long resident 
abroad). From whatever cause, it 
was clear that the Marstons were 
careless of the social advantages 
Fordingham offered them. One or 
two sallow-faced men, with dark 
beards and doubtful linen, occa- 
sionally visited the Cedars on Sun- 
day afternoons; anda lively old 
lady, in a yellow bonnet, had been 
seen on two occasions at the window 
of a fly that was driving in. No 
one else was ever known to go 
there. 

As to Rupert Marston, like most 
men who are hard at work all day, 
he was more inclined, on his return 
home, to fall asleep over a book by 
the fire, than to dress himself up to 
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be agreeable toa set of people he 
didn’t know. As yet he had but 
the most distant, church-door ac- 
quaintance with the ladies of Ford- 
ingham, and that diurnal railway 
intercourse with some of its men, 
of which I have spoken. But there 
was to be a change to this state of 
things. 

‘Mamma,’ said Kate Pomfret to 
her mother, one day, ‘I have a 
piece of news. You know the old 
lady whom we have seen in a 
yellow bonnet, driving into the 
Cedars ? Well, what do you 
think ? I have found out that she 
is a Miss Pringle, Miss Marston’s 
aunt, and that she is actually come 
now to live at the Cedars. She 
arrived yesterday. Fanny Bligh 
says that Mr. Cassidy called on her 
mother this morning, in his round 
of the parish, and that he had just 
come from the Marstons’, where he 
was introduced to this old Miss 
Pringle ; and he said that she was 
remarkably talkative, and asked a 
great many questions about the 
neighbourhood.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Pomfret, with 
a slight movement of the head, 
‘perhaps they won’t shut them- 
selves up any longer in that 
ridiculous manner now. I must 
say 1 think that young man gives 
himself great airs—not choosing 
to dine out. Miss Marston, last 
Sunday, I saw, had left off her 
mourning. She is certainly a 
distinguished - looking girl—holds 
herself so well. I wish you’d had 
a few more lessons of Madame 
Michau, when we were at Brighton, 
Kate ; you don’t do yourself jus- 
tice.’ 

‘I do so hope Miss Marston will 
come out now,’ said Kate, evading 
the question. ‘I think she looks 
so nice, if she would only let us 
know her.’ 

‘Yes, my dear,’ returned her 
mother, sighing, ‘and there are so 
few here with whom I like you to 
associate. I wish it, too, par- 
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ticularly on Lionel’s account. I 
am sure, if he had more congenial 
spirits, he would not be so averse 
to society as he is. It distresses 
me very much, for I see it growing 
on him. He would hardly spe ak 
at all, you remember, the last din- 
ner party we had.’ 

* He gets on very well with men, 
mamma; and I think,’ added the 
young lady, hesitating, ‘that he 
doesn’t seem shy w ith those Miss 
Ropers.’ 

‘Don’t mention 
those vulgar girls,’ said Mrs. Pom- 
fret, quickly. ‘I am grieved that 
he should have picked up an ac- 
quaintance with them. I can’t 
think, with his refined mind, what 
he can see about them ;—but the 
fact is, he is so shy that any bold, 
forward girl has more chance than 
a really lady-like, retiring one, with 
him. Anxious as I am to see him 
married, I think it would kill me if 
he were to fall a prey to one of 
those horrid creatures.’ 

‘But, mamma, I don’t see why 
you should be so anxious about 
Lionel’s marrying. He is not so 
very old. W hy, Julian Westbrook 
is three years older—four and 
thirty, isn’t he?—and he is still 
considered very captivating by 
every one (but his first cousins), I 
believe. Of course, we don’t find 
him so.’ 

‘If I hadn’t always brought you 
up to look upon Julian as your 
brother, I shouldn’t allow him to 
be here now, as much as he is, 
Kate. But he is not a marrying 
man ; besides, he has been too much 
spoilt ever to fall very seriously 
in love; and as he will never have 
anything more than he has now, it 
doesn’t signify, as it does with 
Lionel. With him it is a duty.’ 

‘That is a severe penalty on 
being an eldest son, mamma—to be 
dragged to the altar ag: uinst his 
will !’ 

‘Not at all. It only settles his 
position definitely for him, instead 
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of his shilly-shallying half his life. 
It would be a great weight off your 
father’s mind, ‘and mine, if he were 
comfortably and respectably mar- 
ried. Something must be done 
about him this year.’ 

‘What can you do, mamma ?’ 
said Kate, opening her eyes, and 
then laughing. ‘If you drive him 
to desperation, he will be proposing 
to Miss Roper. Wouldn’t Henry 
do as well, mamma? He will be 
home on leave next year. It 
strikes me, by the bye, that Miss 
Marston is just the sort of girl he 
would admire. He likes slight, 
tall women, you know.’ 

‘I hope Henry will not be so 
foolish as ever to think of admiring 
any woman who has not a good for- 
tune,’ said Mrs. Pomfret, in her 
quick, decisive way. ‘ Second 
sons can’t afford to marry just 
whenever the fancy seizes them.’ 

‘Nor elder sons either, it seems, 
for the matter of that,’ murmured 
her daughter, half aside. 

‘ However, there’s plenty of time 
for him to think of marrying ; and 
I wish I was as sure of Lionel as I 
am of poor dear Henry, who runs a 
risk, really, of being spoilt with 
all the fuss that it made about his 
good looks. Lionel’s, unluckily, 
are not a style that the world m 
general appreciates so much. Your 
father was saying to me to-day that 
if Lionel would only find some nice 
person P 

‘You mean if some nice person 
would find him, mamma.’ 

‘He would double his allowance, 
and give him a house in town. 
But you see, just because he has 
every thing that a@ young man can 
possibly want to settle comfortably, 
he seems to set his face resolutely 
against it. It is too provoking. 

‘Mamma,’ said Kate, presently, 
looking up, with a smile, ‘I think 
you’d better call at the Cedars 
this afternoon. It would be civil 
to leave your card upon Miss 
Pringle.’ 
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Mrs. Pomfret rang the bell, and 
ordered the carriage. 





CHAPTER II. 


AN ADDITION TO THE FAMILY. 


Mr. Marston was an old man of 


seventy-three, who had never been 
conspicuous for any great intel- 
lectual gifts. And yet his character 
was arare one. Faithful, upright, 
simple ; inwardly tender, yet having 

. horror of all outward emotion ; 
maui in his devotion through life’s 
best years to one object; manly in 
his resignation, when towards life’s 
close that object was taken from 
him,—the foundations of the cha- 
racter were hewn out of solid and 
enduring material. Above this 
again, Nature and the habits of 
three score years and ten had 
erected a structure which was cer- 
tainly original. The clockwork 
precision wherewith it pleased him 
that the events of yesterday should 
be repeated to-day, must have been 
violated in any household less quiet, 
and less devoted to the master’s 
perfect contentment, than that of 
the Cedars. The humour, which, 
it was said, his friends had de- 
lighted in when he was a young 
man, still smouldered, and sent up 
sparks now and then, indicating 
where the fire had been. His ill 
disguised delight in the narration 
of every terrible catastrophe, and 
every deed of daring, was another 
amusing trait which had survived 
youth and middle age. When read- 
ing the Times to him daily, his 
daughter often drew upon her 
imagination for a fuller supply of 
calamities than that journal af- 
forded. The state of the foreign 
funds was, indeed, the only other 
subject of the daily press in which 
he took a sustained interest. Poli- 
tics he had long ago done with. 
But this—the state of Spanish 
Bonds, Dutch Consols, and the 


like—it had become the habit of 
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half a lifetime to study. Not that 
he really cared about money or 
money-getting—it was just a habit, 
connected in his mind with the idea 
of a sound, shrewd, practical sense. 
That was what he prided himself 
upon being—a shrewd, practical 
man. Yet, in point of fact, wher- 
ever generosity or warmth of heart 
came into contact with his boasted 
prudence, the latter virtue went to 
the wall. A kinder heart in secret, 
a warmer friend in time of need, 

would be hard to find. But there 
were no fine sentiments: of such he 
had a righteous horror. He was a 
little hot-tempered—a little difficult 
to manage sometimes; but his pa- 
tience, under his great affliction, 
never flagged. In connection with 
it, the most singular fact about him 
remains untold. He never acknow- 
ledged that he was blind: ap- 
parently he did not know it. 
Whether he unwittingly deceived 
himself or sought, by a loving 
fraud, to deceive those dearest to 
him, none could ever tell. The 
growth of this calamity had been so 
slow—its nature, as his family 
knew, was so hopeless—that the 
da vaghter’s chief care after her 
mother’s death, was to break the 
force of the blow which she dreaded 
so much, when her father should 
learn that he was becoming 
gradually but incurably blind. 
When he first came to England, 
after his wife’s death, Mr. Marston 
had still a glimmering of light. 
Six months later, even that little 
light was darkened. But he had 
begun by inveighing strongly 
against the fogs of our country, 
which on the brightest summer’s 
day enveloped everything around 
him ; and he still kept up the habit. 
He would complain fifty times a 





day that it was ‘very dark,’ and 
wonder whether they had _ link- 
boys in London streets in such 


perilous weather. Noone could be 
cruel enough to destroy the inno- 
cent delusion, if such it really was, 
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The lamp did giye a very bad light ; 
the coals were very indifferent ; all 
the household, to judge by their own 
accounts, lived in a constant fog, 
and groped their way by faith, like 
the master, from room to room. 
He had got to know the house well 
—that part in which he lived, at 
least—and the long terrace, which 
he trod, with his servant’s arm, 
for one hour every day. 

Out of several children born to 


Mr. Marston, the two youngest 
alone survived. Rupert came into 


the world when his father was al- 
ready middle-aged ; and by reason 
of his mother’s health, which 
obliged them to live abroad, the 
boy never saw England until he 
was sent over to Harrow. Mr. 
Marston did not greatly prize 
classical learning: he could not see 
that it had much to do with the 
practical side of life: but he had 
himself been at a public school, and 
he was a great man for precedent ; 
therefore his son went to Harrow. 
When it came to be a question of 
Rupert’s going to college, however, 
Mr. Marston pooh- pooh’ d the idea. 

For a man who was not to enter 
one of the learned professions, what 
was the use of ity Rupert was to 
be a merchant, which was a sen- 
sible, lucrative calling ; towards 
which, from certain circumstances, 
Mr. Marston’s sympathies had been 
drawn for several years past. His 
uncle, who had left him all his pro- 
perty, had been a merchant in Lis- 
bon. The successor to this uncle, 
in the house, was one Lozados, who 
was a personal friend of Mr. Mar- 
ston’s, and with whom, at Cintra, 
he had resided, in habits of inti- 
macy, for many years. The house 
of Lozados was well known and re- 
spected, uniting, as it did, a great 


banking firm with one of the 
largest mercantile connections in 
Portugal. Mr. Marston himself 


had never had anything to do with 
the business. When he was a 
young man, his uncle had died, 
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leaving him, unconditionally, a 
large sum of money. It had been 
optional with him to withdraw this 
fortune from the hands of his 
uncle’s successor, but he had not 
chosen to do so. He had watched 
how the prosperity of the house 
(not without fluctuations, as revo- 
Jutions and such like agitated the 
money-market) steadily increased ; 
and he had resolved that his son 
should embrace a career which, 
with prudence and foresight, offered 
so many practical advantages. He 
was not to be brought up like a 


wealthy man’s only son: no, he 
was to live thriftily awhile, and 
early acquire business _ habits. 


There were still living men who de- 
clared that in this Mr. Marston de- 
parted altogether from the pre- 
cedent of his own youth. They as- 
serted that he had once been a 
dashing young spark, renowned for 
his feats across country, and for his 
driving of a certain yellow Stan- 
hope in the ring; but all this had 
been before his marriage, and in 
talking to his son he ignored those 
days. It would have been natural, 
under the circumstances, that Ru- 
pert, if he was ‘ to acquire business 
habits,’ should enter Lozados’ 
house ; but Mr. Marston, who had 
been obliged to live abroad so many 


years on account of his wife's 
health, remained a thorough Eng- 
lishman at heart, and he had a 


great dread of his son’s becoming a 
foreigner . He preferred, therefore, 
the young man’s entering, upon less 
advantageous terms, a merchant’s 
house in London, to the more bril- 
liant opening he could have had in 
Lisbon. And certain undesirable 
love-passages with a fair lady there, 
when the boy was only nineteen, 
confirmed the father’s decision, and 
hastened its being carried into exe- 
cution. 

The various phases of the young 
man’s life had left their traces on 
his character. A boyhood at Harrow, 
with a wandering home in Spain or 
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Italy, where he went for a few weeks 
from time to time ; an opening man- 
hood over a desk m the City, with 
an occasional holiday in the intoxi- 
cating society of some foreign 
capital, this had been Rupert 
Marston’s life. He was by nature 
passionate and easily stirred, but 
he possessed a strong will ; and his 
feelings were generally under the 
control incumbent on his father’s 
son, and an Englishman bred at a 
public school. 

Hewas not expansive, and, except 
towards women, he rarely showed 
what he felt. With them, even the 
very plainest, his manner had in it 
something chivalrous and protect- 
ing, which attracted old women 
and young girls alike; and he had 
got into more than one scrape in 
consequence. Women, in a word, 
were at once his strongest and his 
weakest point; and because he 


mistrusted himself, he had rarely 
sought their society of late, keep- 
ing resolutely in his narrow path 


of daily 
energy. 
That was the secret of his cha- 
racter. Whatever he did, he did it 
with all his soul and all his strength. 
He had been eight years now in 
Mr. Claxton’s house, ‘and he was a 
excellent man of business, with 
immense powers of application, and 
a zeal which never slackened. In 
the course of a few years more, if 
his father chose to disburse a cer- 
tain sum, there was very little 
doubt but that Mr. Claxton would 
admit Rupert as a junior partner 
into the house. And the know- 
ledge that that gentleman had 
high opinion of his son, and that 
he placed an amount of ‘confidence 
in him rarely accorded to so 
young a man, were sources of 
just pride to Mr. Marston. The 
relations between Rupert and 
his father were not common ones. 
The latter still exercised his parental 
authority undiminished, although 
the former was, in consequence of 
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his father’s blindness, almost abso- 
lute master to do as he pleased, 
Still, with forbearance and tact, he 
strove as patiently to bring the old 
man round to his way of thinking, 
and showed as much solicitude in 
obtaining his sanction and approval 
as though his father were still in 
the vigour and prime of life. In 
many respects Rupert was like his 
father; in his strong, well cut, 
aquiline nose, and deep-set eyes, no 
less than in his manly, robust 
temper, and in the serviceable, 
rather than showy, qualities of his 
mind. He was a man whom other 
men would find it difficult to ‘do ;’ 
but whom a woman—if haply he 
should fall foul of one so minded— 
might twist round her finger at 
pleasure. 

Mr. Marston’s 
seven years younger than her 
brother. In half an hour’s walk 
through London streets, you will 
see handsomer faces than hers. 
But you will not often find one you 
remember so distinctly many days 
after ; one which sets you thinking, 
as this face did, about ‘the character 
and story and future of its owner. 

Her story hitherto was to be told 
in few words; her character can, at 
best, be only indicated here: it will 
be shown, as far as I have the power, 
in its strength and its weakness, 
hereafter. 

She had been bred on the Conti- 
nent; not bred after foreign ways, 
however, but by a fond and careful 
mother, who was as English as she 
could be, in all the best sense of that 
word. Mrs. Marston had not 
thought of making her daughter 
brilliantly accomplished; and, in- 
deed, except to read aloud well, 
there was no one thing which Olivia 
did better than other girls. She 
was a tolerable musician; and she 
spoke more or less correctly the 
languagesof those countries in which 
she had travelled: that was all. 
If by ‘a good education,’ therefore, 
is meant the labour taken to acquire 


daughter was 
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a great variety of knowledge, Olivia 
was certainly not highly educated. 
But in that teaching which fits men 
and women to bear their burthens 
in life—in those noble lessons which 
prepare the character to resist alike 
the enervating effects of prosperity 
and the shocks of adversity—Mrs. 
Marston had spared no pains with 
her young daughter. She died 
when Olivia was nineteen. It was 
the girl’s first grief; and the brave 
help she brought to her blind 
stricken father, in this his sore 
need, was the first fruits of the 
mother’s teaching. 

But she was by no means a fault- 
less young person; and the mo- 
ther’s training had only partially 
succeeded in counteracting the 
foibles of nature. The result was 
one that is not uncommon, when 
nature and education struggle for 
the mastery. She was what is 
valled ‘ very inconsistent.’ People 
who only knew her a little, could 
not understand how any one so im- 
pulsive, at times, should, at others, 
seem cold and guarded ; how haply, 
when they looked that she should 
be angered, she was patient; and 
then again, why, suddenly, at men- 
tion of some disloyalty or wrong, 
the fire kindled in her cheek and 
eye, and she spoke words which, 
perhaps, had been better left un- 
said. She was rapid in her de- 
cisions, which being founded on 
strong natural impulses of right and 
wrong, often lacked worldly wisdom ; 
indeed, of this latter possession, she 
was (partly from circumstances, no 
doubt) singularly deficient. What 
will people say? was a question 
which it never occurred to her to 
ask; not because she despised con- 
ventionalities, but simply because 
her dealings with ‘ the world’ were 
so very limited, that the thing never 
troubled her. She was always a 
little shy, a little cold, with 
strangers; she was not used to 
them ; but there was not a particle 
of vanity or self-concern about her, 
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and she very soon thawed. She 
had seen a great deal of life, and 
very little of society—which is a 
nice distinction. She had read ¢ 
great deal, in a desultory way, am 
knew a great deal more than most 
girls of her age about all the com- 
plicated questions, the dangers, and 
difficulties of life. Love, save in 
the shadowy form wherein he pre- 
sents himself to every woman, had 
as yet no place in her imagination. 
Of that great ruling mystery in life 
she was, practically, more ignorant 
than many of her juniors. She 
lived very much in a world of her 
own, and felt small desire to in- 
terrupt the habits of seclusion which 
her mother’s death and her father’s 
blindness had brought about. What 
attraction could Fordingham neigh- 
bours have for her? She dis- 
couraged their advances, however, 
chiefly from the fear of anything 
that would derange her father’s 
She was 
All that was to be 
done, she did. Her chief thought 
was how to spare him any addi- 
tion to the heavy care under which 
his life was shadowed. 

Except when she was gardening, 
or driving, or about some household 
duty, she was by his side. Rupert 
vas off to the City early every 
morning; it was she who read the 
Times to her father ; who wrote his 


fixed routine of habits. 
his mainstay. 


journal (such a journal as it was! 


but he would have thought that 
heaven and earth were going to pass 
away had it remained unwritten) ; 
who brought him his cheques to 
sign; and.who was constantly at 
hand to answer questions as to the 
weather. Their talk was of out-of- 
the-world things, and not such 
gossip as the Fordingham folk en- 
Of perilous escapes and mar- 
vellous surprises; anecdotes of the 
past, of queer characters whom he 
had met in his youth ;—such were 
the staple subjects between the old 
man and his daughter. 

Of evenings, when Rupert came 
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home, she always read aloud—some 
stirring tale of adventure or the 
explorations of the last African 
traveller. In such books, Mr. Mar- 
ston took the keenest interest, and 
was disappointed if anything oc- 
curred to interfere with the even- 
ing’s reading. The only interrup- 
tion which at all compensated to 
him for the loss, was the occasional 
visit of two old Spanish friends of 
his—City men, who often came 
down to dine at the Cedars, having 
a general invitation todoso. They 
were almost the only visitors Mr. 
Marston ever saw ; he never talked 
or thought about the people who 
lived at a stone’s-throw from his 
gate. Though very far from what 
is generally understood as an ima- 
ginative man, he too dwelt in a 
world of his own, a world of the 
past; and such being the case, it 
was no wonder that the seclusion 
in which his daughter lived never 
struck him as uncommon, or un- 
desirable. 

This mode of life would have con- 
tinued unchanged, but for the arrival 
of a new inmate at the Cedars. 

With that arrival, a more mun- 
dane element entered the house. 
Mr. Marston had no longer the un- 
interrupted benefit of his daughter’s 
society. His enjoyment of those 
long quiet evenings was broken 
into. And though the reading was 
resumed from time to time, it was 
never the same thing again. For 
there was one listener too much, 
who never thoroughly liked it. 

Miss Clorinda Pringle was Mrs. 
Marston’s elder sister. For the 
last five and thirty years she had 
lived alone, and she was now sixty- 
nine. Mrs. Marston had always 
been fond of her sister; the. strong 
tie of girlhood never having loosened 
under absence, and the widening 
dissimilarity of their characters. 
As often as circumstances had per- 
mitted during the lifetime of the 
former, they had met; but this, 
owing to the married lady’s state 
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of health, and the unmarried lady’s 
dread of crossing the water, was 
not often. It cannot be said that 
Mr. Marston felt any very lively 
regret at this. He and his sister- 
in-law did not suit; and during 
his dear wife’s lifetime he was just 
as well pleased that the ocean should 
divide them. Now the case was 
different. All that was connected, 
however remotely, with his departed 
wife, had a value in his eyes. Her 
he never named, even to his chil- 
dren, but they felt the secret cause 
of many a change in his thoughts 
and opinions. So when Miss Pringle 
drove down to the Cedars for 
the first time after the Marston’s 
arrival from abroad, Olivia was not 
surprised to see how cordially her 
father greeted her aunt Clorinda. 
It was so long since they had met, 
that Olivia scarcely remembered 
her aunt. She found a little lively 
old lady, very much dressed, with 
a flaxen wig, and great juvenility 
of manner; talking very fast, and 
chiefly about herself; addicted to 
society, a great fidget, somewhat of 
a screw; but in the ordinary in- 
tercourse of life, good-natured, and 
not given to evil speaking. Of 
course she was selfish ; it would be 
fatal to all of us, having no creature 
on earth to think of but ourselves 
for five and thirty years. She was 
well off, but had no home; none of 
the small cares and burthens to be 
borne for others, which a home 
brings with it. Her own dress, her 
whist, the misdemeanours of a maid 
(who came into office generally, 
with a new wig, once a year, that 
being the utmost period any woman 
had ever been known to stand Miss 
Pringle’s ‘ ways’); and these, with 
the performance of her duties to 
society, filled up the measure of her 
thoughts and time. She dwelt in 
lodgings—at Bath, at Brighton, at 
Harrowgate, and occasionally, as 
now, in London. She was delighted 
to see her relations again: thought 
Olivia ‘ very like her poor mother,” 
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was overflowing in her recollections 
of the past, and appeared entirely 
to have forgotten that her brother- 
in-law had not always been quite as 
affectionate as he now seemed. 

But Olivia knew her father so 
well that she saw, after the second 
long day Aunt Clo had spent at 
the Cedars, that the spinster’s ex- 
uberance of talk was a sore trial 
to Mr. Marston. He was getting a 
little deaf—just enough to make it 
necessary for those who addressed 
him to speak distinctly ; and Aunt 
Clo seemed never able to get rid of 
her words fast enough. Yet Mr. 
Marston’s patience held out. Ap- 
parently he was resolved to com- 
pensate to Miss Pringle for all his 
sins of omission in past years. At 
last, one day, when she was gone, 
after having bemoaned her forlorn 
condition, and her solitude at such 
times as she was not in society, and 
the discomforts of a lodging, Mr. 
Marston turned to his daughter and 
said, 

‘T have been calculating. 
aunt is seventy next 
Olivia.’ 

‘Is she, father ? 
look as much.’ 

‘And it is very lonely and un- 
comfortable for her, living all by 
herself. She seems fond of you, 
L think—eh ?’ 

‘Well—yes—I dare say she is. 
It was very kind of her to give me 
those topazes yesterday.’ 

‘Your aunt wants to come and 
live with us, Olive. I’m sure of 
it.’ 

His daughter said nothing. 

‘1 think we ought to ask her.’ 

Still she was dumbfounded. 

‘Shall you mind it very much, 
Olive ?’ 

‘I, father ?—itis you. I mean— 
of course I cannot mind anything 
you like ;—but-———’ 

*T don’t like it, Olivia. I don’t 
pretend to like it. Your aunt 
gabbles like a magpie. I can’t 
hear one word in a dozen she says. 


Your 
birthday, 
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But she is lonely and old—and I 
think some one—some one who is 
gone—you know who, my dear— 
would like to offer her a home, if 
That is why I do 


she were alive. 
it.’ 

Then Olivia said no more. She 
knew that, however distasteful to 
her father, the thing was to be; 
unless her aunt should decline the 
offer. She did not decline it. She 
came, bringing a maid, and paying 
her due share of the household 
expenses. It was very character- 
istic of Mr. Marston, that after 
making the great sacrifice he had 
done, he should charge his daugh- 
ter to see that her aunt settled her 
accounts punctually every week. 

The coming of Aunt Clo infused 
altogether a new element into that 
quiet household. 


CHAPTER III. 
MAKING ACQUAINTANCE. 


‘My dear Olivia, I cannot hear of 
your moping yourself to death in 
this absurd way, seeing no one. 
I have no idea of moping myself, I 
assure you. It is very bad for my 
nerves. Dr. Flaherty told me when 
I was at Harrowgate that social 
relaxation was half the battle, and 
we sat down such a delightful 
party every day to dinner at the 
“Granby,” it quite assisted diges- 
tion, ’'m sure. I always get ill 
when I’m alone.’ 

‘Well, you see, Aunt Clo, you 
run no risk of that here, as papa 
and I never go out.’ 

‘That’s just it! It is perfectly 
absurd, a girl, at your age, shutting 
yourself up like this; why I—I— 
I’m not very young, perhaps, but I 
should consider it quite wrong— 
yes, wrong—to shut myself up as if 
I-were in a conventor monastery, 
or something. As to your papa, of 
course that is another thing. He 
would go about if he could, poor 
man, but he can’t.’ 
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‘Well, aunt, I can only say I 
don’t feel as if it would amuse me 
a bit to go into Fordingham society. 
I shouldn’t know what to talk 
about to the people. I don’t think 
we should have many subjects in 
common; and, on the whole, I’m 
sure I’m happier at home here.’ 

‘Well it is vastly ridiculous of 
you, and indeed I think it is quite 
selfish, Olivia, for I believe your 
father would be quite spirited up 
by hearing a little gossip about his 
neighbours , and seeing one or two 
occasionally.’ : 

‘He was never fond of gossip at 
any time—now less than ever.’ 

‘Mr. Marston,’ said Miss Prin- 
gle, veering suddenly round in her 
chair, so as to face the old gentle- 
man, ‘shouldn’t you like a friend 
or two sometimes to drop in here? 
I’m sure you would.’ 

‘To drop what?’ said Mr. Mar- 
ston, with his hand up to his ear. 

‘Dear me! your papa’s hearing 
gets worse and worse, Olivia. To 


drop in here—to drop you a call,’ 
she shouted. 


‘I’m not deaf, my dear Miss 
Pringle. I like people to speak 
distinctly—but you need never 
scream at me. No, I can’t say 
that I should like that sort of thing 
dropped on me at all hours. Olivia 
keeps these rooms so dark that it is 
impossible to see who comes in. 
And then the fog; it’s as much as 
one can do to find the way to one’s 
mouth. Does the fog get in your 
head, Miss Pringle, as it does into 
mine ?’ 

‘Bless your heart ! 
there’s no fog. 
day.’ 

‘Hush!’ whispered Olivia, flush- 
ing. ‘You forget, Aunt Clo, we 
never contradict him about the fog.’ 
Then she said aloud, ‘ It is a beauti- 
ful day, father, but we are too near 
London not to feel the influence of 
the smoke. Besides, coming from 
a clear sunny climate, as we do, of 
course it seems worse to us.’ 


Mr. Marston, 
It is a bright April 
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‘Well, at least you will allow 
that it is quite warm, Mr. Marston,’ 
cried Aunt Clo. 

‘I should say it was both dark 
and cold,’ returned the blind man, 
‘but I am glad if others don’t find 
it so. Olivia,’ he continued, extend- 
ing his hand over the fire, ‘ these 
coals don’t throw out any heat; you 
should get some more.’ 

‘I will put on a log of wood; 
that will make a blaze.’ 

‘Gracious! I must go to the 
window,’ exclaimed Aunt Clo. ‘The 
skin is nearly burnt off my face, 
as itis. Do you use milk of roses, 
Olivia? You ought to. It’s the 
way I’ve kept my complexion as I 
have. And you shouldn’t sit over 
that great roasting fire.’ 

‘ My father likes my sitting here, 
and I don’t feel it.’ 

‘Olivia,’ he said, turning round 
to her side, ‘ when will Rupert be 
back? It is quite dark already—eh?’ 

* He will not be back for a 
time yet, it gets dark so soon.’ 

‘Dark!’ cried Aunt Clo (but 
she was too far for Mr. Marston to 
hear her), ‘why, we are going out 
to drive. How can you talk so? 
It is time to go and put on our 
things ; the carriage will be round 
in ten minutes.’ 

And Aunt Clo frisked out of the 
room. ‘Father, we are going out 
for a short drive.’ 

‘Dear me! what can be the 
pleasure of driving in such weather ? 
The coachman will be sure to lose 
his way, or drive you up against 
something, and smash the panels 
in. W. hy can’t you stay at home ? 
Home is much the best place in 
these fogs.’ 

‘So it is; but we foolish women 
like going out, no matter what 
the weather is. And John, you 
know, is so steady, there is never 
any danger with him. My aunt is 
anxious to return some visits that 
have been paid her, and she would 
be unhappy not to go.’ 

‘What a woman that is,’ 


long 


muttered 
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the old man, 
single half-hour. There is nothing 
to be done, is there, Olivia ? ’ 

‘Nothing at all, but to sit still 
by your fire-side, and pity our rest- 
lessness in wanting to go out in 
such weather.’ 

‘I did take my walk, you know,’ 
he said quickly. ‘And then you 
wrote my journal, and we did the 
accounts together. Did you send 
that pound to the soldier’s wife you 
read to me about in the Times ? ’ 

‘Yes father, I sent it without 
your name.’ 

‘That was right. And you wrote 
my letter to Lozados? Well, then 
there’s nothing more to be done. 
No cheque to sign, I hope ?’ 

‘Oh, dear, no,’ returned Olivia, 
smiling. ‘No cheques, nothing at 
all to do but to sit still. Shall 
Fritz come and be with you?’ 

Mr. Marston would never admit 
that he wanted any one. Hence his 
reply to Miss Pringle’s suggestion 
of friends ‘dropping in.’ Hence, 
too, his invariable rejoinder when 
Olivia proposed his German servant 
coming to sit with him. 

‘Well, he can come if he likes; 
but remember, I don’t want him, 
Olivia, and I’m not going out 
again.” 

But as his daughter knew, not- 
withstanding this protest, that her 
father found the old Alsatian 
soldier, with his 
Napoleon and his stories of the 
retreat from Moscow, very plea- 
sant company, Fritz was sent up- 
stairs. 

‘M’sieu feut se promener encore 
un betit ben?’ asked Fritz, as 
usual, on entering the room. 

‘Ah! Qu’est-ce que vous me 
proposez la?’ was the reply in 
good slow strong English-French, 
delivered with indignation, as 
though the proposal were quite 
unheard-of. ‘ Par ung pareil temps, 
Fritz... Ah!’ 

‘Si m’sieu feut b’en 


essayer, il 
fait un temps doux, comme . .. dela 


‘never quiet for a 


recollections of 
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pate d’amande!’ returned Fritz, as 
he bent over his master. 

‘Il ne faut pas congtredire la 
raison, Fritz. N’est-ce pas que le 
brouillard vous monte dans la téte ?’ 

‘Parbleu, oui, m’sieu, mais—ca 
n’empéche pas—le zoleil va son 
train, tout de méme.’ 

And, after a great deal more 
persuasion, Fritz got his master 
out upon the terrace. There was 
always a grand battle to obtain this 
second walk. 

Olivia, as in duty bound, accom- 
panied her aunt in the round of 
visits the spinster was delighted 
to have to return: within a fort- 
night after her arrival; but on this 
afternoon Mrs. Pomfret was the 
only lady they found at home. 

T hey were shown into a large and 
very sumptuous drawing-room, 
where a stout comely woman of 
fifty sat at work, talking to a young 
man who had all the appearance of 
being at home, as he lounged back 
on the sofa, with his feet upon a 
chair. A _ short, smooth, fresh- 
faced girl stood near the fire- place. 
She had apparently just come in 
from riding. Her hat was in her 
hand, and the end of her dark hair, 
slipping from its comb, had partially 
fallen. 

‘I’m delighted to be at home 
when you called,’ said Mrs. Pom- 
fret, rising. ‘Itis such a chance 
ever finding any one. Kate, my 
love, you know Miss Marston—my 
ds wughter, Miss Pringle—and Miss 
Marston, allow me to introduce my 
nephew, Mr. Westbrook. Is your 
brother at home, Kate ?’ 

Kate was understood to say ‘No, 
while Miss Pringle looked round 
her, and kept exclaiming, ‘ Dear 
me, what a beautiful house! Really 
quite a palace, Mrs. Pomfret ; quite 
fitted for a féte, I’m sure!’ 

The lady smiled, and sank her 
voice into a confidential tone. 

‘We do occasionally gather our 
neighbours together, Miss Pringle, 
but to tell you the truth there are 
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very few with whom we can be 
intimate here, and those we see 
more of a quiet way at dinner.’ 

‘With a rubber of whist, I dare 
say, afterwards?’ suggested Miss 
Pringle. 

‘Exactly; or a little music, as 
the case may be. Sometimes the 
young people g get up a waltz, when 
we can get dow n a few gentlemen 
from London. Our society,’ she 
added, shaking her head, ‘is very 
limited. One is obliged to be par- 
ticular, you know. Such people as 
we have, coming here, and taking 
good houses ! ’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said her visitor, with 
elevated brows. ‘Dear me! now, 
when I looked round in church 
and saw such a number of—of 


smart bonnets, and so on, I thought 
a large society 


you must have quite 
here.’ 

‘Mostly retired tradesmen,’ 
Mrs. Pomfret, mournfully. 
of them not even retired.’ 

Now, Mrs. Pomfret’s father was 
a soap-boiler. I have refrained 
from mentioning the painful fact 
hitherto ; but the truth, sooner or 
later, must be told. Mr. Pomfret, 
who was a gentleman (though an 
uncommonly dull one), in every 
sense of the word, and a sleeping 
partner in a bank, had married 
Mrs. Pomfret, no doubt in conside- 
ration of her very large fortune. 
She had made him a “good wife, 
and, according to her lights, she 
was an excellent mother. She had, 
besides, infinitely more brains than 
her husband. Her failings it is 
unnecessary to point out, for they 
lay upon the surface, and some- 
times obtruded themselves, indeed, 
more annoyingly than serious vices 
might have done; so that, in this 
manner, much that was kind and 
excellent was obscured. 

‘I dare say Mr. Marston feels, 
as I do, that with daughters, one 
can’t be too particular, Miss Prin- 
gle. It is a great responsibility. 
With only a brother, too, to chape- 
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rone her. I can quite understand 
Mr. Marston’s not caring that his 
daughter should make many ac- 
quaintance at first; but now that 
you are come, Miss Pringle, and 
van act as mamma,I do hope we 
shall see more of your niece.’ 

‘I’m sure you're very kind. I 
was telling her, only to-day, that 
I meant to break through her con- 
ventual habits. Quite ridiculous 
a girl of her age moping herself 
in that way, isn’t it? And to do 
Mr. Marston justice, though he 

says he doesn’t like society himself, 
I’m sure he would never stand in 
the way of Olivia’s going out.’ 

‘ Charming person she seems to 
be—so refined-looking, so unlike 
the common herd, Miss Pringle.’ 

That lady evidently accepted 
this as a subtle compliment to 
herself. 

‘She takes after the Pringles, I 
believe ; and there is a strong like- 
ness runs throughout the family to 
the portraits of cur great ancestor, 
who was henchman to Robert the 
Bruce.’ 

‘ Indeed ?’ exclaimed Mrs. Pomfret, 
with great unction. ‘ How very in- 
teresting! Whata very old family ! 
Well, Miss Marston, I must say, has 
a great air of nobility.’ 

‘We are all said to have that je 
ne sais quot which is seen in the 
portraits of the great henchman ; but 
I believe my colouring, the colour of 
my hair, at least, is more like his 
than Olivi la’s ; but then she, you see, 
has a touch of the Marstons.’ 

By what process of reasoning the 
spinster contrived to believe that she 
was unadulterated Pringle (unless 
she could show that that race had 
bred in and in, throughout all these 
generations), while in her niece the 
pure type was marred, it would have 
been curious to learn. Mrs. Pomfret 
was quite sharp enough to perceive 
this little difficulty, but her mind 
was held in thrall by the fact of her 
visitor’s great antiquity—of family, 
and she forbore from any indiscreet 
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question. The conversation between 
the two elder ladies gained strength 
and volume as it flowed along. It 
meandered through a variety of 
fields, but it never slackened ; that 
little disclosure of the henchman 
had given it a marvellous impetus. 
The ‘ young people ’ were, in the 
meantime, improving acquaintance 
at the other end of the room. The 
gentleman who had been introduced 
under the name of Westbrook had 
sauntered towards the young ladies ; 
but, as though he felt himself too 
tall, or was too indolent, to remain 
standing at his full height—and he 
was nearly six foot three—he leaned, 
with his arms foided, against the 
embrasure of the window, and in 
this attitude occasionally dropped a 
word or two into the girls’ conver- 
sation. He was well-looking, and 
better made than most very tall men 
are: broadin the chest and — 
in the leg, with good hands and feet 
The upper part of the face was very 
handsome, but the mouth, distinctly 
seen under the slight fair moustache, 
was not a pleasant mouth in repose, 
though when he spoke, the fine 
even teeth and a pleasant voice 
obliterated disagreeable effect. 
The manner was that of a man 
careless and lazy until roused—ac- 
customed, probably, to conquest— 
and so completely self-assured as to 
render effort, restraint, or hesitation, 
entirely impossible with him. Ina 
vulgar man this would have been 
insupportable, but Julian Westbrook 
was a gentleman. There was that 
about him which might attract or 
repel you, but his manner could 
never be thonght offensive. Miss 
Marston, having conceived of most 
Englishmen that they were shy, 
stiff, and ill at ease, was agreeably 
surprised with this specimen. It 
chanced that, after a while, Miss 
Pomfret asked her if she rode. 
Olivia replied that she had done so 
a good deal im Spain, whereupon 
Westbrook observed that he had 
ridden through the greater part of 


its 
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Spain the year before. They fell to 
talking of different places known to 
them both, and this link once found, 
a chain quickly formed itself. West- 
brook was roused. He had been to 
Cintra. He knew the house where 
the Marstons had lived for five 
winters. He even knew a merchant 
there, who was one of their oldest 
friends. The interchange of remi- 
niscence was so animated that Kate 
Pomfret found herself completely 
stranded and forgotten. When Miss 
Pringle rose to take leave, her niece 
was quite surprised to find that more 
than twenty minutes had slipped 
away. Westbrook conducted them 
to the carriage. 

‘What a very fine man, Olivia,’ 
exclaims Aunt Clo as the carriage 
drives off. ‘ How I do like tall men ! 
I wish Rupert was a little taller, 
Olivia.’ 

‘Rupert is quite tall enough, I 
think,’ said his sister, tetchy for 
her brother’s reputation, even in the 
matter of inches. ‘He is nearly 
five feet ten. Those very tall men 
never know what to do with their 
legs.’ 

‘Well, this one had his legs most 
comfortably stretched on a chair 
when we came in,’ laughed the old 
lady. ‘I thought it quite a pity to 
disturb him. But I suppose he was 
repaid by talking to you. You 
seemed to get on famously together.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Olivia. ‘We got on 
very well, for he knows dear San 

Salvador, and all my favourite walks 
at Cintra: and we found we had 
mutual acquaintances, too. I little 
thought ever to meet any one at the 
Pomfrets’ whom I could talk to about 
the dear old place.’ 

‘ Well, now, I hope you're obliged 
to me for making you come out of 
your shell. Mrs. Pomfret seems 
really a charming woman, and quite 
soe tiably inclined. And what a 
beautiful house! I’m sure they 
must have very nice parties.’ 

‘Do ladies in England wear 
flowers in their caps of a morning ? 
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She is good-natured, I should think, 
but rather oppressively over civil. 
I thought the daughter pretty— 
didn’t you, aunt ?’ 

‘I can’t say I looked at her much. 
I saw a young person in a Joseph, 
or something of the kind, who didn’t 
seem to me to open her lips. You 
and the tall good-looking man— 
what’s his name ?—had the talking 
all to yourselves, Olivia.’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Clo! I hope I wasn’t 
rude,’ said Olivia, colouring wlth 
compunction. ‘I was interested in 
talking about Cintra, and I’m afraid 
I forgot her.’ 

In Mrs. Pomfret’s drawing-room, 
meantime, the departed visitors were, 
of course, equally being discussed. 

‘Well, Julian, what do you think 
of our new beauty? Iam so an- 
noyed that Lionel wasn’t here. Such 
a good opportunity to have intro- 
duced him, and then he could have 
gone and called.’ 

‘Catch him, my dear aunt,’ said 
Westbrook smiling. ‘I can’t say 
that I think he has had any great 
loss in missing the opportunity of 
being introduced to your beauty. 
He can see better-looking women 
any day.’ 

‘Oh, come, Julian!’ laughed Kate; 
‘that’s rather good. I’m not blind, 
you know. You never look half as 
interested or animated when you’re 
talking to Miss Wells, or Miss Bligh, 
as you did just now. You may say 
what you like, I’m sure you do 
admire Miss Marston.’ 

‘Do I, Kate? Well, of course, 
you know best. I grant the girl is 
thorough-bred looking, and—’ 

‘That she has every right to be,’ 
struck in Mrs. Pomfret. ‘The 
Pringles, it seems, are a very old 
family. Their ancestor was hench- 
man to Robert Bruce.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Julian, drily. ‘ Well, 
the descendant of King Robert the 
Bruce’s henchman is too sallow. 
There is something piquant about 
her face, but she don’t carry enough 
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flesh. That isn’t at all the sort of 
thing for Lionel. He won’t admire 
her.’ 


‘I didn’t say that he would,’ re- 
marked his provoking cousin, sotto 
voce. * What I said was that you 
did.’ 

‘I don’t know when,’ said Mrs. 
Pomfret, ruminating, ‘I don’t know 
when I have seen a young per- 
son who has taken my fancy so 
much. So distinguished—so very 
distinguished, Julian. And Miss 
Pringle is really a very nice lively 
old lady ; a little vain, a httle fool- 
ish, perhaps, but really very plea- 
sant. I must ask them to dinner 
at once. Now, what day can you 
come down, Julian ?—and we’ll try 
and get up a little party; only, 
don’t throw us over as you did last 
time, because your uncle doesn’t 
like it.’ 

‘I didn’t promise. When I pro- 
mise I always keep my engage- 
ments.’ 

*‘ Hm—well, I don’t know about 
that. At all events, will you promise 
now ? 

‘Yes. Next’ Wednesday or Fri- 
day ; either day is free,’ said he, re- 
ferring to his engagement-book. 

‘Good. I will give them the 
choice ; they can’t well escape then. 
I must make sure of Lionel first, 
however: and remember, I count 
upon you.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
DOMESTIC DISCUSSION. 


Olivia was struck with her 
brother’s manner that evening. She 
thought he looked anxious, and 
seemed preoccupied. Indeed, he 
took so little part in the conver- 
sation that even Aunt Clo, who 
talked too much to observe such 
things generally, had her attention 
roused to the fact; and, as usual, 
she did not hesitate a moment in 
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communicating the result of her 
observation to its object. 

‘Why, what is come to you to- 
night, Rupert? You can’t open 
your lips. Isuppose you're in love. 
Come, tell us the name of the fair 
lady. It must be that, you know ; 
because it’s quite unnatural your 
sitting there when you come from 
town, and having nothing to tell 
us—not a word to say—when we’re 
expecting you to give us all the 
news.’ 

Thus rallied, Rupert laughed, and 
exerted himself to answer his aunt 
in a becoming spirit. 

*You’re quite right, Aunt Clo; 
you have an extraordinary gift of 
always divining thetruth. I’m over 
head and ears in love with an en- 
chanting creature I met in an 
omnibus. We had a shower just as 
I was leaving the city. I couldn’t 
get a cab, and I didn’t choose to 
get wet outside a ’bus, so I did what 
1 particularly dislike, generally — 
got in. I was rewarded, in this 
instance, by sitting opposite the 
most lov ely cr eature I think I have 
ever seen.’ 

Olivia looked up from her work 
to see if Rupert was in earnest, or 
only inventing for Aunt Clo’s amuse- 
ment. She could not tell; but in 
either case, she of course felt very 
sure that the anxious expression of 
his face had no sort of connection 
with his omnibus beauty. 

* Well, and of course you followed 
her? And who did she turn out 
to be ? I was once in an omnibus 
myself, and I remember a man sta- 
ring at me; and | was so uncom- 
fortable, because there was a woman 
with two babies opposite me, and 
another who would suck oranges, 
and the juice came over my black 
silk cloak, and I thought it was 
altogether very disagreeable; and 
certainly no one with any sort of 
pretensions to—to appearance — 
ever to go in one (indeed, 
hadn’t been for the rain, I shoulda’ . 
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of course, have got into one then) ; 
so that I really pity your beauty, 
Rupert, if she was a lady.’ 

‘I tell you, Aunt Clo, she was 
simply divine. How can you insti- 
tute a doubt, after that, as to 
whether she was a lady? Very 
modest ; very quietly dressed ; the 
loveliest little hands you ever ‘Saw, 
which looked as if they had been 
picking rose-buds all their life—no 
harder work than that. Then such 
hair and eyes! She got out in 
Tottenham Court Road, and I 
watched her get into another *bus— 
a Hampstead one. That is all I 
know about her; but my peace of 
mind is irrevocably gone.’ 

‘Bless me, why didn’t you follow 
her, then, and find out who she was? 
I remember once being followed. 
It was at Tunbridge, ‘and I was 
walking up and down the Pantiles : 
and every turn I took, the man 
turned also, until at last it became 
so conspicuous that I had to go 
home. I have reason to believe 
that the man learnt who I was, for 
he discontinued his pursuit after 
that (knowing, of course, that it 
would be hopeless) ; and indeed he 
had the good taste whenever we 
met generally to look the other way, 
which I thought showed great 
delicacy.’ 

‘Great,’ said her nephew. ‘ But 
I showed greater, for I would not 
follow my beauty at all. In the 
first place, I thought it would dis- 
tress her to be tracked from om- 
nibus to omnibus in that way; in 
the next, I knew you would be 
waiting for dinner, and I had only 
just time to catch the train.’ 

When both Mr. Marston and Miss 
Pringle were gone to bed, Olivia, 
as she wished her brother good 
night, whispered— 

‘You are anxious, dear Rupert, 
about something—TI do not ask you 
what; for if it were anything in 
which I could be of use, I know you 
would tell me.’ 
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‘I will tell you, Olive. Though 
my trouble is not one you can under- 
stand, the difficulty in which it 
places me you will. I have reason 
to believe that it would be a 
very good thing if I could per- 
suade my father to remove a large 
portion of his property from Lo- 
zados’ house in Lisbon, where it all 
now is. But, as you know, this is 
just one of the few subjects upon 
which it is very difficult to talk to 
him. From the loss of his sight, 
now, his mind broods over anything 
of this kind, and agitates itself so 
much upon any matter of business 
that I feel afraid of the effect of 
entering into a discussion with him 
on such. Besides which, his pre- 
judices on certain points are strong, 
and I doubt any arguments of mine 
having effect in moving them. Still 
I feel it a grave responsibility to 
withhold from telling him what I 
think.’ 

Olive stood still for a moment, 
the lighted candle in her hand. 

‘Tell him, Rupert,’ she said, de- 
cisively. ‘If you think it right, 
you mustn’t hesitate to tell him.’ 

‘ But you always dread his being 
agitated, and you know the dis- 
cussion is sure to agitate him. If I 
speak to him at all upon the matter, 
I must speak plainly.’ 

‘Mayn’t it save him from greater 
agitation hereafter, dear? 1 never 
would say anything to worry him 
unless it’s absolutely right and neces- 
sary; but, then, 1 think—indeed, 
[’'m swre—Rupert, one oughtn’t to 
hesitate. Tell him to-morrow morn- 
ing, openly, all you think, and leave 
me to tranquillise his mind after- 
wards as best I may.’ 

Rupert Marston delayed going to 
town fora couple of hours the follow- 
ing morning, in order to have the 
necessary interview with his father. 
The old gentleman must not be 
disturbed out of his ordinary 
routine, let what might happen. 
He breakfasted in his own room, 
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and left it as the clock struck ten. 
Before that hour none but Fritz 
ever saw him. He would have 
looked upon it as ridiculous, and 
been annoyed had either of his 
children, in their anxiety arter his 
health, ever penetrated this morn- 
ing sanctuary. At ten, therefore, 
on this morning, as usual, he 
entered the library, his journal- 
book in his hand, ready for Olivia 
to make the little entry of monoto- 
nous sameness, which he would not 
for worlds have omitted. Rupert 
was here, alone, waiting to receive 
him. Olivia had contrived, on some 
haberdashery pretence or other, 
to get Aunt Clo away to her own 
room. 

‘Good morning, father.’ 

‘You here? Why, how comes it 
you are not in town? Where’s 
Olivia ? Aint she here to write my 
journal ?” 

‘She is engaged with my aunt 
for a few minutes. She will be 
down presently.’ Then, with a 
great effort, ‘1 want to speak to 
you, father, about keeping all your 
money out of England—in Lozados’ 
or any foreign bank. The inte- 
rest they pay is very large, I 
know, but there is a great feeling 
prevails in this country of the inse- 
curity of these banks. Lozados is 
a great friend of yours: I am aware 
that you will be very loth to re- 
move your money from his keeping ; 
but all the men of business whom I 
know, regard it as very unsafe to 
keep the bulk of one’s property in 
such hands. I think it right to 
tell you this, father, as I have now 
of course more opportunities of hear- 
ing the opinions of various classes 
of men in the city upon these sub- 
jects than you have. What I now 
mention is not only the opinion of 
Mr. Claxton : it is universal.’ 

Mr. Marston was bending for- 
wards, his lips parted, and his hand 
raised to his ear so as not to lose 
a syllable his son uttered. His 
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cheek did not flush; neither did his 
eye kindle. A slightly sarcastic 
smile just touched the corners of 
his mouth. His son was amazed to 
see how calmly his father heard 
him to an end. 

‘There is nothing new under the 
sun, Rupert. I knew all you have 
been saying five-and-thirty years 
ago, when we first went to live 
abroad. The fortune your great 
uncle left me had been for years, as 
you know, in the hands of Lozados, 
who became his partner in the 
mercantile house, and I scarcely 
thought myself justified when I in- 
herited his money, in removing it 
from that house. I shouldn’t think 
myself justified in doing so now, 
certainly. They have always 
proved punctual in their payments 
—honourable in all their dealings. 
I have never had any reason to 
regret continuing to bank with 
them, though, of course, I have 
been urged, over and over again, to 
transfer my money here, and get 
one third less income! No, Master 


Rupert, you can do as you please 
when I am gone, but as long as I 
live,—it won’t be very long,—I 


don’t desert my old friends. Why, 
Lozados and I are just the same 
age.” 

“¢T am sorry, father,—and the 
son’s manner showed that his 
father’s words hurt him,—‘I am 
sorry you should think I would not 
respect your wishes at all times— 
or that I have any selfish feeling in 
what I say. It is to spare you 
future anxiety that I ask you to 
consider now whether it is not ad- 
visable to take at least a portion of 
your property out of Lozados’ hands. 
He may be the most honourable 
man in the world, but he may be 
unfortunate. There exists a feeling 
in the City that his house is not 
very secure. It is known to have 
sustained heavy losses lately.’ 

‘So it did in 1834, and it tided 
them over. Every one said, then, 
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it was in danger, but I wouldn’t 
take a penny out, and perhaps I 
and a few others were instrumental 
in keeping him afloat.’ 

Rupert was silent: then he re- 
solved to make one more effort. 

‘At least, father, will you let 
Olivia’s fortune be taken out, and 
vested in the hands of trustees for 
her? If she married an English- 
man to-morrow, he : 

‘There is time enough to talk 
of that when she does marry,’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Marston, raising his 
head. ‘At present Olivia doesn’t 
seem anxious to leave me, and 
where I think it well that: my money 
should be, I believe she is content 
that hers should remain.’ 

There was a slight reproach con- 
veyed in the words which was not 
lost on Rupert. He felt there was 
nothing more to be said, or to be 
done. He had expected to find his 
father difficult to persuade, excited, 
irritable ; but he was not prepared 
to find him so ready to reply to 
every argument he had to adduce, 
so clear in his views, so impossible 
to alarm, so tenacious of the pur- 
pose, which he had held unchanged 
through all these years. He saw it 
was hopeless ; and, with a sigh, he 
left the room, and taking his hat, 
walked out of the house without 
seeing Olivia. When she came 
down a few minutes later, in some 
anxiety as to how her father 
should have borne the interview 
with Rupert, she found the former 
sitting tranquilly in his arm-chair, 
with an amused smile upon his 
face. 

‘Is that you, Olivia? I’ve had 
Rupert here, my dear, full of wise 
saws which he has picked up in the 
City, and trying to frighten me 
about my old friend Lozados. The 
boys in the present day amuse 
me; they are so mighty prudent 
and clever. Why, as I told him, 
they tried to make me take all my 
money out of Lozados’ hands long 
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before Rupert was even born or 
thought of, so I’m not going to be 
terrified by that cry of “ wolf” now 
—eh, Olivia ?’ 

‘The wolf did come at last, 
father,’ said the girl, gravely. Then 
she came and sat at his feet, and 
took his hand between hers. 

‘What? Rupert has been trying 
to frighten you, too, has he?’ ex- 
claimed the acute old man. ‘ Now, 
listen to me, child. For nearly 
fifty-five years I have managed my 
own affairs, and pretty well, too, I 
flatter myself. I’ve always been 
a careful man—you know my favou- 
rite proverb, “‘Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.”’ You act upon 
that, and tell Rupert to act upon it, 
Olivia, and not to trouble his head 
about Lozados. He is as safe as 
the Bank of England. He has been 
my friend for five-and-thirty years, 
and my uncle’s before me. Iam 


not going to give him up, now, for 


any boy’s whim.’ 

He spoke for the first time with 
some heat, and brought down his 
thin hand smartly upon the arm of 
his chair as he finished. Olivia 
saw, as her brother had done, that 
it would be worse than useless to 
pursue the subject further. It was 
so very seldom she had ever heard 
her father assume this tone, since 
age and infirmity had rendered 
him so dependent upon his children, 
that she saw at once it would be 
not only unbecoming, but likely to 
make him seriously angry, if the 
discussion were renewed. And how- 
ever sorry she might feel for 
Rupert’s anxiety, she could not but 
honour the noble trustfulness which 
prompted her father to refuse to 
withdraw his fortune out of the 
hands of his old friend. Yet this 
was the man who prided himself 
on his shrewd, practical sense ; and 
held, in horror all romance and 
sentiment. 

To him, in the course of that 
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same morning, enters Aunt Clo, 
bearing in her hand an open note, 
highly scented, and having an 
elaborate mauve-coloured cipher 
outside. Miss Pringle has man- 
ceuvred, in her turn, to get Olivia 
well out of the way. 

After this necessary preliminary 
she sits herself deliberately down, 
with battering-rams and every 
other implement of war, before the 
fortress which she is resolved to 
carry, either by a cowp de main or 
by undermining, and all the slow 
artifices of a siege. She draws her 
chair close to her blind brother-in- 
law, and then she coughs, in order 
that he may know that it is she. 

‘Very dark,’ observes Mr. Mar- 
ston. ‘ Does the fog get into your 
head ?’ 

‘Oh, dear no—yes, I mean—yes, 
very much, of course. But what 
I came to talk to you about now 
was Olivia, Mr. Marston—Olivia’ 
(very loud). 

‘Don’t scream. Well, what about 
her?’ 

‘Why, you know, I am rather 
anxious about her.’ 

‘God bless my soul! why, every 
one seems to be anxious about 
something or other to day. It 
must be the weather. Why, the 
girl is well enough, Miss Pringle, 
what ails her?’ 

‘Oh, nothing ails her, exactly. 
Her bodily health is good enough. 
She would be improved by being a 
little fatter, perhaps; but it isn’t 
that,—I was thin when I was her 
age. All the symmetry of my form 
came at a much later date, and—’ 

‘Did it?’ said Mr. Marston, 
gravely. ‘By and by you shall tell 
me exactly when that was. Now, 
about Olivia. Stick to your sub- 
ject, Miss Pringle. If it isn’t her 
bodily health, what is it? You’re 
not going to tell me she is in love ? 
If so, it must be old De Castro, or 
Montalba, who y still older, for she 
sees no one else. 
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The blind man seemed mightily 
tickled at the idea, for he did then 
what he seldom did: he laughed. 

‘Ah! that’s exactly it,’ struck 
in Miss Pringle, with’ alacrity. 
* You have just hit the right nail on 
the head, Mr. Marston. She sees 
no one else! Now, this isn’t a 
natural or a right state of things at 
her age, and with her position and 
fortune, and so on; she ought to 
mix. Nothing is so good for a girl 
as mixing. Mixing, I may say, 
does us all good, but young people 
really become brutes and bears 
when they and then 
they’ve no chances! Not that I 
think marriage essential to happi- 
ness, of course, or I shouldn’t have 
refused all the offers I did: it 
stands to reason. Only, I shouldn’t 
have known whether I really pre- 
ferred remaining single if I hadn’t 
mixed. How should I? Now, 
Olivia, you must be aware, knows 
no more of the world than a child 
unborn. She has actually never 
been to a ball! She is nearly one- 
and-twenty, and I don’t believe she 
has ever been a room with fifty 
people in her life! It is quite pre- 
posterous. The nearest approach 
to society seems to have been the 
very confined circle you had at 
Cintra—and now, here, since she 
has come, she has declined every 
invitation, and shut herself up from 
the very ‘friendly sociable people 
you are surrounded by. I really 
think, Mr. Marston, it is high time 
you should interfere.’ 

‘I can’t force the girl to go out 
if she doesn’t like it, ‘Miss Pringle. 
I don’t see that people are a bit 
happier for gadding about; I’m 
glad Olivia isn’t as restless as some 
women are, never happy but when 
they are going somewhere.’ 

“Well, for that matter, I believe 
Olivia w ‘ould like a little society as 
much as anyone. You must be 
aware, Mr. Marston, that it is en- 
tirely on your account she declines 
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going out. And I must say, I think 
her poor dear mother, if she was 
alive, wouldn’t like her being shut 
up as she is, for 1 remember that 
no one enjoyed a ball more than 
Sarah did when she was a girl, and 
we both of us had more partners at 
the county balls than any other 
girls, and though some said that I 
was lighter than S: arah, yet , 

‘'There—there, Miss Pringle, say 
no more about it. I have never 
prevented Olivia’s going out with 
her brother where “and when she 
liked ; but perhaps you are right. 
And that I ought to urge her going 
—perhaps you are right. Her 
mother was too great an invalid 
ever to go out, so we insensibly 
fell into these habits of retirement. 
We get selfish without knowing it,’ 
he sighed, ‘ Perhaps you are right. 
She shall go out of an evening. 
I'll speak to her about it.’ 

‘You mustn’t ask her whether 
she likes it, Mr. Marston. She will 
be sure to say, No. You must tell 
her you wish it, and that it will 
amuse you to hear all about your 
neighbours.” 

‘ But it won’t; and what’s more, 
she wouldn’t believe me if I told 
her so. However, I suppose you 
are right. I suppose at her age 
she ought to go out, and,’ he 
added as if to himself—‘ and Sarah 
would have wished it, perha ups. 
If it wasn’t for the fog—if it wasn’t 
so confoundedly dark in this coun- 
try, I—I should go out with her 
myself, but—but I can’t; Sarah 
knows I can’t, so Rupert must 
take care of the child.’ 

‘My dear Mr. Marston, here am 
I always ready you know, to supply 
the place of a mother to dear 
Olivia, and take her out, and give 
her the advantage of my know lec lge 
of society, for I have mixed so 
much that I know at once what 
acquaintance it is desirable for her 
to make—and it is not every one 
who has the requisite savoir faire. 
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Dear Rupert of course knows no- 
thing of such matters. Now there 
are the Pomfrets of Caverton Park, 
evidently quite a superior class of 
people,—powdered footmen and so 
on—and most amiable in their 
manners. I’m sure it was impos- 
sible to say more than Mrs. Pomfret 
did about Olivia yesterday; and 
I must also add, as was evident, 
that she took a very great fancy to 
me. The proof of it is, that this 
very morning comes this invitation 
to dinner next Wednesday. There 


couldn’t be a better opportunity 
Mrs. 


for Olivia’s introduction. 
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Pomfret herself told me their din- 
ners were very select.’ 

‘ Provided they give you enough 
to eat, they might leave their selec- 
tion to you,’ observed the old gen- 
tleman, grimly. ‘You had better 
sit down and accept it, and then 
that will obviate all discussion on 
the matter. 1 hate discussions.’ 

Miss Pringle was quite delighted 
with the success of her stroke of 
finesse. She rose, saying— 

‘I will go and do so at once. 
There is a note, I see, for Rupert, 
but that he will of course answer 
for himself.’ 
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WAS LORD BACON AN IMPOSTOR? ! 


OPE thought, and many thought 

with him, that he had accu- 
rately defined and permanently fixed 
Lord Bacon’s character and reputa- 
tion by one famous line: ‘The wisest, 
brightest, meanest of mankind.’ 
They were lamentably mistaken. 
The fitness of each studied epithet 
is vehemently disputed to this hour. 
There are men of learning and 
weight who take issue on ‘ wisest,’ 
‘brightest.’ There are intelligent 
and excellent men who indignantly 
repel the imputation of ‘meanest.’ 
Extremes touch, or rather clash, on 
this subject; and paradox encoun- 
ters paradox with startling violence 
and rapidity. It was the settled 
conviction of Lord Palmerston that 
Bacon alone of his generation was 
equal to the composition of what 
are popularly known as Shake- 
speare’s plays, and did actually 
compose the best of them. It is 
the settled conviction of M. de 
Liebig and M. de Tchihatchef 
that this same Bacon was a vain 
and shallow pretender without a 
spark of genius, an ignoramus, a 
charlatan, a humbug and a quack. 
Who are these positive gentlemen? 
will probably be the first question 
in this country ; although it would 
hardly be asked in Paris, Munich, 
or Berlin ; or, indeed, in any com- 
pany or society familiarly conver- 
sant with the literary and scientific 
notabilities of the Continent. But 
it may be as well to begin by satis- 
fying English curiosity, however 
ignorant, on this head. 

Justus von Liebig is one of the 
most eminent men of science now 
living. He is, or recently was, 
President of the Royal Academy 


of Sciences at Munich; and it was 
in an address from his presidential 
chair that he first made known his 
unfavourable opinion of Bacon. 
His speciality is chemistry. He is 
considered the founder of what is 
called organic chemistry ; and his 
works (several of which have been 
translated into English) enjoy a 
high reputation; although his au- 
thority has been somewhat shaken 
(at least in this country) by an acri- 
monious controversy with sundry 
English chemists and agriculturists 
touching his theory of manure. He 
was ennobled and made Freyherr 
(or Baron) by the Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt in 1845. 

Pierre de Tchihatchef belongs to 
a race and class of whom Byron 
said, that their names would descend 
to posterity, if posterity could but 
pronounce them. A member of an 
ancient Russian family, he was bred 
to diplomacy, and had attained the 
position of secretary of embassy at 
Constantinople, when the fancy 
struck him to throw up his profes- 
sion, sell his paternal estate, and 
turn citizen of the world, traveller, 
author, and savant. He has suc- 
ceeded in acquiring considerable 
distinction in each capacity ; being 
a fluent and spirited writer ; a first- 
rate linguist ; and a recognised au- 
thority on the geography, geology, 
botany, general physical attributes 
and antiquities of several important 
districts of the East. The valuable 
fruits of the most enterprising of 
his explorations are recorded in the 
remarkable work entitled : Voyage 
scientifique dans V Altai Oriental et 
les Parties adjacentes de la Frontiére 
de Chine. To procure materials 


1 Ueber Francis Bacon von Verulam, und die Mcthode der Naturforschung: von 


Justus von Liebig. 


Miinchen, 1863. 
Lord Bacon: 


par Justus de Liebig. Traduit de l’Allemand par Pierre de Tchihatchef, 


Membre correspondant de l'Institut de France, Membre associé de ]’Académie de 


Berlin, &c. Paris, 1866, 
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for his great work on Asie Minewre 
(still in progress) he has made 
no less than eight surveys of all 
the regions he undertook to de- 
scribe. Yet such are the vigour 
and versatility of his mind that he 
has found time to write essays 
or pamphlets on a great variety 
of political questions, which he has 
treated with liberality, indepen- 
dence, and ability. Any one wishing 
to master the Eastern question, for 
example, could not do better than 
study his tracts relating to it, along 
with Le Bosphore et Constantinople, 
which a French critic recommends 
for the same purpose as palpitant 
@actualité.' 

As his feelings towards England 
and the English border on Anglo- 
mania, we can only account for the 
part he has volunteered to play on 
this occasion by the uncalculating 
energy of his character and his en- 
thusiastic admiration for M. de 
Liebig. Be this as it may, he must 
be admitted to be about as effective 
an ally as the German professor 
could desire in his angry and un- 
compromising onslaught on the 
cherished fame of our great coun- 
tryman. The change of German 
into French—and such clear, spark- 
ling French as M. de Tchihatchef’s 
—is in itself an immense gain. Let 
it be observed, moreover, that in a 
case of this kind a staunch sup- 
porter or coadjutor, like the second 
witness to an apparition, much 
more than doubles the authority of 
the original assailant. We may 
declare the first the victim of an 
hallucination, but it is not so easy 
to explain away a second, whose 
impressions have been formed under 
different circumstances or from a 
different point of view. 

The first glance at the Dedication 
led us to fear that another highly 
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distinguished name had been en- 
listed in the cause : 


A Sir Roderick I, Murchison. 


Mon cher ami, 

Je ne crois pas pouvoir vous donner 
une plus grande preuve tout 4 la fois de mon 
estime et de la haute idée que j’ai de votre 
impartialité, qu’en placant sous votre pa- 
tronage un livre destiné 4 ruiner l'une des 
plus grandes et des plus anciennes illustra- 
tions de l’ Angleterre. 

Dans votre noble pays, que Japprécie a 
Yégal de ses propres enfants, et oi je serais 
heureux de vivre et de mourir—s’il avait un 
peu plus de soleil et un peu moins de brouil- 
lard—nul ne posséde autant que vous le 
privilége de représenter le sublime cosmo- 
politisme du talent et de la science. 


Voila pourquoi j’aicru pouvoirmedispenser 
de toute autorisation préalable de votre part 
pour vous dédier ma traduction du Bacon 
de M. de Liebig, tant j'ai la certitude de 
trouver en vous un juge impartial et géné- 
reux. D’ailleurs, quand bien méme ce Juge 
me condamnerait, il n’en conservera moins 
un inébranlableami et un sineére admirateur 
dans la personne de celui qui est votre 
dévoué, P. de T. 


The lightness of touch and the tact 
of this Dedication may suggest how 
much M. de Liebig has gained by 
the fresh and improved appearance 
of his work. The translation has 
been duly revised and approved by 
him ; and (adds M. de Tchihatchef) 
‘it is with his assent, at my request, 
that his own Preface has been sup- 
pressed ; because it appeared to me 
to contain certain passages likely to 
be understood in England in a sense 
different from what ‘the author had 
given them,’ The omission is sup- 
plied by a Preface of his own, occu- 
pying sixty pages and forming by 
no means the least valuable portion 
of the publication ; which is further 
enlarged by M. de Liebig’s re- 
joinders to Professor Sigws art of 
Tiibingen, who had presumed to 
contest the justice of his decree.? 

The translator begins by explain- 








1 Le Bosphore et Constantinople; avec Perspective des Pays limitrophes: 
Paris, 1866. 


Tchihatchef, &e. Deuziéme édition. 


par P. de 


2 Professor Sigwart’s defence of Bacon appeared in the Annales Prussiennes de R. Haym ; 
M. de Liebig’s rejoinder in the Allgemeine Zeitung. The controversy, prior to this French 
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ing that he was moved to undertake 
the reproduction of the tract by the 
pleasure he felt in finding an opi- 
nion he had long entertained unex- 
pectedly confirmed by one of the 
highest scientific celebrities of our 
epoch. In the preparation of his 
works on Asia Minor, he had often 
occasion to make excursions into 
the domain of history and erudi- 
tion; in particular, to consult the 
naturalists and travellers of the 
middle ages. ‘Now, in_ these 
studies, one thing had forcibly 
struck me, namely, the sterility and 
complete insignificance of the writ- 
ings of Bacon, compared not only 
with those of his contemporaries, 
but even with those of his prede- 
cessors by more than three cen- 
turies, like Albertus Magnus, so 
judiciously appreciated by M. Pou- 
chet.’ Still, he did not think him- 
self competent to tax with igno- 
rance the man who for so many 
ages had been deemed the regene- 
rator of knowledge : 

Such a pretension on my part would 
have seemed to me on a par with that of 
one who should represent Dante as un- 
worthy to be counted amongst poets, Cuvier 
as having no right to a place in the an- 
nals of zoology, or Napoleon the First as 
stripped of his military fame. Well, the 
pretension to dethrone Bacon, which ap- 
peared to me so exorbitant, has just been 
realised by M. de Liebig in the most 
triumphant manner, since, in the remark- 
able writing of which I here give the first 
translation into French, he overthrows 
from top to bottom the pompous edifice 
which, till this day, all the world was wont 
to contemplate as one of the most solid 
monuments of human grandeur. 

After instancing Buffon, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Cuvier, Humboldt, and 
other men of creative genius—at 
the head of whom he places Goethe, 
in apparent forgetfulness of the re- 
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ception of the Farbenlehre by the 
Institut—he proceeds : 


To the examples supplied by Buffon and 
Goethe might be added more than one taken 
from the other domains of human intelli- 
gence, notably in the field of philosophic 
ideas applied to religious, social, or political 
questions; for in them also true. genius 
betrays itself by the spontaneity, the fe- 
cundity, or the efficacy of the intellectual 
manifestations—manifestations often per- 
fectly independent of the time, the place, 
and even to a certain extent of the degree 
of culture or education. Jf Bacon had 
possessed a single spark of this sacred fire, 
his intellectual royalty would still remain 
intact; so that even if he had been but 
little versed in the sciences of observation, 
he would have been entitled to pretend to 
the merit of having influenced them, if only 
by casting into the middle of the great 
movement of his age some fruitful ideas, 
some ingenious previsions, capable of be- 
coming, in the hands of his successors, 
so many points of departure for new and 
important developments. 

But M. de Liebig has over-abundantly 
proved that nature had completely re- 
fused to Bacon not only this brilliant 
initiative faculty, but also all spirit of ob- 
servation in the appreciation of natural 
phenomena; he has proved that his audacious 
and impertinent pretension of figuring as 
the regenerator of the physical sciences has 
had no other result than to reproduce an- 
cient errors under new forms, and to retard 
progress instead of favouring it; finally, he 
has proved that, to the ignorance and in- 
capacity that Bacon betrays in the sciences 
of observation, he adds the most signal bad 
faith in pretending to have effected expe- 
riments the impossibility of which is 
tigorously demonstrated. 

After such proofs it is permissible to say 
that the part of Bacon in the history of the 
sciences of observation was pretty nearly 
that of Julian the Apostate in the history 
of Christianity, and that the only truly 
striking place that he will occupy in future 
in the annals of the past is that of the 
boldest and luckiest of known mystifiers; 
under this title he will glitter, effacing 
them, above Count St. Germain and 
Cagliostro. 


How Bacon has contrived to 


translation, attracted little attention in France. In England it was confined to 
Maecmillan's Magazine for July and August, 1863, in which a summary of M. de Liebig’s 
views appeared under the sanction of his name; to the two able letters of Mr. Rodwell 
in Zhe Reader for June 2 and 16, 1866; and to The Home and Foreign Review for 
January 1864, in which all M. de Liebig’s statements and assumptions are adopted 


without hesitation or qualification. The article must surely have escaped the notice 
of the learned, accomplished, and enlightened editor. 
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impose upon the world so long, and 
why he did not fall at once before 
the lance of M. de Liebig, is ex- 
plained next : 

A remarkable fact, and one which ac- 
counts for the prolonged usurpation of 
Bacon, is that his reputation as physicien 
and naturalist was not made by the savants 
his contemporaries, who, on the contrary, 
have completely ignored him as one of 
them; but this reputation is due exclu- 
sively to the philosophers and men of the 
world : about the same thing as if Newton 
and Linneus had only been known and 
patronised by the painters, and had been 
repudiated by the mathematicians and the 
naturalists. 


But is this reputation—the repu- 
tation of naturalist or physicien— 
the world-wide reputation in dis- 
pute? That is the question which 
we expect our Russian friend to 
discuss with US ; and we do not 
despair of proving to his satisfaction 
that the limited attention paid to 
M. de Liebig’s views on their first 
promulgation in 1863 was not at 
all owing to national or personal 
prejudices, or to the low state of 
criticism in England, which, he says, 
is so low that ‘the sole influential 
representation of which it boasts is 
reduced to the person of Matthew 
Arnold, the celebrated author of the 
Essays on Criticism.’ Might we not, 
startled by such sweeping con- 
clusions from such very limited 
premises, have involuntarily com- 
pared the founder of organic che- 
mistry denouncing an all-embracing 
scheme of philosophy mainly on the 
ground of some chemical errors, to 
the shoemaker who was rebuked 
for venturing beyond his last? 
Might we not ‘honestly have thought 
the whole proceeding, on the face 
of it, about as reasonable as if a geo- 
grapher were to hurl down Shake- 
speare from his pedestal on the 
ground of his having given more 
than one inland country. a seaboard 
and made the two gentlemen of 
Verona take ship from their native 
town for Milan? Might we not be 
excused for hastily reverting to Cur- 


ran’s striking image of ‘a little hand 
striving to grasp a mighty globe, 
and thrown back by the reaction of 
its own effort to comprehend ?’ 

Referring probably to intellectual 
power rather than acquired know- 
ledge, Charles Fox said that Gibbon 
might have been cut out of Burke’s 
mind without being missed. Most 
assuredly, any naturalist or phy- 
sicien of Bacon’s generation might 
have been cut out of his mind with- 
out diminishing his influence or his 
fame. If M. de Liebig and his too 
confiding coadjutor had begun by 
making themselves moderately 
quainted with the growth and pro- 
gress of Bacon’s fame, with the 
foundations on which it rests, and 
the scrupulous care with which its 
precise boundaries have been marked 
down, they would have seen the 
hopelessness of their undertaking 
at a glance. To avoid all semblance 
of dogmatising, we will cite a few 
passages from writers whose autho- 
rity on such subjects is beyond dis- 
pute. 

‘By the discoveries of Copernicus, Kepler, 
and Galileo,’ says Sir John Herschel, ‘the 
errors of the Aristotelian philosophy were 
effectually overturned on a plain appeal to 
the facts of nature; but it remained to 
show, on broad and general principles, how 
and why Aristotle was in the wrong, to set 
in evidence the peculiar weakness of his 
method of philosophising, and to substitute 
in its place a stronger anda better. This 
important task was executed by Francis 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, who will therefore 
justly be looked upon in all future ages as 
the great reformer of philosophy, though 
his own actual contributions to the stock of 
physical truths were small, and his ideas of 
particular points strongly tinctured with 
mistakes and errors, which were the fault 
rather of the general want of physical in- 
formation of the age than of any narrow- 


ness of view on his own part; and of this 
he was fully aware, 


That he was so aware, may be 
collected from numerous passages 
in his writings; as Aphorism 118, 
in his first book of Aphorisms, or 
Aphorism 14, in the second, begin- 


ning: ‘Any one may readily see 
how poor we are in history, since 
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in the above tables, besides occa- 
sionally inserting traditions and 
reports instead of approved history 
and authentic instances (always, 
however, adding some note if their 
credit or authority be doubtful), we 
are often forced to subjoin, Let 
the experiment be tried; let 
further inquiries be made.’ 

‘It has been attempted by some,’ proceeds 
Sir John Herschel, ‘to lessen the merit of 
this great achievement by showing that the 
inductive method had been practised in 
many instances, both ancient and modern, 
by the mere instinct of mankind; but it is 
not the introduction of inductive reasoning, 
as a new and hitherto untried process, which 
characterises the Baconian philosophy, but 
his keen perception, and his broad and 
spirit-stirring, almost enthusiastic announce- 
ment of its paramount importance as the 
alpha and omega of science, as the grand 
and only chain of the linking together 
of physical truths, and the eventual key to 
every discovery and application. Those who 
deny him his just glory on such grounds 
would refuse to Jenner or to Howard their 
civic crowns, because a few farmers in a 
remote province had, time out of mind, 
been acquainted with vaccination, or philan- 
thropists, in all ages, had occasionally 
visited the prisoner in his dungeon.’! 


Rarely, if ever, does a system, a 
discovery, or an invention, emerge 
from the brain of one man complete 
at all points, like Minerva from the 
brain of Jupiter. All great reformers 
and discoverers have had glimpses 
of the promised land opened for 
them, and in many memorable in- 
stances the time-cemented wall of 
ignorance and prejudice has been up- 
heaved with the moral lever or crow- 
bar which a weaker or exhausted 
precursor had let drop. There 
was little or no originality of con- 
ception in what Clarkson did for 
the abolition of the slave - trade, 
O’Connell for Catholic emancipation, 
Brougham for law reform, or 
Cobden for the repeal of the corn 
laws. Luther followed in the track 
of Wicliff and John Huss. Watt 
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did not discover the steam-engine ; 
nor Stephenson the railway ; nor 
Harvey the circulation of the blood ; 
and the theory of the electric tele- 
graph was (as it were) diffused and 
trembling in the scientific atmo- 
sphere, when Wheatstone caught, 
fixed, applied and improved upon it. 
We should be puzzled to name a 
single hero of intellect who would 
be sure of his niche in the Temple 
of Fame, if he were required to 
prove that the domain he reclaimed 
or subdued was never before trod- 
den by the foot of man, or that he 
made his way to it without a bor- 
rowed indication or false step. 

Playfair substantially agrees with 
Herschel : 


Such were the speculations cf Bacon, and 
the rules he laid down for the conduct of 
experimental inquiries before any such in- 
quiries had yet been instituted. The power 
and compass of a mind which could form 
such a plan beforehand, and trace not 
merely the outline but many of the most 
minute ramifications of sciences which did 
not yet exist, must be an object of admira- 
tion to all succeeding ages Though 
Galileo was a geometer, and Bacon un- 
acquainted with the mathematics—though 
Galileo added new proofs to the system of 
the world’s motion, which Bacon rejected 
altogether—yet is it certain, I think, that 
the former has more fellows or equals in the 
world of science than the latter, and that 
his excellence, though so high, is less 
unrivalled, 


A just distinction is drawn by 


Mr. Lewes between the formal 
rules laid down by Bacon, and the 
general tendency of his writings: 


His method may be said to have two 
parts: the one, that precise system of rules 
we have just quoted; the other, that wise 
and pre-eminently scientific spirit which 
breathes throughout his works. The latter 
is expressed in wise and weighty aphorisms 
which form perpetual texts for philosophic 
writers, and reveal the magnificence and 
profundity of his intellect. It is in these 
he shows how completely he saw through 
the false methods of his predecessors, and 
how justly he is entitled to be called the 
father of positive science.? 


1 Introduction to the Study of Natural Philosophy. 


? Biographical History of Philosophy, p. 345. 


Histoire générale de la Philosophie, p. 314. 


M. Cousin takes nearly the same view: 
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This anticipates the objection that 
may be based on the undue stress 
laid by Bacon on mere rules, as 
when he says: ‘ Our method of dis- 
covering the sciences is such as to 
leave little to the acuteness and 
weight of wit, and indeed rather to 
level wit and intellect. For as in 
the drawing of a straight line or 
accurate circle by the hand, much 
depends upon its steadiness and 
practice, but if a ruler or compass 
be employed, there is little occasion 
for either ; so it is with our method.’ 

It is worthy of remark that 
Sydney Smith (in his Sketches of 
Moral Philosophy) has seriously pro- 
pounded a similar theory touching 
wit: ‘It is imagined that wit is a 
sort of inexplicable visitation ; that 
it comes and goes with the rapidity 
of lightning ; and that it is quite as 
unattainable as beauty or just pro- 
portion. I am so much of a con- 
trary way of thinking, that I am 
convinced a man might sit down 
as systematically, and as success- 
fully, to the study of wit, as he 
might to the study of mathematics ; 
and I would answer for it, that by 
giving up only six hours a day to 
being witty, he would come on pro- 
digiously before Midsummer, so that 
his friends should hardly know him 
again. Punning grows upon every- 
body, and punning is the wit of 
words.’ 

Mr. Babbage’s calculating ma- 
chine is a proof that invaluable 
scientific results may be procured 
mechanically. But itis not the less 
true that real wit—the wit of ideas 
—and inventive genius are unat- 
tainable by art. ‘ Poeta nascitur, 
non fit ;’ and as much of the poetical 
faculty, of the highest quality of 
imagination, is required to endow 
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a Newton or a Galileo, as for a 
Homer, a Dante, or a Milton.! 

Lord Macaulay says that Bacon’s 
knowledge differed from that of 
other men, as a terrestrial globe 
differs from an atlas which contains 
a different country on every leaf: 

On the globe we shall not find all the 
market towns in our own neighbourhood; 
but we shall learn from it the comparative 
extent and the relative position of all the 
kingdoms of the earth There have 
been thousands of better mathematicians, 
astronomers, chemists, physicians, botanists, 
mineralogists, than Bacon. No man would 
go to Bacon’s works to learn any particular 
science or art, any more than he would go 
to a twelve-inch globe in order to find his 
way from Kennington to Clapham Common. 
The art which Bacon taught was the art of 
inventing arts. The knowledge in which 
Bacon excelled all men was a knowledge of 
the mutual relations of all departments of 
knowledge. 


M. de Liebig and his accom- 
plished friend evidently started with 
an impression that, if they could 
prove Bacon a bad chemist, natu- 
ralist, or geographer, the contro- 
versy was at an end. But his 
assailants have always one advan- 
tage. It is difficult to give positive 
or perfectly conclusive evidence of 
the extent to which a master mind 
has influenced either his own gene- 
ration or posterity; and we are 
agreeably surprised to find how 
much has been accumulated for 
Bacon by the late Mr. Macvey 
Napier and M. Charles de Rémusat, 
a French writer of remarkable 
breadth of view, range of acquire- 
ment, sagacity, and impartiality.? 
What they both press with irresis- 
tible force is that, soon after Bacon’s 
death, the most distinguished men 
of science in England associated for 
the cultivation of the New Philoso- 
phy, and that those who subse- 


1 Sir David Brewster, than whom no one can be better qualified to describe the 
process of genius in discovery, has given an admirable sketch of that process in his Life 
of Newton, vol. ii. pp. 329, 33°. 

2 Bacon: sa Vie, son Temps, sa Philosophie, et son Influence jusqu’a nos Jours: par 


Charles de Rémusat, de l’'Académie Frangaise. 


Paris, 1857. Mr. Napier’s Remarks 


Illustrative of the Scope and Influence of the Philosophical Writings of Lord Bacon are 
printed in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh for 1818. 
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quently obtained the highest emi- 
nence in their respective walks 
steadily pursued the track marked 
out by him. 


‘Solomon’s House, in the New 


Atlantis, was a prophetic scheme of 


the Royal Society.’ These are the 
words of Glanvill in his Address to 
that society, published in 1665, 
three years after its incorporation. 
Oldenburg, the first secretary, and 
Bishop Sprat, its historian, are 
agreed in assigning to it the same 
origin and the same object ; whilst 
Cowley, one of its earliest and most 
zealous promoters (in his Ode to the 
Royal Society), compares Bacon’s 
services to those which Moses ren- 
dered to the Israelites, and his 
position to that of the great Jewish 
lawgiver on Mount Pisgah : 
From these, and all long errors of the way, 
In which our wand'ring predecessors went, 
And, like th’ old Hebrews, many years did 
stray 
In deserts, but of small extent, 
Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last; 
The barren wilderness he pass’d, 
Did on the very border stand 
Of the bless’d promis’d land, 
And from the mountain top of his exalted 
wit 
Saw it himself, and shew’'d us it. 
But life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds and conquer too. 


A popular poet may be accepted 
as the exponent of cpinion, without 
nicely weighing his »ersonal voice ; 
and “Cowley was a man of large 
general acquirements. Ben Jonson 
had said, some time before, ‘The 
Novum Organum is not penetrated 
or understood by superficial men, 
who cannot get beyond Nominals ; 


but it really openeth all defects of 


knowledge whatsoever.’ Sir Henry 
Wotton called it ‘a great and ever- 
lasting benefit to all the children 
of nature. Evelyn uses similar 
language. 

Reputation has been compared to 
a shuttlecock, which falls to the 
ground unless it is struck from side 
to side by the opposing players. 


Bacon’s is confirmed by the abuse of 
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enemies as well as by the praise of 
friends; for the Aristotelians still 
held their ground, although sorely 
discomfited, and boasted a stout 
champion in Dr. Henry Stubbe, 
described by Anthony W: ood as ‘the 
most noted Latinist and Grecian of 
his age, and a singular mathemati- 
cian.’ He was wont to call the ex- 
perimentalists ‘a Bacon-faced gene- 
ration ;’ and he justified his constant 
abuse of their founder, ‘ because the 
repute of Lord Bacon was great in 
that age,’ and ‘ because the Royal 
Society pretended to tread in his 
footsteps.’ This was written in 
1671. 

The following passage is trans- 
lated from D’ Alembe rt’s celebrated 
Discours Préliminaire : 


On considering the sound and comprehen- 
sive views of this great man (Bacon), the 
multitude of objects to which his mind was 
directed, the boldness of his style, which 
throughout unites the sublimest images 
with the most rigorous precision, one 
would be tempted to regard him as the 
greatest, the most universal, and the most 
eloquent of philosophers. 


By way of supplement to this 
Discourse appeared a tree, map, 
or table of human knowledge in 
all its branches, by which the En- 
cyclopeedists were to be guided 
their great work, and for which they 
were avowedly indebted to Bacon ; 
so that thenceforth there was no 
question or doubt of his continental 
influence. A belief, partially sanc- 
tioned by Mr. Stewart, had grown 
up that, prior to the publication of 
the Discours, Bacon’s philosophical 
works were little known, or, at all 
events, little studied, out of Eng- 
land; but a crowd of testimonies 
has om brought forward by Mr. 
Macvey Napier and M. de Rémusat, 
to prove that they were known 
and studied from their first appear- 
ance in all countries where litera- 
ture or science was cultivated. The 
De Augmentis was reprinted in Paris 
in 1624, and a French translation 
appeared in 1632. Three editions 
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of it were published in Holland, 
1645, 1652, 1660; and three of 
the Novum Organum, 1645, 1650, 
1660; besides one at Strasburg in 
1635.! Isaac Gruter wrote to Dr. 
Rawley (Bacon’s domestic chap- 
lain) in 1651: ‘ Lewis Elzevir wrote 
me lately from Amsterdam, that he 
was designed to begin shortly an 
edition in quarto of the works of 
Lord Bacon; and he desired my 
advice, and any assistance I could 
give him; to the end that, as far 
as possible, the works might come 
abroad with advantage, which have 
been long received with the kind- 
est eulogies, and with the most 
attested applause of the learned 
world.’ 

Their merits and importance 
were recognised in the most marked 
manner by (among others) Gali- 
leo, Descartes, Gassendi, Leibnitz, 
Puffendorf, Bayle, and Boerhaave. 
Galileo drew up an answer to 
Bacon’s theory of the flux and re- 
flux of the sea. Descartes mourned 
his death as a heavy blow to phi- 
losophy. ‘If,’exclaims Leibnitz, ‘we 
compare Descartes and Hobbes with 
Bacon and Campanella, the former 
writers seem to grovel upon the 
earth, the latter to soar to the 
heavens by the vastness of their 
conceptions, their plans and their 
enterprises.’ Boerhaave, when he 
laid down the office of Rector of 
the University of Leyden in 1715, 
pronounced an eulogium on Bacon, 
from which a sentence may suffice : 
‘Absque invididi dixero, quidquid 
incrementi cepit Naturalis Historia 
ab ineunte decimo sexto seculo in 
hance usque horam, omne id ac- 
ceptum debemus monitis et pre- 
ceptis illius viri; cujus indelibilem 
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petuitas.” Boerhaave surely was 
entitled to speak with weight on 
natural philosophy and phy sics. 
Voltaire, writing in 1733, seventeen 
years before the Discours, calls 
Bacon ‘ Le Pére de la Philosophie 
expérimentale.’ 

Had M. de Liebig and his trans- 
lator taken the smallest trouble to 
verify the fact, when they stated 
that, as regards Bacon’s position 
in natural philosophy, ‘his name 
was as good as forgotten, except 
in the mottos of English works,” 
and that ‘the rank many now per- 
severe in assigning him only dates 
from the epoch of the French en- 
cyclopedists, who made a point of 
raising utilitarian and materialist 
principles to the skies ?’ 

We need hardly add that Bacon’s 
influence, at home or abroad, great 
or small, for evil or for good, was 
not limited to natural history or 
physics. From its very nature, it 
must have made itself felt in all 
branches of knowledge, in all ranges 
of speculation, throughout the whole 
domain of thought. The causes of 
error were exposed, the stumbling- 
blocks and obstructions were cleared 
away, the flood of new light was 
thrown, on the track of the meta- 
physician, the theologian, the moral- 
ist, the economist, and the politician, 
as well as on that of the chemist, 
the botanist, the geologist, and the 
physiologist. All are (or were) 
equally liable to be beset by the 
idols ; and an equal debt of grati- 
tude is due from all classes of 
thinkers or inquirers to him who 
has placed at the disposal of every 
man disposed to profit by them, a 
tolerably sure preservative against 
self-delusion or prejudice, and a 


memoriam grata colit orbis per- trustworthy guide to truth. The 


1 Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe, vol. iii. pp. 166-229. It is curious 
that Mr. Hallam, generally so correct, should have fallen into the popular error of sup- 
posing Pope to have written ‘ wisest, greatest, meanest. Having already disposed of 
greatness, ‘ Look next on greatness,’ he proceeds: 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin’d, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.’ 















Baconian method, if it has done 
anything worth talking about, has 
been conversant with moral, intel- 
lectual and social phenomena—with 
the passions and the feelings, with 
the head and the heart; which it 
requires to be observed with the 
same scrupulous accuracy, and sub- 
jected to the same tests, as facts or 
appearances in natural history. 

There is consequently quite as 
much ground for contending that 
the so-called Father of Experimental 
Philosophy prepared the way for 
Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, Mal- 
thus, or Bentham, as that he was 
the necessary precursor of New- 
ton, Herschel, Brewster, Babbage, 
Wheatstone, Davy, Faraday, or 
Owen ; and it is preposterous to 
maintain that the professors of 
natural philosophy are or were the 
sole or best judges of what he has 
done for intellectual progress.' 

Of course it is open to any one to 
say, and somewhat hazardous to 
countersay, that we should have had 
the whole of these distinguished men 
(whom we merely name as examples) 
if Bacon had never existed. ‘The 
sun illuminates the hills whilst it is 
yet below the horizon; and truth is 
discovered by the highest minds a 
little before it becomes manifest to 
the multitude. This is the extent of 
their superiority. They are the first 
to catch and reflect a light, which, 
without their assistance, must, in a 
short time, be visible to those who lie 
far beneath them. The same remark 
will apply equally to the fine arts.” 

This theory, advanced by Lord 
Macaulay in 1828, strikes us to be 
utterly untenable, even on the most 
liberal interpretation of his words. 
Ité assigns a comparatively insigni- 
ficant part to creative genius; and 
it denies to the highest minds what 
has hitherto been regarded as their 
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* «Again, some may raise this question rather than objection, whether we talk of per- 





distinctive quality. Surely it would 
be nearer the fact to say that what 
has been done by one of the highest 
minds would, sooner or later, have 
been done by another of the highest 
minds; that the extent of any 
actual discoverer’s superiority is 
his having a little anticipated some 
possible discoverer of the same in- 
tellectual calibre. It is still dis- 
puted whether Newton or Leibnitz, 
or both independently of each other, 
discovered fluxions or the dif- 
ferential calculus. It was never 
disputed that a mind of the highest 
order was required for the dis- 
covery. A number of common 
minds cannot do the work of one 
uncommon mind; the fusing con- 
densing power is wanting to the 
masses; there must be a mirror or 
clear polished surface to reflect the 
light on its first breaking; and 
where is the light to come from 
unless it be created or struck out ? 
It will hardly be contended that 
truth rises regularly or spontaneouly 
like the sun; or why does she 
shine only where there are fitting 
shrines and worshippers to shine 
upon ?P 


Nos ubi primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis : 
Illie sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 


The application of the remark to 
the fine arts'shows that it was not 
meant to be limited to what is com- 
monly called the march of intellect. 
Yet how can it be even plausibly 
maintained that the masterpieces of 
poetry, painting, or sculpture would 
or could have been produced with- 
out individual genius ? or that, if 
Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, Michael 
Angelo and Raphael had never been 
born, the succeeding century would 
have been amply compensated, or 
would have had nothing to regret ? 
Seven years later (in 1835), Lord 





fecting natural philosophy alone according to our method, or the other sciences, such as 
logic, ethics, politics? We certainly intead to include them all.’—Nov. Org. Aph. 127. 


* The Works of Lord Macaulay ; Complete. 


vol. v. p. 85; article on Dryden. 


Edited by his sister, Lady Trevelyan. 


[ December 
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Macaulay reproduced the illustra- 
tion, but sobered down the theory. 
‘The highest intellects, like the tops 
of mountains, are the first to catch 
and reflect the dawn. They are 
bright, while the level below is 
still in darkness. But soon the 
light which at first illuminated only 
the loftiest eminences, descends on 
the plain, and penetrates to the 
deepest valley. First come hints, 
then fragments of systems, then 
defective systems, then complete 
and harmonious systems. ‘The 
sound opinion, held for a time 
by one speculator, becomes the 
opinion of a small minority, of a 
strong minority, of a majority of 
mankind. Thus the great progress 
goes on, till schoolboys laugh at the 
jargon that imposed on Bacon, till 
country rectors condemn the 
illiberality and intolerance of Sir 
Thomas More.’! 

The dwarf mounted on the 
giant’s shoulders sees farther than 
the giant, but he must first catch 
his giant ; and the successive leaps 
from hints to fragments of systems, 
from fragments to defective sys- 
tems, from defective to complete 
systems, have rarely been taken, 
except by the seven-league boots 
of genius. The history of mecha- 
nical invention is decisive upon 
this point ; and individual action or 
influence is little less apparent in 
the annals of political and social 
science. What was defective or in- 
complete in the Wealth of Nations has 
been supplied by profound thinkers 
whose names are every way worthy 
to be associated with that of Adam 
Smith. Mill, Macculloch, Ricardo 


(who worked out the doctrine of 


rent), were assuredly no ordinary 
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men ; and the multitudes that came 
after Malthus would have been no 
more likely to discover the popula- 
tion principle than the multitudes 
that had gone before him; for the 
facts which he generalised had been 
patent to all comers, from the time 
when Abram and Lot agreed to se- 
parate because ‘the land was not 
able to bear them.” 

Horace Walpole (Royal and Noble 
Authors) calls Bacon the prophet of 
arts which Newton was sent after- 
wards to reveal. Dr. Pemberton 
states in the preface to his Account 
of Newton’s Discoveries that the 
greater part of the work was read 
and approved by Newton. Now, 
the Introduction contains a sum- 
mary of the doctrines of the Novwm 
Organum ; and Bacon is mentioned 
in it as the first who taught the 
rules which Newton followed. 
Maclaurin also connects Newton’s 
discoveries with the new philosophy. 
‘Quel témoignage,’ exclaims an 
eminent French philosopher, taking 
the connection for granted, ‘rendu 
par le génie inventeur au génie des 
méthodes!’3 Reid states that New- 
ton, in the third book of his Prin- 
cipia, and in his Optics, appears 
to have had constantly in view the 
rules of the Novwm Organum. Sir 
David Brewster, with the natural 
fervour of a biographer, denies this; 
but his denial is reducible to the 
familiar objection that every sound 
inquirer, from the beginning of the 
world, has followed the inductive 
method—just (we would suggest) 
as every prudent man who did not 
marry till he could keep a family, 
was obeying the moral check of 
Malthus; or as M. Jourdain spoke 
prose without knowing it.4 


Works, vol. vi. p. 90; article on Mackintosh. 


* Perhaps no work of modern times has exercised so marked an influence on legis- 


lation and on thought as the Lssay on Population ; 


inconclusive and incomplete. 
that Malthus hit upon the moral check. 


but on its first appearance it was 


It was not till after a sustained controversy with Godwin 


’ Degerando, Histoire Comparée des Systémes de Philosophie. 


‘ Brewster's Life of Newton, pp. 325-339. 


will not be pals atable to M. de Lie big: ‘ 
VOL, LXXIV.—NO, CCCCXLIV. 


That Bacon wa 





The inquiry opens with a sentence which 
saman of powerful genius, and 
DD 
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In truth, remarks M. Remusat, 
‘the Newtons have little need of 
Bacon, and to be themselves, it is 
enough for them to breathe the air 
of a time favourable to their genius.’ 
But the air must be cleared and 
tempered, or their genius might be 
blighted in the bud. What is true 
of the Newtons (if such a plural be 
permissible) is also true of the 
Lockes and Boyles. Boyle, it will 
be remembered, is called by Addi- 
son (Spectator, No. 554) the con- 
tinuator of Bacon. He had been 
called by others the second Bacon. 

The stream of testimony may be 
carried regularly down to our time; 
as by Bailly, who says: ‘Thus the 
philosophy of Bacon, by recom- 
mending the careful observation 
of Nature, still continues to be fol- 
lowed, whilst that of Descartes, 
whose essence lay in hypothesis, 
has wholly disappear ed. Or by 
Laplace, who terms Bacon the ‘pro- 
moteur si éloquent de la vraie 
méthode philosophique.’ 
the latest addresses to a scientific 
body in this country, the same 
opinion is expressed by one whose 
authority will hardly be impeached 
by M. de Tchihatchef. At the an- 
niversary meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society on the 28th May 
last, Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
President, summed up an eloquent 
tribute to his departed friend, 
Whewell, by these words: 

Like the illustrious Bacon, the first great 
teacher of inductive philosophy, and with 
a similar comprehensive survey of the in- 
tellectual world, he has pointed out at once 
the direction in which science has hitherto 
moved, as well as that which is hereafter to 
be the line of its advance, and has thus 
reared for himself a solid memorial of his 
eminence, 

Having now made clear the real 
nature 


In one of 


and true foundations of 
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Bacon’s fame, we turn to the work 
which (according to the translator) 
is destined to ruin it: beginning 
with the second paragraph of the 
first section : 

One would say that a kind of fatality 
has always caused the complete failure of 
the efforts which the modern philosophers, 
and (among them) the most intelligent 
men of our age, have made to diminish the 
difficulties and different obstacles with 
which the path of the sciences of observa- 
tion is beset, as well as to facilitate for their 
cultivators the meansof placing on wider and 
more solid foundations their appreciations 
of the essence of things and nature herself. 
It is, in fact, from their manner of seeing 
being individual and completely detached 
from the domain of positive knowledge, 
that the philosophers have been unable to 
exercise any influence on the study of na- 
ture, and this is the reason why their 
names have had no place in the history of 
sciences of observation. Jt ts quite other- 
wise with Bacon. Even after three ; 
his name still glitters like a luminous star 
which, we are assured, has indicated the true 
road to the real end of the sciences. It is 
not, then, without interest to determine, 
with the aid of his own works, and with 
more precision than has hitherto been done, 
the share which reverts to Bacon in the or- 
ganisation of modern science. 

Let us pause here. If all other 
philosophers have failed where 
Bacon has succeeded, is it not a 
fair inference that he followed a 
different plan ; that his views were 
broad and practical, instead of nar- 
row and speculative? And how 
could his name have continued 
glittering for three ages like a lu- 
minous star without an _ abid- 
ing source of light? One would 
have thought that astronomers like 
D’Alembert, Herschel, and Laplace, 
could not have turned their tele- 
scopes upon him long and steadily, 
without discovering whether they 
were contemplating a vapoury ex- 
halation, a meteor, or a fixed star of 
the first magnitude ; especially after 


ages, 


endowed with varied and asian talent—the most skilful ilies the most nervous and 
eloquent writer of the age, which he adorned, are’ points which have been established by 


universal suffrage.’ 


What Sir David Brewster subsequently forgets is that Bacon must 


be judged by the spirit of his philosophy, not by the artificial technical method which 


he applied to heat. 
world, 


That surely was not the method in which he simply went with the 
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being warned repeatedly that they 
were the victims ofan ocular decep- 
tion. We haveseen what Stubbe & 
Co. said of the arch-enemy of their 
school; and their protest has been 
frequently renewed. Count Joseph 
de Maistre published a set attack 
on Bacon, in the course of which he 
declared the Novum Organum to be 
worthy of Bedlam; and M. Biot 
loudly challenged its admirers to 
specify the discoveries to which it 
had given birth or led. M. Kuno 
Fischer’s masterly work on Bacon 

yas an answer to the German 
writers who had assailed him on 
account of the realistic character 
of his philosophy. 

Dr. Johnson said, that when the 
public think long about a matter, 
they generally think right. No 
mere national illusion can endure 
beyond a generation, much less ex- 
pand and become world-wide. False 
fame, once exposed, is like a pricked 
bladder, or a broken egg, or Humpty 
Dumpty after his memorable tum- 
ble from the wall. But Bacon has 
never tumbled or been thrown. 
His fame has never been obscured ; 
and any one who hopes to obscure 
it at its culminating point may ex- 
pect to be apostrophised in the fine 
language of Gray : 

Thinkst thou, yon sanguine cloud 


Rais’d by thy breath, has quench’d the 
orb of day ? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 


And warms the nations with redoubled 
ray. 


Or to borrow the noble imagery of 
Goldsmith : 


Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the 
storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds 
may spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
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M. de Liebig continues thus : 


Bacon lived in the most remarkable 
period of the Christian era: great dis- 
coveries in the heavens and on the earth 
had imprinted a powerful movement on the 
mind of the peoples of Europe; it was the 
epoque of the Keplers, the Galileos, the 
Stevins, the Gilberts, the Harriots,—that is 
to say, of the founders of what constitutes 
the astronomy, the physics, the mechanics, 
the hydrostatics of our day, as well as the 
theories of electricity and magnetism. The 
history of the sciences of observation has, 
relatively to the men who have contributed 
to their progress and their consolidation, 
an advantage peculiar to it; it is that of 
enabling us to measure and weigh with 
exactness the extent (portée) of their dis- 
coveries, and also the influence of their 
ideas.as well in their epoch as in our own. 


This is open to dispute so far as 
the influence, especially the indirect 
influence, of ideas is concerned, but 
we proceed : 


It follows that the works of Bacon 
relative to the sciences of observation ought 
to indicate to us in the most positive man- 
ner the share their author has had in the 
grave questions of his time: they ought to 
teach us whether he sailed, with all sails 
spread, on the grand torrent of his epoch, 
or whether he remained stationary on the 
banks ; what action was exercised on his 
mind by the discoveries of the eminent 
astronomers and physiciens® of his time; 
if these discoveries have supplied germs to 
his own ideas: in a word, if, after all, he 
has justly comprehended and appreciated 
them. 

The work of Bacon which is best adapted 
to this kind of inquiry is incontestably his 
Historia Naturalis or Sy!va Sylvarum, a 
repertory embracing the totality of his 
studies of Nature, his observations, ex- 
periments and knowledge. 


A careless or superficial reader 
would collect from these passages that 
Bacon lived in an age of scientific 
societies and journals, of rapid in- 
tercommunication by land and sea, of 
free and unlimited inquiry; notin an 


age of scholastic divines and inquisi- 





? Inthe original German: ‘ Ob er in der geistigen Strémung selbst stand oder ausserhalb.’ 
We translate from the French. 

* «Physique, taking it according to the derivation and not according to our idiom for 
medicine, is situate in a middle term or distance between natural history and meta- 
physique. For natural history describeth the variety of things; physique, the causes, 
but variable or respective causes; and metaphysics, the fixed or constant causes,’— 
Advancement of Learning. 
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tors, when Galileo narrowly escaped 
the rack (if he did escape it), when 
judicial astrology was a recognised 
science, when the most enlightened 
judges burnt witches, when alchemy 
supplied the place of chemistry, and 
a physicien or professor of natural 
magic stood a fair chance of being 
whipped and pilloried for a conjuror. 
How was Bacon to sail on the grand 
torrent of his epoch when there was 
no such torrent: when there were 
at best a few scattered rills or 
springs, not always free from im- 


=”? 


purities, and by no means easy of 


access? Sir W. Lower’s letter to 
Harriot with the news of Galileo’s 
discoveries, announced in the Side- 
veus Nuncius in 1611, was more 
than three months on the road. 
These discoveries are discussed by 
Bacon in the Descriptio Globi Intel- 
lectualis, written in 1612, and he 


repeatedly recognised the value of 


Gilbert’s magnetic discoveries; but 
when Gilbert went on to conjecture 
that the world was a great magnet, 
Bacon rightly objected that the 
broad and safe path of experiment 
had been abandoned, for empiri- 
cism.! 

If Bacon had devoted himself to 
any special branch of science, 
whether natural history, chemistry, 
mechanics, optics, or geometry, he 
might fairly have been expected to 
know precisely what had been done 
or was doing in it; but then he 
would not have been Bacon: 

Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 
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‘nor even among the first, who 
considered Bacon’s studied de- 
preciation of the ancients with his 
silence, and worse than silence, con- 
cerning the merits of his contem- 
poraries, as the least amiable, the 
least exhilarating side in the charac- 
ter of our illustrious countryman.? 
Mr. Spedding is at some pains to ac- 
count for this silence by a peculiarity 
of mental constitution which he finds 
no difficulty in reconciling with 
grandeur and comprehensiveness of 
view. But when a charge of this 
sort is brought against a great 
thinker after the lapse of more than 
two hundred years, people are apt 
to forget that the fame of his con- 
temporaries was not established or 
diffused in his time as itis now. ‘It 
is in the order of Providence,’ con- 
tinues Coleridge, ‘that the inven- 
tive, generative, constitutive mind, 
the Kepler, should come first, and 
then that the patient and collective 
mind, the Newton, should followand 
elaborate the pregnant queries and 
illumining guesses of the former.’* 
Yes ; but beyond a very limited 
circle they were simply queries and 
guesses till they were elaborated. 
The apostle of the inductive creed 
could hardly be required to accept 
them at once as truths. 

M. de Liebig returns with blind 
animosity to the charge : 

The fact is, when Bacon is concerned, 
we may, without the risk of being mistaken, 
suppose in all his actsa particularly bad 
intention; and it is for this reason that 
the silence he preserves with regard to 
Harvey, whose name is banished from his 


‘Tam not the first,’ said Coleridge, works, is eminently significative. It is evi- 


’ *Quin etiam Gilbertus, postquam in contemplationibus magnetis se laborosissime 
exercuit, confinxit statim philosophiam consentaneam rei apud ipsum prepollenti.— 
Nov. Org. Aph. 54. 

2 The Friend, vol. iii. essay 8. A very remarkable essay, in which Coleridge, after 
naming Bacon ‘the founder of a revolution scarcely less important than that of Luther,’ 
contends that Bacon’s and Plato's were radically one and the same system. The only 
ancients that Bacon can be accused of depreciating were the founders or professors of 
the barren philosophy of the schools as such. 

3 Preface to the De Interpretatione Nature Proenium.—Works, vol. iii. 

* Coleridge’s Table Talk. ‘This extraordinary man (Kepler) pursued, almost in- 
variably, the hypothetical method. His life was passed in speculating on the results of 
a few principles assumed by him, from very precaricus analogies, as the causes of the 
phenomena actually observed in nature.—Drinkwater Bethune’s Life of Kepler. 
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dent that in his eyes a sawhone (sic) like 
Harvey could not pretend to the honour of 
being mentioned by him—the great Chan- 
cellor. As to Shakespeare, a simple actor, 
he had still less right.’ 


As Harvey, instead of being a 
sawbone, was physician to the 
King, Bacon could have had no 
personal motive for not mentioning 
him. But Harvey had no ciaim to 
be mentioned except in relation 
to the great discovery associated 
with his name, which was not 
completed—at all events not an- 
nounced as complet te—till two years 
after Bacon’s death.! Why, when, 
or where Bacon (who names no 
modern poet) should have named 
Shakespeare, is not explained ; 
although M. de Tchihatchef sug- 
gests something like a reason for 
the omission, when he states that 
it took nearly three centuries to 
discover that the barbarian (as 
Voltaire called him) was a man of 
genius ; and ‘what is more, the 
merit of this discovery is far from 
belonging exclusively to the coun- 
trymen of Shakespeare :’ 

It is due in great part to foreigners; for 
although already, in 1802, Coleridge, and 
almost, at the same time Shelley, had called 
public attention to the author of Hamlet, 
it was Schlegel and Goethe who solidly 
established the rights of the neglected bard. 
So that in Germany was laid the first stone 
of that expiatory altar at the foot of which 
bow all the great intelligences of our age, 
amongst whom are reckone od, as réparateurs, 
the Villemains, the Guizots, the Victor 
Hugos, &e. 

As this isa popular doctrine on 
the Continent, we will pause a 
moment to dispose of it. A brief 
reference to our literary or dra- 
matic history will suffice. It is 
clear from Ben Jonson's verses pre- 

fixed to the first edition of the plays 

in 1623, from Milton’s sonnet in 
1630 and the exquisite allusion in 
L’Allegro to ‘sweetest Shakespeare, 
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Fancy’s child,’ and from Dryden’s 
Essay on the Drama (1678), that 
Shakespeare’s genius was fully re- 
cognised by the leading spirits of 
the age least favourable to his 
fame. Dating from what has been 
termed our Augustan age, there is 
no longer any room for doubt. 
Annotated editions were hurried 
out in rivalry by men whose names 
were a guarantee for fame. We 
have only to specify three—Pope, 
Warburton, and Johnson. Voltaire 
says that Shakespeare, ‘ gue les An- 
glais prennent pour un Sophoele,’ 
had ruined our dramatic taste. 
Johnson’s famous prologue was 
spoken by Garrick to an applaud- 
ing and sympathising audience in 


1747 : 
Immortal Shakespeare rose. 
Each shade of many-colour'd life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new: 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded re ign, 
And panting Time toil’d after him in vain. 


The Shakespeare jubilee was the 
great literary event of 1769. The 
highest ambition of an English 
actor or actress is, and always has 
been, to succeed in Shakespeare. 
During the eighteenth century his 
master-pieces were in an unbroken 
course of representation by Macklin, 
Quin, Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibber, 
Mrs. Siddons, and John Philip 
Kemble. Garrick came to London 
in 1737 and died in 1779. To say 
that public attention in England 
was first called to Shakespeare by 
the German critics of a generation 
after Garrick, is as preposterous as 
to contend that the French first 
learnt from an English critic, after 
the death of Talma, that they 
possessed a treasure in Racine. It 
is they, not we, who had an expia- 
tory altar to erect. Which of 
them was it, who, by way of show- 
ing his familiarity, invoked ‘ l’im- 
mortel Williams ?’ 


' By the Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in Animalibus, first 


published at Frankfort in 1628. 


The circulation of the blood had been already asserted 
by a Spanish physician (1553); by Cisalpinus; and by 


Father Paul. Harvey's other 


great work, De Generatione, &c., appeared many years later. 
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To revert to M. de Liebig’s notion 
that the Baconian age was one of 
well directed experiment and — 
reasoning, hurrying onwards like 
torrent—if there is any se 
for such an hypothesis, there is no 
room for controversy, as there cer- 
tainly was no room for Bacon. His 

teaching must have been as super- 
— or much out of date then as 
it would be now. He came too 
late. He was a day after the fair. 
He was in the position of one who 
in the middle of the nineteenth 
century should propound the theory 
of gravitation as a novelty. T hen, 
as to the Historia Naturalis or 
Sylva Sylvarum, it strikes us to be 
the worst instead of the best fitted 
of his works for the required crite- 
rion. It was a posthumous publi- 
cation by his chaplain, Dr. Rawley, 
who states in the preface: ‘1 have 
heard his lordship often say that if 
he should have served the glory 
of his own name, he had better not to 
have published [qy. to publish] it: 
for it may seem an indigested heap 
of particul: urs, and cannot have that 
lustre which books cast into methods 
have. . . And I have heard his lord- 
ship speak complainingly that he 
(who thinketh he ought to be an 
architect in this building) should 
be forced to be a workman and 
labourer, and to dig the clay and 
burn the brick.’ Still more might 
he complaint that his architectural 
designs should be condemned be- 
cause the bricks turned out bad. 

The book is a collection of re- 
markable facts, observations, phe- 
nomena, and experiments. It con- 
sists of one thousand paragraphs. 
The principal printed sources are 
Aristotle’s Problems, his De Mirabi- 
libus and his Me teorologie s; Pliny’s 
Natural History ; Plutarch ; Porta’s 
Natural Magic; Sandys’s ae. 
Cardan De Subtilitate ; Scaliger Ad- 
versus Cardanum, and the like. The 
reader is constantly cautioned that 
the proposed experiment is yet to 
be tried and told the mode of try- 
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ing it, or the statements of matters 
of fact are introduced with: ‘It is 
reported by one of the ancients ;’ 
‘It is a report of some good credit;’ 
‘It is reported,’ &c. &e. M. de 
Liebig concurs in our description 
of the book :-— 


The Historia Naturalis of Bacon com- 
prises, united in ten centuries, all the facts 
culled by him, or by his secretary, in books 
of travels, chemistry, natural history, and 
medicine; the task he proposes to himself, 
as I have alre vady observed, is to give the 
explanation of these facts. The properties 
of bodies, of metals, of rocks, of plants and 
animals, the air, the water, phenomena of 
putrefaction, chemical and vital processes, 
combustion, &c.—all this was to be either 
stated or explained. 


The bare recapitulation of con- 
tents is enough to show that Bacon 
never could have proposed to him- 
self any task of the kind, and his 
death is an answer to the charge 
of inadequate performance, if he 
did. How can he be held answer- 
able for observations and experi- 
ments made in defiance of his rules, 
on the very methods he condemned? 
How could he have verified a 
hundredth part of the rare phe- 
nomena, marvellous occurrences, 
or curiosities in natural history, 
which he or his secretary had 
amassed? Was he to undertake a 
voyage round the world, like Sir 
Joseph Banks? or traverse the 
Cordilleras, like Humboldt ? or the 
Ural Mountains, like Sir Roderick 
Murchison ? or take astronomical 
observations at the Cape, like Sir 
John Herschel ? or pass months in 
mines, like Whewell? Was he to 
found and stock a museum as big as 
the British? Was he to set up a 
laboratory, a dissecting room, and 
a workshop for the construction of 
mathematical intruments and other 
indispensable mechanical helps ? 
The thermometer was imperfect 
at the time of his death; the ba- 
rometer was unknown for many 
years afterwards; yet mistakes 
touching the weight and tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere under stated 
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conditions are to be deemed fatal 
to his fame! 

Bacon had his weaknesses, his 
full share of the ‘follies of the 
wise;’ he liked speculating on 
wonders, on the possibility of their 
turning out true; he liked trifling 
with science ; and he indulged his 
humour without the fear of a 
German professor of the nine- 
teenth century before his eyes. 
His belief in the possibility of 
making gold may seem absurd to 
the contemporaries of Faraday and 
Tyndall; but it was entertained by 
soyle nearly a century later, and 
was not rejected by Newton.! 

Trifling, too, as some of Bacon’s 
thousand paragraphs may be made 
to appear to modern readers, they 
cannot be more so than some of M. 
de Liebig’s comments. Bacon is 
speculating on the continuance of 
flame : 


The continuance of flame, according to 
the diversity of the body inflamed, and other 
circumstances, is worthy the inquiry, chiefly 
for that though flame be (almost) of a mo- 
mentary lasting, yet it receiveth the more 
und the less: we will first therefore speak 
(at large) of bodies inflamed wholly and 
immediately, without any wick to help the 
inflammation. A spoonful of spirit of wine, 
a little heated, was taken, and it burnt as 
long as came to 116 pulses. The same 
quantity of spirit of wine mixed with the 
sixth part of a spoonful of nitre, burnt but 
to the space of 94 pulses. Mixed with 
the like quantity of bay-salt, 83 pulses. 
Mixed with the like quantity of gun- 
powder, which dissolved into a black water, 
110 pulses. A cube or pellet of yellow 
wax was tuken, as much as half the spirit 
of wine, and set in the midst, and it burnt 
only to the space of 87 pulses, Mixed 
with the sixth part of a spoonful of milk, it 
burnt to the space of 100 pulses, and the 
milk was crudled. Mixed with the sixth 
part of a spoonful of water, it burnt to the 
space of 86 pulses; with an equal quantity 
of water, only to the space of 4 pulses. 
A small pebble was laid in the midst, and 
the spirit of wine burnt to the space of 94 
pulses. A piece of wood of the bigness of 
an arrow, and about a finger’s length, was 
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set up in the midst, and the spirit of wine 
burnt to the space of 94 pulses. So that 
the spirit of wine simple endured the 
longest ; and the spirit of wine with the 
bay-salt, and the equal quantity of water, 
were the shortest.—Bacon’s Works (Sped- 
ding, Ellis and Heath), vol. ii. p. 463. 


Now for the commentary, which 
is a curiosity in its way: 


Bacon desires to measure thus, fixing it 
by numbers, the influence which different 
substances exercise on the combustion of 
spirits of wine. But, in the first place, he 
cannot employ these figures for any result 
whatever, since a spoonful expresses only a 
measure entirely vague, varying according 
to the dimensions of a spoon. In the next 
place, the duration of the combustion has 
been arbitrarily established and modified 
by himself, in no respect by the substances 
that he has placed in the spoon. Who does 
not see that the time the spirit takes to burn 
depends on its quantity? And as in @ spoon- 
ful without saltpetre, gunpowder, itre, &., 
there is more spirit of wine than with the 
addition of these substances, it is evident 
that the figures he has obtained do not ex- 
press any relation whatever between these 
substances and the act of combustion. A 
spoonful of spirit of wine without mixture 
naturally burnt longer, because in all the 
other experiments the spoonful contained 
less spirit of wine. 


According to an apocryphal an- 
ecdote, the philosophers of a later 


generation were still doubting 
whether the insertion cf a fish 
would make a full vessel overflow. 
But we cannot fancy Bacon confin- 
ing his experiments to the identical 
spoon (tea or table) with which he 
measured his spoonfuls. We are 
disposed to give him credit for 
using a glass or vessel large 
enough to prevent spilling, espe- 
cially when an equal quantity of 
water, namely, a spoonful, was to 
be added. We do not see why a 
spoonful, assuming the same spoon 
to be employed throughout, is not 
as good a measure as another to 
determine the relative effects of 
the different substances; and the 
question we have printed in italics 


' Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. viii. p. 370. In his remarks on 
the compounding of metals Bacon says: ‘ The making of gold seemcth a thing scarcely 


possible.’— Works, vol. iii. p. 803. 
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implies one of the most gratuitous 
assumptions we remember to have 
read. The time the spirit of wine 
takes to burn does not depend 
upon its quantity ; unless, in- 
deed, M. de Liebig is prepared to 
maintain that no amount of dilution 
would impair its combustibility : 
that it would burn as long if flung 
into a bucket of water or a well. It 
will be observed that he draws no 
distinction between the alleged effect 
of a hard substance, a soluble sub- 
stance, and a liquid. 

He is not more happy in select- 
ing Bacon’s speculations on heat 
as an example of the barrenness 
of his philosophy. Professor Tyn- 
dall is the highest living authority 
upon this subject. His Lectures 
on Heat rank amongst the most 
valuable contributions to physical 
science that have appeared in 


our day; and he is not afraid of 


bringing his own originality into 
question by stating that the germ 
of the theory which he has so ad- 


mirably developed, matured, and il- 
lustrated, is contained in the Novum 
Organum.! 

The most formidable head of im- 
peachment is contained in the fifth 


section, where M. de Liebig en- 
gages to prove the world alto- 
gether mistaken in supposing that 
Bacon taught what is commonly 
understood by the inductive philo- 
sophy , or indeed any sound method 
of inquiry or reasoning at all. We 
cannot suppose that M. de Liebig 
has not read the Novum Organum, 
or that he cannot understand it; 
but he has certainly misrepresented 
its meaning and purport to an ex- 
tent almost unparalleled in contro- 
versy. Thus he says: 


1 Heat considered as a Mode of Motion ; 
and Appendix to Lecture 2. 
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Such as Bacon was in the other acts of 
his life, such did he show himself in science ; 
it is impossible for him to get out of his 
usual circle of ideas; the same end that he 
pursued during his life and to which he 
devoted all his faculties, namely, utility, 
power, and domination, became for him the 
final term of science. 

The word truth taken in our sense, truth 
which is really the sole end and the ex- 
clusive duty of science, is not to be found 
in the scientific dictionary of Bacon. That 
which constitutes the true end of science is 
neither interest nor invention, nor domi- 
nation, nor power. Invention is the end 
of art ; the object of science is the inguiry 
into causes. 

We turn to the Novum Organum, 
Aph. 124: 

Again, it will be thought, no doubt, that 
the goal and mark of knowledge which I 
myself set up (the very point which I ob- 
ject to in others) is not the true or the 
best ; for that the contemplation of truth is a 
thing worthier and loftier than all utility 
and magnitude of works; and that this 
long and anxious dwelling with experience, 
and matter, and the fluctuations of indivi- 
dual things, drags down the mind to earth, 
or rather sinks it toa very Tartarus of tur- 
moil and confusion; removing and with- 
drawing it from the serene tranquillity of 
abstract wisdom, a condition far more 
heavenly. Now to this I readily assent ; and 
indeed this, which they point at as so much 
to he preferred, is the very thing of all others 
which Tam about. . 

Be it known, then, how vast a difference 
there is (as I said above) between the idols 
of the human mind and the idols of the 
divine. .. . . Truth, therefore, and utility 
are here the very same things, and works 
themselves are of greater value as pledges 
of truth than as contributing to the comforts 
of life. 

The same primary and para- 
mount attention to truth and science 
(in M. de Liebig’s own sense of 
‘inquiry into causes’) is repeatedly 
impressed ; as in Aph.70. Censu- 
ring those who are eager to turn 
their discoveries to account, Bacon 
Says: 


being a Course of Twelve Lectures, &c., p. 28, 
Several striking instances of prevision are mentioned in the 
notes to the latest edition of Bacon’s works, by Spedding, 
edition of an English classic that has fallen under our critical inspection. 


Ellis, and Heath, the best 


Goethe's 


theory of colour (true or false) was anticipated by Bacon, although Goethe may not have 


been conscious of the fact. 
Age; by Kuno Fischer. 


See Francis Bacon of Verulam ; 
Translated by J. Oxenford. London, 1857.—p. 124; and 


Realistic Philosophy and its 


Goethe's remarks on Bacon in the Farben/ehre. 
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Thus, like Atalanta, they go aside to pick 
up the golden apples, but’ meanwhile they 
interrupt their course, and let the victory 
escape them. But in the true course of 
experience, and in carrying it on in the 
effecting of new works, the divine wisdom 
and order must be our pattern. Now, 
God on the first day of creation created 
light only, giving to that work an entire 
day, in which no material substance was 
created. So must we likewise, from experi- 
ence of every kind, first endeavour to dis- 
cover true causes and axioms; and seek 
for experiments of Light, xot for experi- 
ments of Fruit. 


Another admirable 
occurs in Aph. 129: 


Again, if men have thought so much of 
some one particular discovery as to regard 
him as more than man who has been able 
by some benefit to make the whole human 
race his debtor, how much higher a thing 
to discover that by means of which all 
things else shall be discovered with ease. 
And yet (to speak the whole truth), as the 
uses of light are infinite, in enabling us to 
walk, to ply our arts, to read, to recognise 
one another; and nevertheless the very be- 
holding of the light is itself a more excel- 


illustration 


lent and a fairer thing than all the uses of 


it; so assuredly the very contemplation of 
things, as they are, without superstition or 
imposture, error or confusion, 
more worthy than all the fruit of inventions. 

These striking images are fre- 
quently employed to enforce the 
same view ; and the statement that 
utility or profit was the direct and 
immediate, as well as the ultimate, 
object of Bacon, can only be plau- 
sibly supported by passages (con- 
strued apart from the general spirit 
and context) in which he condemns 
the philosophy which deemed itself 
degraded by practical application to 
the arts of life. When Lord Mac- 
aulay laid down broadly that the 
end which Bacon proposed to him- 
self was ‘fruit,’ he unwittingly 
promoted the error which M. de 
Liebig has adopted in the most ex- 
aggerated form. Bacon did not pro- 
fess (like Plato or Seneca) 1 to follow 


The sarcasm was anticipated i Voltaire : 


recueils d’une Académie des Sciences,” 
y aurait,” dit Pococurante, 


is in itself 


s’écria Martin: 
“si un seul des auteurs de ces fatras avait inventé seulement 


Science exclusively for herownsake: 
he did not shut his eyes to the ma- 
terial advantages which she might 
eventually produce ; but the worst 
that can be urged against him is 
what might be urged against any one 
who should inculcate the maxim of 
‘honesty is the best policy.’ Stick 
to principle, and you will have your 
reward—most probably in worldly 
honour, certainly in self-respect. 
Just so, we may fancy Bacon say- 
ing, ‘Seek Truth: exalt her above 
all things, as Demosthenes exalted 
action, or Danton audacity ; and 
besides your gain in mental or 
moral improvement, you will have 

taken the surest means for securing 
an abundant vintage of utility.’ 

In reference to this topic, we read 
in the French version, corrected by 
M. de Liebig: ‘It is quite in the sense 
of the utilitarian principle of Bacon 
that Mr. Macaulay could go the 
length of saying that, if he was forced 
to choose between the first shoe- 
maker he came across (le premier 
cordonnier venu), and the three 
books of Seneca on Anger, he would 
not hesitate an instant to decide in 
favour of the shoemaker ; because 
shoes have saved millions from wet 
feet, whilst the works of Seneca 
have never saved any one from being 
angry!’ Lord M: acaulay was reply- 
ing to Seneca’s remark, ‘We shall 
next be told that the first shoe- 
maker was a philosopher,’—mean- 
ing, of course, the first maker or 
inventor of shoes.! 

Strange, again, is the misunder- 
standing which produced the follow- 
ing remarks : 

The method of Bacon is that of multi- 
plied instances; and as each separate 
instance, left undetermined, represents but 
a zero; as thousands of zeros put together, 
no matter in what order, do not form 2 
figure; it follows that ail his inductive 


‘« Ah, voila quatre-vingts volumes de 
“il se peut quil y ait du bon.” “Tl 


, . ’ . 
Tart de faire des épingles ; mais il n’y a dans tous ces livres que de vains systémes, et pas 


une seule chose utile.” ’—Candide. 
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system consists of nothing but a moving 
agglomeration of vague perceptions of our 
senses. Sar 

Bacon, in the processes of observation, 
attaches a great importance to experience, 
but he is ignorant of its signification ; he 
considers it as a mechanical instrument 
which, once put in motion, produces the 
work of itself. Now, in the sciences of 
observation, every examen is deductive and 
@ priori: experiment is but a means of faci- 
litating the operations of the reason, like 
calculation. The thought should 
sarily, and in all cases, precede experiment, 
if one wishes the latter to have any signi- 
fication. An empirical investigation of 
nature, in the ordinary sense, does not exist, 
at all. An experience which is not attached 
beforehand to a theory, that is to say an 
idea, resembles a genuine investigation 
just as much as the clatter of a child's rattle 
resembles music. 


neces- 


Does M. de Liebig really suppose 
that, when Bacon recommended ex- 
perience or experiment, he meant 
gazing vaguely on a succession of 
phenomena, as an ignorant visitor 
looks over the contents of a museum 


of natural history? Ifso, we beg 


leave to refer him to Aph. 82: 


There remains simple experience, which, 
if taken as it comes, is called accident, if 
sought for, experiment. But this kind of 
experience is no better than a broom with- 
out its band, as the saying is:—a mere 
groping, as of men in the dark, that feel 
all round them for the chance of finding 
their way, when they had much better wait 
for daylight, or light a candle, and then go. 
3ut the true method of experience, on the 
contrary, first lights the candle, and then 
by means of the candle, shows the way ; 
commencing as it does with experience 
duly ordered and digested, not bungling 
or erratic, and from it educing axioms, 
and from established axioms, again, new 
experiments; even as it was not without 
order and method that the Divine word 
operated on the mass. 


Again, in Aph. 95: 


Those who have handled science have 
been either men of experiment or men of 
dogmas. The men of experiment are like 
the ant, they only collect and use; the 
reasoners resemble spiders, who make cob- 
webs out of their own substance. But the 
bee takes a middle course, it gathers its 
material from the flowers of the garden 
and of the field, but transforms and digests 
it by a power of its own. Not unlike this 
is the true business of philosophy. 
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It is happily a rare mode of assail- 
ing the reputation of a writer, to 
paraphrase his views, and then 
fling them in his teeth as what he 
ought to have written if he had 
known what he was writing about. 
But M. de Liebig has employed 
another and equally irregular mode 
of proving that Bacon neither 
taught nor practised the philosophy 
which has been credited to his ac- 
count : 


The important facts discovered by Gilbert 
in the domain of electricity are treated as 
fables by Bacon (Nov. Org. Aph. 48). As 
for Copernicus, he sets him down as a char- 
latan; he is, according to Bacon, one 
of those men who feel not the slightest 
seruple in indulging in fiction, provided it 
suits their purpose (Glob. Intell. cap. vi.). 
Moreover, Bacon has not failed to tell us in 
the least equivocal terms, that his own 
method is not that of Gilbert; for he says: 
The empirical method of investigation is 
of all the most monstrous and the most 
deformed, because it reposes on the narrow 
base and in the obscurity of isolated 
experiments. This mode of investiga- 
tion, which appears so certain or so pro- 
bable to those who are daily engaged in 
such experiments, is for others (for him, 
Bacon) incredible and yain. Of this 
number are, for example, the methods of 
the alchemists as well as those of Gilbert 
(Nov. Org. Aph. 64). 

One perfectly conceives how little agree- 
able to the mind of Bacon must be a 
method which excludes completely all 
kinds of charlatanism. Now our method 
is that of Gilbert, which Bacon condenas, 
and the method of Bacon, therefore, cannot 
be ours. 


This is chop-logic with a ven- 
geance. Bacon distinctly condemns 
empiricism and its followers, includ- 
ing Gilbert. But he was mistaken 
in including Gilbert: therefore, he 
condemned something different from 
empiricism: therefore, he was an 
empiric himself! 

On turning to the pretended au- 
thorities, or pitces justificatives, we 
find that it is Gilbert’s philosophy, 
orhypothesis of the magnetic quality 
of the earth, which is treated as 
empirical, not his discoveries ; and 
that Bacon’s objections to Coper- 
nicus (who is not set down as a 
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charlatan or broadly accused of 
fiction) are similarly limited to the 
purely conjectural portion of his 
astronomy. 

‘It is not always easy,’ justly ob- 
serves M. de Tchihatchef, ‘ to distin- 
guish what men owe to others from 
what they have drawn exclusively 
from themselves. Nothing is more 
varied, or more difficult to seize, than 
the symptoms by which are mani- 
fested these exceptional faculties 
designated by the vague name of 
genius.’ His German ally sees no 
difficulty in the matter. After 
sneeringly taking for granted that 
the great chancellor— who was 
fond of homely experiments, and 
caught his death-chill by stuffing 
a fowl with snow —would look 
down with scorn on poor Gil- 
bert rubbing a piece of amber on 
his sleeve, or Galvani studying the 
convulsive movements of a frog, M. 
de Liebig proceeds: ‘ But we who 
are placed nearer all these things, 
we know what has resulted from 
them; we know, nowadays, that 
Newton would certainly have set 
forth his principles without having 
the least knowledge of the Novwm 
Organum, but that without Gilbert 
we should not have had a Faraday, 
and that without Harriot we should 
not have had a Brewster.’ 

How do we know all this? Are 
Faraday and Brewster conscious of 
their debt ? Is it quite clear that, 
in the course of two hundred years, 
no one else could have led them to 
their starting-post or indicated their 
goal?! It would be more to the 
point to say, that without Madame 
Galvani we should never have had 
Galvanism ; for it was she who first 
(1789) called her husband’s atten- 
tion to the frogs. 

‘Alexander Borgia said of the 
expedition of the French into Italy 
that they came with chalk in their 


' *A point which yesterday was invisible 
post to-morrow.’— Macaulay, speaking of the new philosophy. 


* Nov. Org. Aph 35. 
Advancement of Learning. 
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hands to mark up their lodgings, 
and not with weapons to force their 
passage. Even so do we wish our 
philosophy to make its way quietly 
into those minds thatare fit for it, and 
of good capacity.’? It has made its 
way so quietly, and blended itself so 
completely with the public stock of 
knowledge and thought, that subse- 
quent thinkers or discoverers have 
reaped much of the benefit without 
resorting to the source. It is the 
same with the Hssays, which have 
been so repeatedly copied, imitated, 
or paraphrased to diminish 
their interest, and even raise a 
groundless suspicion of their origi- 
nalty. Plato and ‘the other com- 
panions of Socrates’ suffer from the 
same cause. How frequently, look- 
ing up from the learned and lucid 
pages of Mr. Grote, has not the 
reader, learned or unlearned, felt 
tempted to exclaim; ‘ Haven’t I read 
something like that before ?’ 

M. de Liebig cannot understand 
this sort of diffused influence. Ac- 
cording to him, ‘the essential cha- 
racter of new and fruitful ideas may 
be generally recognised by this 
sign: that they are contrary to the 
current of the ideas of the epoch, 
and that they are not definitively 
accepted till after having encoun- 
tered a prolonged opposition.’ Their 
passage, in short, must be forced 
with steel; or if marked with 
chalk, they retain no right or title 
as first comers from the time when 
the chalk has been rubbed out. 
Newton’s new doctrine, accord- 
ing to M. de Liebig, was vehe- 
mently and successfully opposed 
for forty years. ‘ How different 
was the reception given to the 
writings of Bacon! None of his 
doctrines had the ill luck [qy. good 
luck| to be questioned: for they 
were to such a degree in harmony 
with the ideas of the ignorant and 


as 


is its goal to-day, and will be its starting- 


The same illustration is employed for the same purpose in the 
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vulgar, that every one recognised 
his own ides The commodious 
method of the 
nature, given by Bacon, was sure to 
meet with general approbation, for 
it demanded neither profound pre- 
liminary knowledge nor special ef- 
forts.’ 

Still, if we may believe Pope— 
True wit is nature to advantage drest, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well 

exprest. 

We had been wont to think that 
to simplify knowledge, to bring it 
home to ordinary apprehension, was 
the perfection of philosophical 
teaching. And is it the fact that 
none of Bacon’s doctrines were 
questioned ? or that they were so 
completely in harmony with the 
ideas of the ignorant and vulgar as to 
be unconsciously adopted by them, 
and them only ? The contemporary 
evidence is all the other way. 
Osborne (in 1659) states that it was 
the voice of foreign fame which 


silenced the cry of atheism raised by 
the school divines against Bacon in 
his own country ; and M. de Liebig 
can hardly mean to include the 


founders of the Royal Society 
amongst the ignorant or vulgar, al- 
though that distinguished body may 
not have been so fortunate as to 
conciliate his esteem. The passage 
following that in which he says that 
Newton owed nothing to Bacon 
runs thus: 


The creation ( Geschépf ) of Bacon is 
the typieal figure, in the English great 
world, of the scientific nuteracker or din- 
ing i who came into fashion 
under James I.; the difference between 
then and now is only the better quality. 
The influence of Bacon's teaching and 
method is still discernible in the spirit 
of the English people. In the ordinary 
gentleman, Jon ton has retained the rags 
of science; and in the practical man, who 
is equally unacquainted with its ke rel, the 
notion of scientific principles includes that 
of Bacon's axioms, i.e. everything useless, 
unserviceable, and impractical. 


If the 


spirit or animus (as 
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investigation of 
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lawyers call it) of this production 
was to be glossed over or concealed, 
these spiteful passages should have 
been suppressed along with the 
original preface; to which we must 
refer in order to exhibit their full 
bearing. We learn from it that, 
long atter M. de Liebig had com. 
pletely satisfied men of science of 
the soundness of his agricultural 
doctrines, the owners and cultiva- 
tors of the soil persevered in ques- 
tioning their practical application or 
utility. He at first attached little 
importance to this opposition, based 
as it was on irrelevant or untenable 
grounds. But (to use his own 
words), ‘after some years I became 
unexpectedly aw are that, in England, 
the demonstrations directed against 
my principles were regarded not 
only as admissible, but even as 
sound and decisive, and my doctrine 
as completely refuted, although, as 
before observed, not even touched 
by the counter-proof.’ 

It was certainly very provoking 
in these owners and cultivators 
to insist on testing the sound- 
ness of a German professor’s doe- 
trine instead of risking their capi- 
tal on his bare assurances; and 
considering that their experiments 
had been going on for years, with 
his full knowledge, and subject to 
his angry comments at intervals, 
it is strange that the result should 
have come upon him so unex- 
pectedly. Moreover, what he is 
pleased to call his principles, had 
long been common property : their 
soundness was not disputed ; and the 
demonstrations which angered him 
were simply directed against his 
dogmatic application of them. 
Many years before the appearance 
of his first work on agricultural 
chemistry, the use of chemical 
analysis in the selection of manures 
was familiar to British agricultu- 
rists ; and an English work, which 
went rapidly through two editions 


: 


in 1830, deprives M. de Liebig’s 
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system or method of all pretension 
to originality.! 

Puzzled and irritated, he looked 
round for the source or cause of this 
opposition, and at last a light broke 
upon him: 

It lay in a peculiar direction of the 
English mind, with which I sought to be- 
come better acquainted by studying the 
works of the English philosophers. Jn 


this way I came at last upon the works of 


Bacon, and I soon satisfied myself that in 
them I had discovered, if not the source, 
at all events the ideal, of the methods of 
experiments and conclusion i in use amongst 
the dilettanti in science. The study of 
Bacon had consequently for me all the 
charm of a discovery in natural history, 
and I went much deeper into it than I had 
done at first. 


A pleasant frame of mind in 
which to approach the study of a 
philosophic system for the first 
time! An edifying avowal for a 
Professor that he “knew little or 
nothing of a writer who, rightly 
or wrongly, had been called the 
Father of Experimental Philosophy 
for two centuries, before stumbling 
on him in searching for the means of 
depreciating his countrymen. The 
self-exposure is completed by the 
next passages of the preface :? 


The similarity of the mental position in 
England, in past and present times, with 
regard to these things will become evident 
to every reader by two series of experi- 
ments which I have here placed parallel to 
each other. [Here follow pretended and lu- 
dicrously inaccurate accounts of Bacon’s ex- 
periment on combustion (ante, p. 733) and of 
the experiments by which Dr, Gilbert and 
Mr. Lawes demonstrated the unsoundness of 
M. de Liebig’s reasonings.] 

It is not necessary to prove in detail 
that these experiments [i.c.as described by 
M. de Liebig] are connected with no reason- 
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able question, and in those with the clover 
field, the deduction has not the smallest. 
relation to the result. The Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, in whose journal these latter 
are published, comprises nearly 5,000 mem- 
bers,—ministers, members of parliament, 
chiefly the educated class of gentry, and 
we may certainly look upon it asa tolerably 
significant mark of the point of view of the 
English mind, that the man who made 
thes ‘se experiments, passes in England for 
the first authority as an experimentalist, 
especially in agricultural questions. 

As for the notions on ‘principle,’ ‘axioms,’ 
&e., Bacon, for example, defines as an 
axiom, ‘a moderate heat,’ which one has to 
apply in an operation; further, it is an 
axiom with him that ‘one must take time 
for a work.’ In an exactly similar manner 
one of the most distinguished members of 
the Royal Agricultural Society defines the 
that a thing increased the turnip 
crop on a very small field in the neighbour- 
hood of London, as an axiom, which held 
good for all the fields of Great Britain. 
(Journal of the R. Agr. Soc., vol. xvi. part 
2, p. 501.) 

When, however, an entire population 
(Bevitker ing) can hold a thing, or an un- 
determined fact, for an axiom, one under- 
stands how difficult it must be to convince 
them of a truth, which from its nature, is 
not to be grasped with the hand. 

When a distinguished man of 
science falls habitually into mis- 
quotation and misrepresentation, 
we may apppreciate the diffic vulty 
of convincing either himself or 
others of the pettiness of his hos- 
tility or the unsoundness of his 
views. Bacon does not define axiom 
‘a moderate heat:’ he does not de- 
fine axiom at all. He simply uses 
the word in the sense of established 
rule, maxim, or principle. The pas- 
sage runs: ‘We resort, therefore, 
to our avioms of maturation (of 
metals), in effect touched before. 
The first is, that there be used a 


Second edition. 
same as M. de 


London and 
Liebig’s) is that 


manure should contain the elements which are shown by analysis to be component parts 
of the root, grass, or grain to be produced. Thus (as laid down by Mr. Grisenthwaite), 
nitrogen being an indispensable component in a grain of wheat, a manure containing 
nitrogen should be employed for wheat crops. M. de Liebig’s first work on the subject, 
edited by Dr. L. Pl: ayfair: under the title of Chemistry applied to Agriculture and Phy- 
siology in 1842, was ‘published i in Germany in 1840. 


2 These also form the substance of a note by M. de Liebig to the summary in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. 
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temperate heat. . . These principles 
are most certain and true.’ 

Neither does Mr. Lawes define or 
describe as an axiom the fact that 
‘a thing increased the turnip-crop of 
a very small field in the neigh- 
bourhood of London.’ He defines 
nothing. In the passage referred 
to he says: ‘In fact, the scientific 
creed of the British farmer of the 
present day might also be said to 
begin and end with two axioms: 
that nitrogen is the principal desi- 
deratum in a manure for corn, and 
phosphorus in one for turnips.’ 
When an entire population or class 
is to be discredited by an alleged 
inaccuracy of expression, the identi- 
cal words should be given with the 
context, not the ridiculous meaning 
which a discomfited disputant may 
attach to them. 

An educated man may be par- 
doned for calling what he thinks an 
established rule or principle, an 
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axiom; but an utter absence of 
mental training (almost as bad as 
not having read Bacon) might be 
implied from the application of the 
term to an insulated fact or thing, 
What makes M. de Liebig’s mode of 
proceeding the more unaccountable 
is that he had already been brought 
to book for an attempt to prove 
by an inaccurate quotation that Mr. 
Lawes’ experiments were limited 
to a district or a soil.! 

Considering the temper and spirit 
in which M. de Liebig confessedly 
set about this work of detraction, 
we despair of him. But we are not 
without hope that M. de Tchi- 
hatchef, frankly recognising his 
error, may openly repudiate the 
authority by which he has been so 
grossly and mischievously misled. 
He cannot desire a cause, resting 
mainly on misunderstanding and 
misquotation, to be permanently as- 
sociated with his name. 


' Journal of the Roy. Soc. Agr., vol. xvi.; where it is shown that M. de Liebig had also 


misquoted himself! 


We collect from a laudatory notice of him in the 


lonversations- 


Lexicon that he is prone to intemperate assertion and chargeable with ‘many an in- 
road into a scientific domain with which he is imperfectly acquainted.’ 
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BRIBERY AND ITS REMEDIES. 


HE practice of bribery is pecu- 

liar to the parliamentary system 
of England. It is hardly known in 
Scotland ; it is comparatively rare 
in Ireland. Again, it infects the 
English boroughs; for it rarely 
happens that a county election is 
accompanied by the systematic pur- 
chase of votes. It does not affect 
all boroughs alike. Some, though 
large, are regularly in the market ; 
others, though small, and therefore 
at first sight, peculiariy open to 
corruption, are on the whole free 
from taint. Nor is the practice of 
bribery in such boroughs as are 
notoriously bought, traceable to the 
same epoch in parliamentary his- 
tory. Some have been chargeable 
with the crime for more than a cen- 
tury ; others have been lately se- 
duced ; a few whose character was 
infamous, have been reclaimed and 
reformed. Any of our readers who 
has paid attention, for the last 
twenty years, to the reports of 
election committees, can supply 
himself with confirmatory examples, 
or if he need, can recognise, under 
a very slight veil, sufficient illustra- 
tions of the facts alleged in ‘ parlia- 
mentary companions,’ and similar 
directories. 

Bribery is a great moral and 
political evil, a serious public 
scandal. It seems almost a plati- 
tude to say so, but it may well be 
doubted, whether those who acknow- 
ledge the evil and scandal, are 
really convinced of its deplorable 
effects. The inquiries which have 
lately been instituted are, no 
doubt, tedious in the last degree. 
The commissioners have sat day 
after day listening to uniform tales 
of electoral depravity. The same 
story, unrelieved from monotonous 
profligacy, must have wearied even 
professional patience. But surely, 
f bribery be a crime, and the in- 
demnity to be granted to those who 


confess their guilt be no mere farce, 
but an unwilling though necessary 
condonation of a grave offence, the 
jocularity of the commissioners is 
peculiarly ill-timed and indecorous. 
It is a new phase in the administra- 
tion of English justice, when the 
judge bandies jokes with culprits. 
The criminal must entertain no 
lively sense of contrition when he 
affects to be facetious, and is an- 
swered with a little good-tempered 
bye-play. 

It is not difficult to discover the 
causes which have led to the preva- 
lence of bribery in certain English 
boroughs. They are to be found 
in the increasing importance as- 
signed to a seat in the House of 
Commons shortly after the begin- 
ning of the last century, in the 
capricious distribution of the elec- 
toral franchise, and in the excep- 
tional position occupied by the 
borough constituencies up to the 
Reform Bill of 1832. 

The first recorded instance of 
bribery in boroughs, or at least the 
first occasion on which the House 
of Commons appears to have taken 
cognisance of the offence, is the 
case of Thomas Long, who having 
been returned for Westbury in the 
Parliament of 1571, and having 
been seen to be ‘a very simple man 
and unfit to serve,’ confessed on 
being questioned, that he had given 
four pounds to the Mayor of West- 
bury and another for his place in 
Parliament. The culprits were 
ordered to refund the money, and a 
fine of twenty pounds was assessed 
on the corporation and inhabitants 
of the town. It is to be observed 
that the Parliament sat on April 2, 
that action was taken in Long’s 
case on May 10, and that the 
Parliament was dissolved on May 29, 
after the administration of a severe 
reproof on the part of Elizabeth. 
It was by no means to be wondered 
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at that the Queen took umbrage at 
the language and action of the 
House of Commons, for they not 
only took cognisance of this case of 
bribery, but debated on the nomi- 
nation of members by noblemen’s 
letters, on the extent of the prero- 
gative, on the privilege of Parlia- 
ment, and on a rumour to the effect 
that certain members had received 
fees or rewards for their votes. 
There is but little evidence of 
bribery for more than a century and 
a half after the date of this occur- 
rence. It may we think, be con- 
cluded that such practices did not 
prevail in the time before, during, 
and after the civil wars, since it 
could hardly be but that the Parlia- 
ments of the Stuarts would have 
taken cognisance of the offence if 
it could have been brought home to 
the parties who under divers pre- 
texts incurred the wrath of those 
majorities which ruled from time 
to time in the House. It has been 
more than once observed that there 


is little if any notice taken of bribery 


in the essays of Addison, Steele, 
and others, nor in Swift’s political 
writings, nor in his journal to 
Stella. Treating there was in 
plenty, especially at the county 
elections, but this from mere jollity 
it seems, and not for any political 
or personal end. There was indeed 
no need for bribery. As a rule, the 
counties returned Jacobites, and 
the court relied on the nomination 
boroughs, belonging on the whole 
to the Whig party, for its majorities. 
In the times when Cornwall sent 
forty-two and Wiltshire thirty-two 
burgesses, from towns which were 
decayed and impoverished as carly 
as the reign of Elizabeth, the means 
by which the ministry could secure 
an ascendancy were more obvious 
and cheaper than the corruption of 
the few electors who as a rule con- 
stituted the electoral college. The 
bribes were paid to peers and great 
landowners, and the only semblance 
of a free election was to be found 
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in a very few boroughs and in most 
of the counties, which at that time 
really contained freeholders. 

The origin of bribery is to be 
traced historically to the represen- 
tation of special commercial in- 
terests, and to the ambition of suc- 
cessful merchants, especially the 
West India planters. After the 
Revolution, the prerogative of giving 
monopolies of foreign trade, which 
had formerly been the right of the 
Crown, was assumed by Parliament, 
and consequently was a perpetual 
object of parliamentary intrigues. 
They who have studied the trans- 
actions which led to the reconstruc- 
tion of the South Sea Company in 
1721, are familiar with the course 
taken by the promoters of these 
schemes, a course which might be 
paralleled in modern railway legis- 
lation. Votes now became more 
and more valuable, as the holders 
of office strove to retain the enor- 
mous advantages of pensions and 
sinecures. But as ministers were 
constrained to distribute some of 
their spoils among their supporters, 
votes. were notoriously marketable. 
The nomination boroughs were not 
it seems regularly sold till about 
the accession of George III. ; but 
bribery increased till that time, 
as we know from the pictures of 
Hogarth, and from the indignant 
hypocrisy of several Acts of Par- 
liament passed in the reigns of 
the first two Georges. It is 
allowed that the practice became 
general in the elections of 1747 and 
1754. Nor was it marvellous that 
the electors became infected with 
the epidemié¢ which raged in Parlia- 
ment. Walpole and Pelham bribed 
the House of Commons syste- 
matically ; and the eager aspirants 
for office and titles strove to effect 
an entry into the political paradise 
by expedients of a similar character. 
Peerages were founded and endowed 
with the spoils of the public purse, 
and a judicious speculator might 
and aid obtain solid wealth and 
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hereditary honours for his family, 
by investing some portion of his 
capital in a nomination for a corrupt 
borough. It would not be difficult 
to quote several titles whose his- 
tory may be traced to these prudent, 
far-sighted speculations. The elec- 
tors knew what they were selling, 
a valuable privilege for solid cash ; 
and if they did discern that the 
purchaser of their votes intended to 
reimburse himself from the public 
revenue, they might comfort them- 
selves by the facts that the contri- 
bution came from the general re- 
sources of the community, while 
their gain was a special advantage, 
and that as the ultimate profits of 
the candidate were certain, the elec- 
tors would not be benefited by giving 
an honest vote. In short, the House 
of Commons was, as it is now, the 
author of bribery; the prostitution 
of boroughs being due to the seduc- 
tion of adventurers. 

After the commencement of 
George III.’s reign, and down to 
the passing of the Reform Bill, 
there is reason to believe that bribery 
had considerably diminished. If 
such were the case, it is to be ex- 
plained partly by the growth of the 
practice adverted to above, that is, 
the purchase of seats from patrons, 
partly by the fact that from the 
commencement of the Ameri- 
can War up to the conclusion of 
George IV.’s reign, the people had 
literally to struggle for existence. 
The widely distributed prosperity 
which marked the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, and cha- 
racterised three quarters of its 
duration, was changed for as widely 
distributed misery during the next 
fiftyyears. Paradox as it mayseem, 
electors must be independent and 
well to do in order to be bribed ; 
with those who are servile and poor 
there is a shorter and cheaper kind 
of control, for no one cares to pur- 
chase the suffrages which he can 
command, 

The Reform Bill as we all know 
VOL. LXXIV.—NO, CCCCXLIV. 
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was a compromise. The Chandos 
Clause threw the counties as a rule 
into the hands of the landowners ; 
and as the expenses of county elec- 
tions were and remained enormous, 
into the hands of a junto. It cannot 
be denied that of late years some 
counties have taken a comparatively 
independent line, and have resisted 
nominations and private arrange- 
ments. But such rare cases have 
almost invariably been due to the 
fact that the landowners have not 
sympathised with tenant farmers 
in some details of policy. For in- 
stance, it is certain that on the 
whole landowners have more 
thoroughly abandoned protectionist 
principles than tenant farmers have. 
But one of the favourite demands 
of the latter is the abolition of the 
malt-tax. The agitation in favour 
a repeal of this tax is nominally 
of a free ‘trade character, for the 
advocates of the repeal invariably 
assert that such a relief is a legiti- 
mate consequent of free trade, but 
is in effect protectionist, because the 
tax is said to form a peculiar burden 
on land, and its repeal is not in- 
tended to be associated with a cor- 
responding abolition of duties on 
saccharine and alcoholic products. 
But unless in such cases as those 
in which the tenant farmers seek to 
vindicate some special end, they 
make common cause with the land- 
owners, either from sympathy or 
by compulsion. In many cases, no 
doubt, the tenant farmer will be un- 
consciously guided by the views of 
his social superior; in not a few, 
he receives a direct compensation 
for his vote in the form of a reduced 
rent. It is difficult to believe, 
unless such is the case, that coer- 
cion could be effectually used upon 
the tenant farmer. But we must 
disbelieve abundant evidence if we 
doubt that coercion is employed, 
and that the shape which it assumes 
is threatened eviction from a bene- 
ficial holding. Some time ago the 
writer was conversing with the 
EE 
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steward of a nobleman who is re- 
ported to exercise great control over 
the suffrages of his tenants. The 
steward told him that the rent of 
this nobleman’s estates was settled 
by the tithe averages (the elements 
of which, as our readers are doubt- 
less aware, are the three kinds of 
grain—wheat, barley, and oats) ; 
and asked whether this was not a 
very unsatisfactory arrangement, 
and if it would not be better to in- 
clade other elements in the compu- 
tation, as meat, dairy produce, and 
wool, adding that he had thought 
of making the suggestion. ‘ Your 
doing so,’ the writer answered, ‘will 
depend on your acquaintance with 
what the landowner wants. If he 
wants money, your suggestion is 
excellent, for the natural rent of 
land is derived from all its products. 
But if your employer wants political 
influence, you had better give no 
such advice, but leave him to assess 
his income in the old way. He 
will certainly not secure both 
ends.’ Now, it is. not easy to dis- 
tinguish between purchasing a vote 
with hard cash, and securing a vote 
by remitting a portion of a debt; 
between paying part of a man’s 
rent for him, and forbearing to take 
the whole market value of a rent 
due by him. 

With the farmers go many of the 
small freeholders. In many large 
and open villages—that is, such as 
do not belong to a single land- 
owner, or a few acting in concert— 
cottage accommodation for labourers 
is a favourite investment with arti- 
sans. Up to the passing of the 
Union Rating Act, it was the mani- 
fest advantage of those who held 
all the land in any given parish, to 
curtail as far as possible the number 
of cottage tenements, since ‘such a 
policy diminished the charges of the 
poor-rate. The labourers required 
on these close parishes were housed 
in such adjoinmg parishes as were 
possessed by a number of owners, 
and who could, by supplying cot- 
tages in sufficient quantity, and by 
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collecting their own rents, derive a 
very considerable profit from their 
outlay. There cannot, we believe, 
be a moment’s doubt that much of 
the misery and degradation of the 
agricultural poor is to be traced to 
the system of parochial rating ; and 
it is equally certain that the dimi- 
nution in the number of county free- 
holders, considerable as it is when 
compared with those which may be 
found in the poll-books of the last 
century, has been to some extent 
arrested by the creation of these 
cottage freeholds. But, as a rule, 
these village freeholders vote with 
the farmer. He employs them for 
carpentering, masons’ and smiths’ 
work, and he reckons on their votes 
as confidently as the landlord does 
on his. 

It is important to advert to these 
facts in detail, because it is the 
fashion with some persons to point 
triumphantly to the county elec- 
tions, and to contrast the apparent 
purity of these constituencies with 
the corruption acknowledged to 
exist in too many boroughs. But 
in effect there is an indirect form of 
bribery practised in granting bene- 
ficial occupations to tenants at 
will—a method of electoral corrup- 
tion not less real because it cannot 
be remedied under our existing eco- 
nomy ;—and still more, there is 
that substitute for bribery in the 
coercion and compulsion of voters, 
which supersedes the payment of 
electors for their votes by the adop- 
tion of a process which is only more 
flagitious. 

Bribery has seldom, if ever, dis- 
graced Scotch and Irish elections. 
But Scotch farmers are seldom 
tenants at will,and Scotch boroughs 
are either too large for bribery, or 
by being grouped, are less acces- 
sible to corruption, less open to the 
intrigues of parliamentary agents. 
In Ireland, both boroughs and coun- 
ties are contested on principles 
which supersede bribery. Men who 
have real and intelligible grievances 
will not accept a bribe ; and the 
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[Irish have their grievances in the 
Establishment, in the 
tenant right, in the contempt with 
which they are and have been treated 
by successive administrations. 

The electoral franchise in the 
Scotch boroughs was, as a rule, 
bestowed on the corporation, the 
inhabitants having no place in the 
elections. Since, however, the fran- 
chise has been distributed, it has 
been exercised with considerable 
energy, the electors being generally 
influenced by strong national feel- 
ing. The Scotch appear to be 
peculiarly respectful towards here- 
ditary rank, especially towards that 
of their native nobles. It is possible 
that the clause in the Act of Union 
which prohibits the creation of new 
Scotch peerages may have given a 
peculiar dignity to the privileged 
heads of Scotch families. But the 
clannish feeling from which this re- 
spect for hereditary rank has been 
developed is to a great extent coun- 
terpoised by the democratic charac- 
ter of the National Church in Scot- 
land, and by the sympathy which the 
Presbyterian must feel towards the 
earlier shapes of Nonconformity in 
England. The Scotch boroughs are 
almost invariably liberal: theScotch 
counties are rapidly becoming so. 
And the Scotch nobility, though it 
has generally deserted the National 
Church, has never neglected the 
national honour—has rarely out- 
raged national feeling. 

The case has been widely diffe- 
rent in Ireland. The traditional 
policy of the English Government 
has been to coerce the Irish people, 
and to corrupt the Irish nobility. 
The nation has been studiously de- 
prived of its natural leaders, and has 
been forced to seek others in a perse- 
cuted priesthood, and in a few un 
titled patriots. The bitterest enemies 
of Irish liberty have been Irishmen : 
at one time Irish ecclesiastics, at 
another Irish nobles. The people 
has been divided into two portions : 
that which is numerically weak has 
borne sw: vy, because its domination 
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was identified with English ascen- 
dancy, and it has been heartily 
hated because it is identified with 
English policy and English mis- 
government. It was a strange error 
to believe, as many men did believe, 
that when the Emancipation Act 
was passed Ireland would cease to 
be disaffected. The effect of that 
Act was to give expression to dis- 
affection. It was another error to 
ee that when the system of 
‘reating sham freeholds was put an 
aa to, and with it the devices by 
which Irish landlords could secure 
a numerical majority, the Irish 
electors would be well disposed to- 
wards the landowner. The effect 
of that change was to give cohesion 
to the party of the peasants, and 
to supply them with leaders. But 
Ireland, with all her wrongs and 
sorrows, has never sold her franchise 
to adventurers and speculators, be- 
‘vause the receiver of a bribe, in the 
presence of these Irish claims, would 
be an apostate from the Irish cause, 
and a traitor to Irish objects and 
demands. Nor is Ireland servile to 
her aristocracy. It would be strange 
if, with very rare exceptions, she 
did not hate and loathe her nobles. 
For sufficient reasons, then, 
bribery. is not found in Scotland or 
Ireland, does not affect the English 
counties, and is notorious only in a 
few boroughs. In many boroughs 
it is unnecessary, for the constitu- 
ency is in the hands of a patron, 
who exercises his privilege without 
scruple, and w ith hardly any secresy, 
by the che: ap process of coercion, 
but under the euphemism of in- 
fluence. This coercion is, as a rule, 
available over traders and farmers, 
by threatening eviction, or loss of 
custom, or both. The supply 
traders is far in excess of the de- 
mand. There is, in small towns at 
least, a tacit combination with a 
view to maintain prices in the ordi- 
nary course of retail trade, and a 
competition for custom only. Such 
a state of things gives great indirect 
influence to the spending classes. 
EE 2 
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The case is not very different with 
the farmer. His precarious tenancy 
is generally beneficial, or, at any 
rate, it would be disagreeable to 
him to lose his holding. Thus, if 
the evidence alleged at Totnes is to 
be trusted, the Duke of Somerset 
exercised his authority over a moiety 
of the electors with rigour; his 
tenants voting at his discretion, be- 
cause to vote at their own would 
have insured their expulsion. But 
it would be an error to suppose that 
the case of Totnes is exceptional, or 
that the Duke of Somerset is a soli- 
tary example of so unconstitutional 
a practice. The House of Peers, 
neglecting its direct duties to the 
nation, attempts to speak, with no 
small success, through its nominees 
in the Lower House. Thus, whether 
a Cabinet be ‘Conservative’ or‘ Libe- 
al,’ the redistribution of seats is a 
greater difficulty with a Govern- 
ment than any reduction of the 


franchise, because such a measure 
would be more or less damaging to 


these irregular influences. 

The corruption of some boroughs 
is notorious. It is probable that 
petitions would be even more nume- 
rous than they are, and would be 
prosecuted before select committees, 
were it not that, in many cases, the 
prosecution of the petition would 
imperil the further existence of the 
constituency. But although the 
venality of some boroughs may not 
be exposed by a commission, it is 
of course well known to _parlia- 
mentary agents. As a rule, tho- 
roughly corrupt boroughs are small 
towns which are not powerfully in- 
fluenced by some great proprietor. 
In large constituencies the electors 
are too numerous to be bribed, even 
if the operation were not too un- 
certain. Of course it sometimes 
happens that, parties being equally 
or all but equally divided, the venal 
portion is a small knot of persons 
who offer their votes in a mass, 
and thus practically control the 
election. 

Frequently, but by no means 
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universally, the most venal part 
of corrupt constituencies is found 
among the freemen. But at Lan- 
raster the farmers appear to have 
been utterly unscrupulous, at Yar- 
mouth the traders, at Reigate the 
railway employés, while at Totnes 
nearly every elector is demoralised. 
We should expect that the freemen 
would be the most unscrupulous. 
This hereditary franchise, conferred 
by accident on some among the 
residents of a borough, is capable 
of no defence, if the franchise be 
limited at all. In past times, all 
the inhabitants, or at least all the 
traders and artificers, were freemen. 
3ut these exclusive rights of labour 
have been taken away, and the free- 
dom cannot be conferred at the 
discretion of the corporation. Com- 
mon justice requires that the order 
should be extinguished, and in case 
it possesses corporate property, that 
the use or advantage of this property 
should be shared by all the rate- 
payers. In any case it is evident 
that this accidental franchise is 
naturally looked upon as a valuable 
privilege, the exercise of which may 
be sold for a consideration. Uni- 
versal suffrage is one thing, re- 
stricted suffrage is another. Both 
are intelligible. But a franchise 
which is capriciously universal in 
one direction, and high in another, 
is an unfair and mischievous mono- 
poly. Still, as has been lately 
proved, the worst cases of bribery 
have been supplied from the con- 
duct of traders, farmers, and even 
professional men. 

In almost-all instances, eross and 
scandalous bribery in any given 
borough can be traced to the cir- 
cumstances of a particular election 
With similar uniformity. the con- 
stituency has been debauched be- 
cause some rich person, possessing 
no real qualification for the office of 
a legislator, desires to secure a seat 
in the House, and can do so only by 
irregular means; or because some 
adventurer looks on the expenditure 
necessary to procure his election as 
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an outlay of capital or a speculation, 
which, if successful, will be sure to 
be of a very profitable character. 
Instances of such vanity and such a 
business-like appreciation of the 
material value assigned to a seat in 
Parliament will occur in plenty to 
the memory of our readers. The 
persons who are convicted of bribery 
are, as a rule, the least capable or 
the least creditable among the 
members of the House of Com- 
mons. 

The disclosures which have been 
made as to the existence of corrupt 
practices in any borough have, ex- 
cept when they have been followed 
by the sentence of disfranchisement, 
worked no reformation, because 
they have caused neither shame nor 
disgrace to the culprits. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the 
offence is far more grave on the 
part of the candidate than it is on 
that of the voter. The former can- 
not plead ignorance of the law, or 
fail to understand the great mischief 
which ensues from the practice, 
both to public morality and to per- 
sonal integrity. But it is very 
rarely the case that the seducer of 
the constituency is punished. The 
highest penalty exacted is the loss 
of his Committees of the 
House of Commons believe, with a 
credulity which would be amazing 
did we not suspect that it is simu- 
lated, the regular protest uttered 
by the litigant parties, that they 
contested the borough on perfectly 
pure principles, and that if bribery 
was committed, it was done without 
their knowledge, and against their 
consent. Even if a man may be 
shown to have treated with the 
electors for their votes, he is liable 
to no real penalty, either legal or 
social. He has only made an un- 
fortunate speculation, and is rather 
pitied than disgraced. If, there- 
fore, the morality of the House of 
Commons is so lax, we need not 
wonder that some among the con- 
stituents of these corrupt boroughs 
should be ready to prostitute them- 


seat. 
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selves to a candidate’s promises and 
payments. 

Even when the offence is noto- 
vious and gross, it does not follow 
that it will be formally exposed. 
Sometimes a constituency, fearing 
to be disfranchised, will not encor- 
rage a petition; sometimes witnesses 
are spirited away. Sometimes a 
petition would be niere revenge 
taken by an unsuccessful candidate, 
whose conduct has been as bad as 
that of his successful rival. At all 
times the expense of defending or 
impugning a return is enormous, 
and a claimant who has the best 
case is unwilling to challenge the 
seat, or unable to vindicate his right 
against the sitting member. Again, 
the decisions of election committees 
are astonishingly capricious. Evi- 
dence which would be and is fatal 
in one case, is treated as unimport- 
ant in another. Except when the 
facts are too flagrant to be con- 
cealed, and too gross to be palliated, 
it is all but impossible to anticipate 
the decision of the committee, or to 
wholly disabuse oneself of the im- 
pression that committees are part 
of the machinery by which the 
House of Commons exercises an in- 
direct control 
constituencies. 

Long ago, the House of Com- 
mons, for obvious public reasons, 
assumed to itself the right of judg- 
ing on the validity of returns, this 
privilege having been originally 
exercised by Chancery. At first, 


over the choice of 


and for many years, the process was 
by committee of the whole House. 


Since 1770, however, by the pro- 
visions of the Grenville Act, a return 
is submitted to the decision of a 
select committee ; for it was found 
impossible to prevent political feel- 
ing from influencing members while 
the validity of the return was re- 
ferred to the whole House. 

The assumption of this power of 
determining the returns was neces- 
sary to the imperfect liberties of 
the ancient House of Commons. 
It was a barrier against the pre- 
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rogative. But in course of time it 
has become an important outwork 
and defence of an oligarchy. It 
is part of public policy that the 
persons interested in the return— 
that is, the electors—should be able 
to institute, by the hands of persons 
specially appointed for the purpose, 
inquiries into a disputed election ; 
and as a member of Parliament ex- 
ercises his vote for the whole 
nation, that the charges of deter- 
mining his fitness should be borne 
by the public purse, with, of course, 
the necessary precaution of penal- 
ties on frivolous and vexatious 
opposition. <A seat in Parliament 
ought not to be treated as a right 
or a property, which the supposed 
possessor is bound to defend at his 
own cost; but as a trust held for 
the public good, the trustee of 
which should be enabled to retain 
his function, if he has been legally 
and fairly appointed to discharge 
it. It is impossible to doubt that a 
seat which may be assailed at dis- 
cretion, and must be defended at 
great cost to the sitting member, 
will be held by the tenant of it as 
a privilege more or less market- 
able. 

No one believes that the existing 
House of Commons is in earnest 
when it affects horror at bribery. 
It levies no real penalties on the 
practice ; it provides no safeguards 
against it. It does not encourage 
the first and most important condi- 
tions of electoral probity ; it does 
not and will not listen to arguments 
in favour of such secondary aids to 
public integrity, as all experience 
has confirmed. It does not even, 
while exacting a number of frivolous 
and unimportant oaths and declara- 
tions, demand that any member 

should swear or affirm that he has 
‘neither directly or indirectly used 
corruption or coercion in order to 
secure his election ; that he does 


not sit in the Honse by favour of 


a peer, or by other unconstitutional 
influence ; 
perjury, expulsion, or infamy against 
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those who deliberately forswea1 

themselves on any of these heads. 
The political education of the 

people, their instruction in the sim- 


plest and most elementary laws of 


social life—such laws, for instance, 


as those which govern rates of 


wages, prices, population and sup- 
ply, and similar kinds of practical 
teaching—would, in so far as rea- 
sonable self-interest is an aid to 
morality, enlighten electors as to 
their duties. At present, indeed, 
that ignorance of even the simplest 
economical laws which envelopes 
not the poor only, but the rich and 
educated classes, is amazing. The 
greater part of our legislation tends 
towards establishing or maintaining 
a network of trades’ unions, a legion 


of protective laws in favour of 


special interests. Mr. Lowe, in one 
of his now famous speeches, com- 
mented on the dangerous organisa- 
tion of the working classes. The 
higher ranks of society are equally 
organised, and have this advantage 
over their social inferiors by the 
fact that their protection is sanc- 
tioned by law, and rarely challenged. 
The right of settling land, the sys- 
tem of primogeniture, the etiquette 


of legal practice, and a host of 


similar arrangements, are as effec- 
tually a seteof trades’ unions as the 
resolutions of clothiers, puddlers, or 
artisans in building trades,—with 
this difference only, that the latter 
are voluntary. The Medical Regis- 
tration Act is a solitary step in the 
right direction. It does not pro- 
hibit uncertified practitioners, but 
inflicts penalties on those who pro- 
fess to be what they are not. Be- 
fore we can trust entirely to public 
conscience, we must educate men in 
the conviction that all privilege is 
odious, because it is always unjust 
and of immoral tendency. Hitherto 
this education has hardly com- 
menced, 

Meanwhile, and till this higher 
morality is developed, we must 
trust to secondary 
1 
a 


influences, to 
sup These aids 


ementary aids. 


? 
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are principally two. These are 
secret voting, and the transference 
of all election expenses from the 
candidate to the constituency. 
Both these remedies, which expe- 
rience and reason prove to be 
specifics against bribery and coer- 
cion, are and will be steadily repu- 
diated by those who claim a 
monopoly of political power, and 
those who enter, or seek to enter, 
Parliament as adventurers, that 
is, with a view to making that 
position the point @appui of specu- 
lation, or of material advantage. 
Voting by ballot, a term which 
may be used in a generic sense to 
include every form of secret voting, 
is the electoral custom in every 
country but our own. It prevails 
in nearly all the British colonies. 
No country which has adopted it 
ever abandons it. Wherever it is 
used, elections, however energetic 


party spirit may be, and however 
excited party feelings, are almost in- 
variably decorous and orderly. 


One objection alleged against 
the use of the ballot in parliamen- 
tary elections is, that of its being 
cowardly. This objection would 
have some weight were it not the 
fact that the practice of secret 
voting is the rule, that of open 
voting the exception. . But even if 
open voting were general, it does 
not follow that it should be prac- 
tised in electoral bodies. The 
facts are, that when it is possible, 
constituencies are coerced into 
returning the nominee of some 
powerful patron ; when they are in- 
dependent, the free judgment of the 
majority of uncorrupt voters is 
neutralised by the purchase of a 
corrupt minority. Now as Parlia- 
ment is unwilling to put in force 
its standing resolutions against the 
interference of peers and others at 
elections, and is really indifferent or 
tacitly interested in the corruption 
which it affects to denounce, it is 
not so much cowardice to use the 
safeguard of secresy, as it is folly 
and stupidity to endure the evils 
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which secret voting would con- 
fessedly remove. The practices 
against which the ballot is believed to 
be the remedy are secret ; is it not 
the extreme of simplicity to give ad- 
vantage to a secret enemy, to throw 
way all defence and protection 
against an armed robber, because he 
alls you a coward for attempting to 
foil him with his own weapon ? It is 
as though a commander should os- 
tentatiously parade all his plans 
before an enemy who is far too 
astute *to honour him with equal 
confidence. When the candidates 
for a seat in the legislature renounce 
all indirect forces, disclaim the 
services of agents, repudiate the 
practice of canvassing voters, insist 
on publicity in all their relations 
to their constituents, and practise 
the purity which they profess, it 
will be time for those who advocate 
secret voting to defend themselves 
against the charge of cowardice, by 
showing that even under these cir- 
cumstances, the use of the ballot is 
expedient. 

Were parliamentary elections un- 
affected by force or corruption, the 
advantage of secret voting would 
still be manifest. Party “contests 
are not in this country, and will not 
for many a long day be extinct. 
Thereis, and (as all men are agreed 
to use no other than moral forces 
in aid of reform or change) there 
will be for a long time, to use the 
euphemism which has been adopted 
by Mr. Mill, a sharp distinction 
between the ‘parties of order and 
progress. But the heat of election 
is no time for debating on the 
reasonable conservatism of one 
party, and the progressive creed 
of the other. Such argumentation 
as can be alleged by either side is 
brought forw ard in the intervals of 
such elections. But the habit of 
open voting does more to blind the 
reason and confirm the prejudice of 
partisans on the one hand, and to 
hinder the suffrages of those who 
judge calmly on the other, than any 
other dominant fallacy can. It is 
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an expedient which works solely for 
those who hinder the settlement of 
any question, an instrument which 
is wholly conservative in its charac- 
ter, because it makes the exercise of 
calm reason in an important crisis 
all but impossible. But it is con- 
servative of fallacies and errors, 
equally available for maintaining a 
communistic delusion, or an atro- 
cious foreign policy, or an inveterate 
monopoly, or an impolitic privilege, 
or a fiscal wrong. 

It is alleged again, that the fran- 
chise is a trust, and, therefore, 
should be discharged openly. In the 
language of logicians, both major 
and minor in such an argument are 
false. The franchise is not a trust, 
and it does not follow if it were that 
it should be discharged openly. 

A trust is a power exercised 
solely for the benefit of another. It 
is impossible that a man should be 
a trustee for another, in that object 
in which he has a distinct and per- 
manent interest, and in which by 
the very constitution of society he 
must needs direct all the power 
which his suffrage gives him to- 
wards maintaining his own interpre- 
tation of what he conceives expe- 
dient. In practice, as we know, 
interests apparently discordant are 
harmonised, or rather perhaps 
balanced, but the machinery by 
which this harmony or balance is 
effected is that of antagonism. In 
practice, public liberty is based on re- 
ciprocal concessions, but it would be 
impossible—except he were wholly 
unaffected by any course of public 
policy, and were permanently irre- 
sponsible—that any man should be 
able to judge what is fit for his own, 
and be just towards another’s inte- 
rests. For example, during nearly 
500 years, ie. from 1349 to 1825, 
Parliament attempted to regulate 
the wages of labour, and of course 
did so in the interest of those who 
employed labour. Class legislation, 
the notorious bane of a narrow re- 
presentative system, arises from the 
fact that electors inevitably interpret 
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all public questions from their own 
point of view, and without meaning 
to be unfair, are invariably partial. 

The franchise is a power, or privi- 
lege, which like any other power, 
should be used fairly, and which in 
free countries is, in so far as it is 
granted, used fairly by the conflict 
of parties. If it be abused, the 
only remedy is to counterpoise the 
misuse by conferring the same 
power on those who will use it to 
neutralise the wrong. It is in this 
sense that we can indorse Mr. Mill’s 
adage, that the best remedy against 
the evils of liberty is more liberty, 
since the source of wrong-doing is 
a partial enfranchisement. But the 
vote of a member of Parliament is 
a trust, and a trust which should be 
exercised openly, since there is no 
other means by which the trustee 
can be held responsible. We know 
too well, that members of Parlia- 
ment exercise their trust for their 
own benefit, but such an abuse is 
not the less treason to the com- 
munity, for whose good, and whose 
good only, the representative is 
empowered to act. 

But the major premise is also 
false. It does not follow that every 
trust should be discharged openly in 
order to be discharged fairly. A 
manifestillustration of this position is 
the verdict ofa jury. It is impossible 
to conceive a more solemn trust than 
that which is exercised by men who 
are called to sit in judgment on the 
credit, the fortune, the honour, the 
liberty, the life, of those who are 
arraigned before them. But the in- 
dividual jurymen vote secretly. 
Were each man compelled to avow 
his suffrage on the case before him, 
it is not easy to conceive any person 
voluntarily exercising so perilous 
and invidious a duty. It is quite 
certain that verdicts in such a case, 
instead of being honest and on the 
whole unchallenged, would be timid, 
capricious, and partial. A similar, 


though far inferior trust, is exercised 
by the examiners at the old univer- 
sities, who decide on the academical 
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status of candidates for honours by 
the process of secret voting, and do 
so without any imputation on their 
conduct or integrity. 

The vehemence with which the 
ruling classes attack and_ resist 
the system of secret voting in par- 
liamentary elections is singularly 
contrasted with the readiness with 
which they allow it in other cases. 
Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone 
framed the University Reform Bill 
in 1854, and substituted an elec- 
tive chamber, under the name of a 
council, for the old board which 
was merely official. This council is 
elected by secret voting. So all 
academical offices are filled, when 
the election is by suffrage, the re- 
turning officer and scrutineers being 
bound by oath not to disclose the 
elector’s vote. Here the elector is 


exercising a trust, but is empowered 
to perform his function secretly. 

As the system of open voting 
makes coercion and bribery possible 
and easy, so it is eminently provo- 


cative of violence. When political 
passions are rife, the sight of open 
voting is like fuel to fire. But none 
of these consequences ensue when 
voting is secret. The voter eludes 
coercion ; the uncertainty of his ac- 
tion at the crisis discourages, if it 
oes not wholly prevent bribery, 
and offers no mark to violence. 
Perhaps the passions of no parties 
were heated to such intensity as 
they were in America during the 
contest between Lincoln and 
McClellan. In England, with a tenth 
part of the incitement, riot and 
bloodshed would have certainly en- 
sued. In the United States, thanks 
to the ballot, the affair passed off as 
quietly as though it were a reli- 
gious ceremony. ‘The ballot has 
saved Liberalism in France, is giving 
a hearing to the Clerical party in 
Italy. It checks Imperialism in one 
country, it makes Liberalism a little 
‘autious in the other. Whatever 
are the views which people may 
entertain as to the policy of the 
empire, or the course of Italian 
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unity, no reasonable person will 
doubt that these checks, even if they 
only enable the dominant party to 
estimate its position, are valuable as 
political forces ; to none more valu- 
able than to those who are in the 
ascendant. 

Equally important with secret 
voting—more important in the esti- 
mation of many—is that reform, or 
rather restoration of ancient prac- 
tice in the process of election, which 
puts every charge on the electors. 
We do not recommend that repre- 
sentatives should be paid for their 
services, because such a system is 
very apt to confer the function of 
a member of Parliament on mere 
adventurers. But, in fact, the pre- 
sent system works nearly as ill, and 
excludes many an able and useful 
man from the public service. 

A man who buys his seat may be 
reasonably expected to sell his vote. 
He may barter it for social position, 
for mercantile credit, for the main- 
tenance of laws which favour him 
and his order, to the detriment of 
the general public, for trade mono- 
polies, for hardcash. The last kind 
of parliamentary corruption is now 
nearly, if not quite extinct, but it 
was frequent from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century to the time 
of the Reform Bill. The first is so 
common that it forms a stock proba- 
bility with novel writers and sati- 
rists. The second and fourth cases 
are sufficiently familiar. Men get 
into Parliament, in order to nego- 
tiate joint-stock companies, to be 
made directors, to fortify railway 
monopolies. The parliamentary in- 
fluence of lawyers is an admitted 
hindrance to the amendment of the 
law; the military members of the 
House are unfriendly on the whole 
to reforms in the army. Every one 
is acquainted with the steady ob- 
structiveness of the country party. 
A seat which is bought is invariably 
used against the public good. 

If an election is pure, the cost of 
conducting it is so small, and the 
advantage of defraying all charges 
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so manifest, that it would be the 
most short-sighted economy to de- 
cline the outlay. In a town or 
county of any magnitude the in- 
cidence would not be felt, for it 
would amount to a small fraction of 
farthing in the local rates. Its con- 
venience may be easily illustrated. 
Up to within the last year the 
greater part of the charges for main- 
taining the poor of each parish fell 
on the locality in which the pauper 
had obtained a settlement. The 
legal provision for the poor is, as 
economists are well aware, practi- 
cally a part of their wages ; in other 
words, if there were no poor-rate, 
wages would inevitably But 
by the system of parochial rating, 
the great landowners are enabled to 
thrust the charge of maintaining 
their poor, that is such labourers as 
worked for them, on other persons. 
It is impossible to believe if the 
charges of a county election were put 
on the ratepayers, that much time 


rise. 


would have been lost in remedying 


the wrong. But the county mem- 
bers bought their seats, either openly 
or indirectly, and wrung twenty-fold 
the cost out of the populous ps arishes. 
The same criticism will apply to the 
compensation for land in the con- 
struction of railways. 

It is generally understood, de- 
spite the self-laudation of parlia- 
mentary leaders, that the House of 
Commons does not represent public 
opinion, cannot interpret public 
interests. It is not reasonable to 
imagine that it could do so, for no 
one would believe that a man in- 
tends to fulfil public duties who 
pays large sums of money for the 
privilege of assuming that function. 
The House of Commons is practi- 
cally closed to the best capacity. Its 
rank and file is profoundly ignorant 
of politics—is thoroughly unac- 
quainted with the soc ial state of the 
country—is steeped in the grossest 
prejudices. 
public affairs is the property of a 
few families. It is probable, under 
a reformed system of election, that 
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half the members of every cabinet 
would fail to find a seat. It is cer- 
tain, if so simple and trivial a change 
in the process of selection as that 
which would throw the necessary 
charges of recording the franchise 
on the electors, were adopted, that 
half the existing House of Commons 
would disappear in well deserved 
obscurity. For if the constituencies 
agreed to bear these charges, they 
would take care that they did not 
spend their money in returning ill- 
mannered boys and unscrupulous 
adventurers, or encourage the can- 
didature of a host of equally mis- 
chievous partisans, but would make 
their selection from the men whose 
political promise could be inter- 
preted by their experience, their 
integrity, and their capacity. 


But the extraordinary expenses of 


an election should, in like manner, 
fall on the electors. The charges 
of a parliamentary commission, 
levied on corrupt boroughs, would 
purge the evil away, as the Alpheus 
was said to have cleansed the 
Augean stables. The nation pays 
the cost, and the disclosures are 
listened to with shouts of laughter. 
It is no serious business to the 


judges, for they bandy coarse jests 


with the culprits ; but if the costs 
were paid by the peccant body, 
matters would be speedily remedied. 
They who are now indifferent would 
rapidly become vigilant. The cor- 
rupt elector would be found to be a 
nuisance, and public opinion, sharp- 
ened by a reasonable self-interest, 
would speedily repress a scandal 
which was found to entail a serious 
loss. 

The House of Commons, if it 
really consulted its own honour, and 
respected its reputation, would, tak- 
ing the altered value of money into 
account, renew the penalties le vied 
nearly three hundred years ago on 
Westbury, in the case of Yarmouth, 
Lancaster, Reigate, and Totnes, and 
take care in the last case that some 
part of the assessment should be a 
landlord’s rate. 
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DOWN THE OHIO TO THE UNDERWORLD. 


|" one would find a true type of 
America, my counsel is that he 
sail the length of the Ohio river, 
the entire thousand miles, ona steam- 
boat. He need not fear the experi- 
ment. It is now only about fifty 
years since the first steamboat on 
the great Western rivers startled 
aside the raft as that had startled 
aside the canoe of the Indian ; and, 
unfortunately, there was too much 
reason for the reputation they earned 
in the first twenty-five years of 
being in reality what gondolas are 
in semblance—floating coffins. The 
boat-race, often ending in an ex- 
plosion, was normal; andthe ‘snags’ 
in the river’s bed were only 
passed in number by the bowie- 
knives that flourished around the 
traveller’s head on deck. The boai 
that reached New Orleans from 
Pittsburg without leaving anybody 
in the the river was a 
miracle. But the snags have now 
been mastered; the ruffians with 
their ‘toothpicks’ have followed 
the Indians with their scalping- 
knives to wild trans-Mississippian 
settlements ; and the hundreds of 
fine steamboats that hover about 
the new cities of the West, like 
enormous butterflies around ex- 
panding flowers, have, by the na- 
tural selection of competition, be- 
come comfortable and secure. The 
voyager may, then, with a quiet 
mind, take America from this steam- 
boat point of view, which, I con- 
tend, is the best point of view. 
There is, first of all, a constantly 
deepening sense of transition, of 
interminable tendency, derived from 
the narrow river itself, for ever 
bearing its sediment onward, losing 
its individuality at last only in a 
larger, longer duplicate of itself. 
The peo ple taken up at this point, 
and that, to be borne to some other 
point further on, like unto it. 
The boat of oil 


sur- 


ooze of 


are 
amid a creek 


pauses 


to leave speculators at the new 
petrolean cities ; it stops for Irish- 
men whose bones and brains are to 
pave some new Western turnpike ; 
it takes up German emigrants 
bound for new states beyond the 
tocky Mountains. They are all the 
never-deposited sediment of a oreat 
human Ohio—the float of many 
lands and racesand ages. It seeks 
rest by many shores, but well I 
know that the current means not 
rest but endless illusion. 

I knew a strange old man, with 
something noble about him, out- 
wardly and inwardly—he might 
have sat for Retzsch’s etching of 
the Ancient Mariner, so exactly he 
resembled it—who, whilst living 
amid the Eastern civilisation that 
had reared him, one day found his 
arm moved and his finger pointing, 
in obedience to nerves which he 
could not, or fancied he could not, 
control. The finger pointed west- 
ward, and he resolved to follow it. 
It brought him to a door in a town 
near the source of the Ohio, at 
which he knocked. He related how 


“he had been guided there to the 


inmates of the house, and he found 
them full of faith in his pointing 
finger. They entertained him for 
some days, and called in their 
friends, who sat around this Ancient 
Mariner with silent expectation. 
Again his finger pointed to the 
river, and to it the group followed 
him. There they found a raft wait- 
ing to be employed, and the old 
man had an impression that they 
must all get on it, taking tents, 
clothing, and provisions ; and that 
they must float down the river to 
some place afterward to be revealed, 
or ‘ pointed’ to, where they were to 
found some kind of New Jerusalem. 
Strange as it may seem, well-to-do 
men and women, old and young, 
embarked on this singular voyage. 
On the slow raft, shoved aside by 
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hundreds of swift, amazed steam- 
boats, they floated one or two weeks 
without once landing, untilat length 
the old man stood at the front and 
pointed to the shore. There they 
left the raft and made their way 
a mile from the river, where they 
mapped out a city and built some 
‘abins. Then the pillar of fire 
which had led them seemed to melt 
into the light of common day. One 
after another they departed, leaving 
the cabins alone as the monuments 
of their adventure. But I believe 
that none of them again lived in the 
ordinary way in human society ; they 
have wandered ever since through 
many parts of the world, as if seek- 
ing for something they had lost. 
Late ly, I saw some of them walking 
along the streets of London with 
the same sad, expectant look. But 
I doubt not they will all find their 
way back to the Ohio, where they 
belong, as castles belong to the 
Rhine and docks to the Mersey. 
Ages before them, the red abo- 


rigines floated down the same river, 
following their westward-pointing 


finger and dreaming of fairer hunt- 
ing-fields, And, with only 
conventional superstition —stes im- 
boat instead of raft—there went 
before them Missionaries, Mormons, 
Owenites, and Californian gold- 
hunters. Did any of them any 
more find what they sought? 

It is, we are told, that men may 
wander in it that the world was 
made so wide. Wide also was 
made the cognate world of dreams 
and of realities. Let Luther and 
Columbus embrace! Surely these 
American rivers, praries, where all 
things say, ‘ Move on,’ ever widen- 
ing to the gardens of Hesperus, 
were prepared and the times 
of their discovery before appointed 
with reference to the dissolution of 
the old order of the world, to a 
long period of universal drift 
and fluidity, with faith in suspense, 
and only that surviving out of the 
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past that is strong enough to sur- 
vive. 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 


None who really live can escape 
this diluvial era. That which is 
Transcendentalism at Boston be- 
comes Spiritism in the rude vil- 
lages of New York, and the Fourier- 
ism of Brook Farm becomes the 
Mormonism of coarse fanaticism. 
But I must not speak of these 
things in a hopeless strain. Rather 
I will recall here one of the last 
prophecies that came from the most 
courageous heart I ever knew : 


The life in us is like 
river. It may rise this year higher than 
man has ever known it, and flood the 
parched uplands; even this may be the 
eventful year which will drown out all our 
muskrats, It was not always dry land 
where we dwell. I see far inland the banks 
which the stream anciently washed, befor 
science began to record its freshets. Every 
one has heard the story which has gone th 
rounds of New England, of a strong and 
beautiful bug which came out of the dry 
leaf of an old table of apple-tree wood 
which had stood in a farmer's kitchen for 
sixty years, first in Connecticut and after- 
wards in Massachusetts—from an egg de- 
posited in the living tree many years earlier 
still, as appeared ‘by counting the annual 
layers beyond it—which was he ard gnawing 
out for several weeks, hatched perchance 
by the heat of an urn. Who does not feel 
his faith in a resurrection and immortality 
strengthened by hearing of this? Who 
knows what beautiful and winged life, 
whose egg has been buried for ages under 
many concentric layers of woodenness in 
the dead, dry life of society, deposited at 
first in the alburnum of the green and 
living tree, which has been gradually econ- 
verted into the semblance of its well- 
seasoned tomb—heard, perchance, gnawing 
out now for years by the astonished family 
of man as they sat round the festive 
board — may unexpectedly come forth 
from amidst Society's most trivial and 
handselled furniture, to enjoy its perfect 
summer of life at last! I do not say 
that John or Jonathan will realise all 
this; but such is the character of that 
morrow which mere lapse of time can 
never make to dawn. The light which 
puts out our eyes is darkness to us. Only 
that day dawns to which we are awake. 


the water in the 
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There is more day to dawn. The sun is but 


a morning star," 

A few years before the breaking 
out of the Civil War, I was one of 
a small party of friends who were 

voyaging down the Ohio, with the 
purpose of exploring the Mammoth 
Cave. It was a fair day in June, 
to whose soft sky the tinted water 
and green shores sweetly responded. 
We sailed that ds ay past long, black 
colonnades of boat-chimneys front- 
ing river-side cities — past gentle 
hills with their lacework of Catawba 
vines, the rich bequest of a perished 
tribe—past pic-nic groves alive with 
dancers, and vocal with laughter 
and music—-far and farther into 
the river solitudes, where the wild 
deer spring away from the cliffs 
at our approach, and our voices 
mingle with the scream and chatter 
of wild creatures—into realms of a 
strange beauty, wheresilencetouches 
our lips, as green islands appear 
and vanish or we enter green 
grottoes of foliage, whose arches 
above the narrowing river are 
scorched by our chimneys — by 
spots w here brave pioneers of civi- 
lisation sleep peacefully under the 
crosses they came to set up in the 
wilderness—and by ancient mounds 
where rest the bones of men who 
also, doubtless, had their own cross 
to bear. But on the Ohio the points 
of beauty and interest are but 
casual reliefs to long 
monotonous flatness, and by the 
third or fourth hour each passenger 
has been driven to his or her re- 
sources—to games, novels, music— 
for there is a piano—political dis- 
cussion, and the rest. 
I was making, as my reader hardly 
need be now informed, a sentiment al 
journey, and devoted myself to 
observing the characters who were 
thrown together on this miniature 
planet. They were of all races. 
There was even a poor half-breed 


miles of 


For myself 


: Thoreaw’ s Walden. 
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Indian woman sitting on the deck 
selling little embroideries to the 
pale-faces, whose forerunners had 
once charmed away the lands of 
her ancestors with just such trifles. 
There is one characteristic about — 
the Indians which, to my mind, 
marks them as the race nearest of 
all to the wild animal: they are 
never known to laugh, or even to 
smile. I have repe: atedly tried to 
make them smile, without success ; 
nor have I ever hee urd of an Indian 
being induced to langh. The most 
human thing one detects about the 
Indian is, perhaps, his occasional 
fits of jealousy. When Washington 
Irving was a boy, he was on an 
expedition to Ogdensburgh, New 
York, where a squaw was so cap- 
tivated by his handsome face, that 
she could not conceal her admira- 
tion; whereupon her husband was so 
filled with rage, that he knocked Ir- 
ving down, and was barely restrained 
from stabbing him. Nothing can 
be sadder to see than these forlor n, 
down-looking half-breeds, who are 
signs not of a perishing so much 
as of a demoralised race. They 
have not now even the attraction 
of savage sincerity, but with their 
vein of Saxon blood have acquired 
something of the shopkeeper’s art. 
Those very trifles, seemingly of 
Indian manufacture, which the 
woman is selling to travellers, are 
made by white hands in New York 
and other cities, and sent out sys- 
tematically through the country to 
be sold, wherever strangers are 
likely to be found, by Indians as 
their own fabrics. 

The early settlers of America were 
chiefly struck by two facts about 
the Indians ; first, the grandeur of 
their physical proportions ; and, 
secondly, their small numbers. 
They afterwards found out the 
dreadful secret that these two facts 
were obverse and reverse of the 
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same cause, since every weakly, de- 
formed, or aged person was at once 
slain. The struggle for life did not 
admit of the weak living to shackle 
the strong ; and hence, whilst 
there were superb forms, these 
° mn 
were picked out of many. These 


red men had anticipated the counsel 
of Alphonso of Castile to the gods : 


Men and gods are too extense ; 
Could you slacken and condense ? 
Your rank overgrowths reduce 
Till your kinds abound with juice ? 
Earth, crowded, cries, ‘Too many men!’ 
My counsel is, kill nine in ten, 
And bestow the shares of all 

On the remnant decimal. 

Add their nine lives to this cat ; 
Stuff their nine brains in his hat ; 
Make his frame and forces squar 
With the labours he must dare. 


The Indian under this regime had 
no inward or affectional life, but the 
world has never known such perfect 
senses as he secured. In his miracu- 
lous power of seeing, and hearing, 
and smelling, the stories of which 
are certainly not exaggerated, he 
seems to be a prophecy of what 
keenness and power the clear Ame- 
rican sky and the vast distances 
are able to add ultimately to the 
European man. 

Colonel Marcy, of the United 
States army, in his valuable work, 
Thirty Yeurs of Army Life on the 
Border, has much that is interesting 
concerning the Indian’s fine powers 
of observation. Speaking of his 
ability at ‘tracking,’ Col. M. says: 

Almost all the Indians whom I have met 
with are proficient in this species of know- 
ledge, the faculty for acquiring which ap- 
pears to be innate with them. Exigencies 
of woodland and prairie life stimulate the 
savage from childhood to develop faculties 
so important in the arts of war and of the 
chase. 

An Indian, on coming to a trail, will 
generally tell at a glance its age, by what 
particular tribe it was made, the number of 
the party, and many other things connected 
with it astounding to the uninitiated. 

I remember, upon one occasion, as I was 
riding with a Delaware upon the prairies, 
we crossed the trail of a large party of 
Indians travelling with lodges, The tracks 
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appeared to me quite fresh, and I remarked 
to the Indian that we must be near the 
party. ‘Oh, no,’ said he, ‘the trail was 
made two days before, in the morning, at 
the same time pointing with his finger to 
where the sun would be at about eight 
o'clock. Then, seeing that my curiosity 
was excited to know by what means he 
arrived at this conclusion, he called my at- 
tention to the fact that there had been no 
dew for the last two nights, but that on 
the previous morning it had been heavy. 
He then pointed out to me some spears of 
grass that had been pressed down into the 
earth by the horses’ hoofs, upon which the 
sand still adhered, having dried on, thus 
clearly showing that the grass was wet 
when the tracks were made. 


The pure Indian languages have 
no words for gods, angels, or de- 
mons. I have never been able to 
trace any superstitions among them 
except those concerning the occult 
powers of medicine-men, which 
have been largely mingled with 
snatches, so to speak, of scriptural 
stories received probably at a very 
early period from missionaries. 
They seem to be influenced by 
dreams. Bayard Taylor, who is 
jast now travelling in Colorado, was 
told by one of the squatters in 
Boulder Valley, that when he and 
seven others settled there in 1859, 
the Indians surrounded them. The 
eight squatters constructed a rude 
fort and resolved to defend them- 
selves. Two or three days after 
hostilities had commenced, they ob- 
served some commotion in the 
Indian camp. Toward evening, a 
warrior arrived for parley. He said 
that their medicine-man had just 
dreamed that the stars had fallen 
from heaven, and a flood swept 
away their camp, and that they had 
determined to leave, which—after a 
mighty howl of grief—they did. 

Every steamboat that sails in the 
west is a university for the study 
of physiognomy and ethnology. In 
that which was bearing us, on the 
particular occasion to which I am 
referring, 1 fell to comparing mi- 
nutely an English party on board 
with the Americans, both of New 
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England and the West. ‘In less 
than two centuries and a half,’ 
says Palfrey, ‘a different climate 
and regimen on this continent have 
produced on the descendants of the 
English some remarkable physio- 
logical changes. The normal type 
of the Englishman at home ex- 
hibits a full habit, a moist skin, 
curly hair, asanguine temperament. 
In the transplanted race the form 
is oftener slender, the skin dry, 
the hair straight, the temperament 
bilious or nervous.’ It should be 
added to this that the Anglo- 
American is taller than the Eng- 
lishman ; this is, I believe, the case 
with the New Englander, but it is 
certainly the case when the Eastern 
American is transplanted to the 
West. A very interesting state- 
ment was recently made before 
the National Academy of Science 

S.) by the late Professor Gould, 
of Cambridge. Gould 
had based his calculations mainly 
upon the measurements of the 
soldiers enlisted in the Federal 
amy, all of which were carefully 
taken according to law. He showed 
that foreigners were shorter than 
natives of America. As we go 
West, he said, men grow taller. 
The averages of heig ht increased, 
according to the muster-rolls, as 
the enlistments went West, and the 
highest average was reached on 
the banks of the Upper Mississippi, 
in the State of Iowa, namely, 69 
inches. Agassiz, who was present, 
ascribed this increase of the Ame- 


Professor 


rican skeleton to the quantities of 


lime which mingle with the springs 
and soils of the country. Never- 
theless, the fact is generally recog- 
nised; and if this skeleton should 
ever be clothed with a proportionate 
extent of flesh and blood, we shall 
look for a race of giants to appear 
in those days beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. Already the ideals of 
the West are in the direction of 
enormous size and streneth. On 

boat we had a sort of prose- 
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Minnesinger, who was never weary 
of reciting the exploits of the 
Crocketts, the Bowies, and other 
half-mythic heroes of the primal 
West, and the climax of every 
story was when the hero proved 
himself a match for two or three 
Indians. 

In the narratives of these min- 
strels, by the bye, I thought I saw 
tricked out many a fellow who du- 
ring life was too well known to the 
Courts, and have ever since had 
grievous misgivings as to the 
heroes of other lands and ages. 
Were Hector, Achilles, and the 
rest —apart from Homer — only 
naked savages of the bronze age, 
with their ‘toothpicks ?’ Will 
some American Livy of the far 
future relate concerning the Bor- 
der Ruffian, that he was called 
‘Wolverine’ because he was suckled 
by a she-wolf; and will cities on 
the Pacific be named after him ? 
How many epic heroes, should they 
appear on earth to-day as they 
really were in former times, would 
be in the hands of the police a 
night } P Que If they « 
all resembled the Western se tn. 
of to-day, they certainly were ‘ hard 

-ASeS Some of the sentiments 
and devices “which the emigrants 
love to paint on their waggons 
show also a just self-appreciation ; 
amongst these I have lately seen 
noted, ‘The Red Bull,’ ‘€ ‘old Cuts 
and Pickled Eel’s Feet,’ ‘ Hell- 
roaring Bill from Bitter Creek.’ 
Such are the coats of arms for the 
future society of the Pacific shore ! 

We voyaged very harmoniously 
on our expedition for several hours; 
but we came at last to a certain 
spot onthe river,where the American 
demon arose to divide us. ‘ There,’ 
said some one, ‘the slave woman 
Margaret Garner cast herself into 
the river and perished, as they 
were dragging her back to slavery. 
She followed thus into the land of 
liberty her three children, whose 
throats she had cut the day before 


8 pis} 
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at Cincinnati, when the Court de- 
cided that they must all be returned 
under the Fugitive Slave Law.’ 
Hereupon scowling Southerners 
break off to form their own group, 
where they rehearse the brave 
deeds of Kentuckians in their con- 
flicts with the ‘d———d Yankees’ in 
Kanzas. Thereupon, overhearing 
the word, a free State Kanzas set- 
tler relates how old Ossawattomie 
Brown, having received from Clay 
Pate, leader of Kentucky Rangers, 
his bowie-knife and revolver by 
surrender, forced Pate to get on 
his knees and confess to the Lord 
in detail his many crimes, his 
memory being assisted from time 
to time by Captain Brown, much 
to the amusement of his comrades, 
and to the disgust of the Kentucky 
band, who were also made to take 
the uncongenial attitude of their 
leader. Thus, between the two 


ends of our boat hung already 
the cloud that was soon to blacken 
sky 


the whole bending over 
America. Few were the decks on 
which the Union was not divided 
many years before that first shell 
crashed against Fort Sumter. 

I was once travelling on a steam- 
boat from a town on the Upper 
Mississippi towards St. Louis. It 
was on a summer's night, and a 
large company, chiefly the ministers 
and laymen who had composed a 
Unitarian Conference up the river, 
and their families, were enjoying 
the moonlight. Laughter and joy 
reigned among the younger people, 
and the ministers were engaged in 
theological debates. At last the 
moon was sinking, and we were all 
preparing to part for the night, 
when suddenly a voice was heard 
from the shore, pronouncing some 
word that we could not understand ; 
but the captain understood it: the 
bell tinkled sharply, the wheels 
were reversed, and the engine 
paused with a heavy groan. On 
the shore was a close carriage, by 
the side of which stood a man hold- 
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ing a pine-knot torch. When the 
boat was close to the wharf, the 
carriage door was opened, and two 
men dragged from it a struggling 
but silent woman. When she was 
lifted on our boat we saw the ropes 
that bound this quadroon woman ; 
we saw her look of wild despair as 
the torch flared its red light upon 
her ; the spot where the hope that 
had animated her brave flight lay 
murdered ;—and our laughter, our 
theology, nay, our very existence 
was embittered. It was a sleepless 
night; and one wondered that the 
boat with the poor wretch chained 
below its gay salon, and its crowd 
of men and women, from among 
whom not one dared to start for- 
ward and close with her oppressor, 
did not sink with its ignoble freight. 
That heavy night recorded in some 
hearts silent vows, fulfilled since 
with their blood. 

‘I remember once,’ said a gen- 
tleman to me, ‘being on one of 
these boats, on the way from Pitts- 
burgh to Cincinnati, when we had 
on board the great KentuckySenator, 
and then presidential candidate, 
Henry Clay. As we were about to 
sit down to dinner, a noise arose at 
one end of the table, and looking 
toward the spot I saw several men 
with bowie-knives in their hands. 
The captain, it seems, was on the 
point of introducing to the dinner- 
table two very respectable negroes, 
and the Southerners 
would kill them if they took 
their seats. One of the negroes 
said in a calm voice that neither he 
nor his friend desired to take seats 
at the table with the whites, and 
that they had only approached be- 
cause they were bidden. There was 
something in the tone of this man 
that moved Mr. Clay, who spoke 
warmly and even eloquently (he 
was regarded as the leading orator 
of America) in favour of allowing 
the men to take their seats. The 
majority sympathised with him, 
though the few who had resisted 


swore they 
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still muttered. But now that -it 
was settled that they should do so; 
the two negroes respectfully de- 
clined to sit at the table: it was, 
they said, of no importance to them, 
and it would offend some, and they 
preferred a side table. This arrange- 
ment was at length adopted. It was 
then whispered about that the two 
negroes were the distinguished 
negro orators Frederick Douglass 
and Charles Remond. This having 
been corroborated, the men, who by 
their delicate behaviour had won the 
sympathy of the company on the 
boat, were invited to address them 
on the upper deck : they consented, 
and there was in the afternoon a 
large assembly to hear them. And 
with such power, with such simple 
and touching eloquence, did they 
speak of the wrongs of their race, 
that the company was frequently 
moved to tears, many of them 
being Southerners; and Mr. Clay 
himself declared to me that he 
did not believe that the man existed 
in the United States who would 
have spoken more eloquently than 
Mr. Douglass, and that it was a 
disgrace to civilisation that such a 
man should only have gained his 
freedom by flight, or that the race 
which had produced two 
orators should be enslaved.’ 

Many events such as these, my 
reader, were the prologues to the 
tragedy of the last four years in 
America, Every ship that sailed, 
every fugitive pursued, every en- 
counter between Northern and 
Southern, graved another solemn 
sentence on Fate’s iron leaf. 

Sailing beyond the sunset was 
very well for Ulysses and his com- 
rades in those old days when com- 
fortable hotels were rare ; for our- 
selves, when the red sun dropped 
into a cloud we all rejoiced that his 
last ray flushed the spires of Louis- 
ville, where we were to rest for the 
night. We were still nearly two 
hundred miles from the Cave, and 
the greater part of the distance had 
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to be passed over on a stage-coach. 
The next day was sullen and 
threatening, and when we reached 
that part of our journey that must 
be made with horses, a steady rain 
had set in. The old stage-coach, 
bequeathed us from the time of the 
Georges, was not mentioned by 
Jefferson in his indictment of the 
British King, but it deserved to be. 
Like the opossum, extinct nearly 
everywhere else, this ugly mar- 
supial of locomotion still fumbles 
along in some parts of America, 
bearing its unhappy children in its 
pouch. Just as we are about to 
drive off, a fine-looking English 
lady steps out of the inn to take 
her place. The coach is already 
fuller than its dimensions permit— 
each one having declined to take 
the outside on account of the rain— 
and each ‘insider’ has somebody in 
his or her lap. With American 
gallantry the young men all leap 
out to offer the English lady their 
places ; but she has already 
mounted beside the driver, and de- 
clares that she prefers it. No per- 
suasion could make her leave her 
place in the drenching rain; and 
when, after thirty miles of it, the 
departure of some passengers made 
a vacancy within, and she still per- 
sisted in remaining outside in the 
rain, her bravery so wrought upon 
the minds of our young Americans 
that they struggled for places out- 
side, where they made her acquain- 
tance, and thereafter she was the 
lioness of the party. It was ru- 
moured also that we had an English 
lord outside. This was whispered 
by the driver to one of us, he de- 
claring that he had heard one of 
two Englishmen, who also remained 
outside, address the other as Lord 
Heimer. 


It is not given to an 
American every day to see a live 
lord; and this report caused the 
company, when the coach stopped 
next, to leave it for a good gaze at 


his lordship. Lord Heimer’s cou- 
rage had yielded to the drenching 
PF 
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Down the 








rain, and he had crept low down 
into the ‘ boot,’ where he shared the 
floor with his portmanteau, and, 
from behind the leathern flap which 
protected him, no noble feature 


emerged. However, when we ar- 
rived at the inn where we were to 
pass the night, he was gazed at 


with an interest which must have 
astonished him. ‘ What elegant 
manners !’ said one ; ‘What anoble 
look!’ said another. Young America 
began to feel jealous. His lordship 
goes to the register of the inn, and 


writes his name; and when he 
leaves it, there is a rush—attribu- 
table, I trust, more to curiosity ex- 


asperated by the absence of other 
sensations, than to flunkeyism—to 
see what he has written. Heavens! 
he has written his name, plain ‘ Mr. 
Nordheimer.’ I wonder if the poor 
man, the first letter of whose name 
had been mistaken by our driver, 
ever learned of the honorary badge 
that blossomed and withered 
quickly upon his breast in the eyes 
of our Republicans that day ! 

In that dreary and lonely region 
I remember to have been fascinated 
by something that neither king nor 


sO 


queen, whatever their glory, could 
equal—a little group of humming- 
birds. Generally one is as many as 
one can see on the same bush, 
though I had seen two; but out 
here on this wretched spot, in- 
habited by ignorant peasants, | 


saw six or seven at once. The pen 
that attempts to describe worthily 
the humming-bird’s beauty must 
fail only less signally than if it 
would describe the flower of e: arthly 
beauty, a beautiful woman. I find 
some little evidence that some of 
the orthodox Puritans of early days 
were almost persuaded by this little 
bird that the curse on Nature was 


not total. Hector St. John, the 
friend of Franklin, and _ the 


‘American Farmer’ whom Hazlitt 
(and Lamb also, I believe) admired, 
wrote with enthusiasm of this bird 
nearly ninety years ago: 
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On this little bird [he says] N 
profusely lavished her most s} 


ature has 
le ndid cok urs; 
the most perfect azure, the most beautiful 
gold, the most dazzling red, are for ever in 
contrast, and help to embellish the plumes 
of his majestic head. The richest palette ol 
the most luxuriant painter could never in- 
vent anything to be compared to the varie- 
gated tints with which this insect bird i 
arrayed. Its bill is as long and as sharp 
as aw’ coarse sewing needle ; like the bee, 
Nature has taught it to find out in the calyx 
of flowers and blossoms those mellifluous 
particles that serve it for sufficient food, and 
yet it seems to leave them untouched, un- 
deprived of anything that eyes can 
possibly distinguish. When itfeeds it appears 
as if immovable, though continually on the 
wing: and sometimes, from what motives | 
know not, it will tear and lacerate flowers 
into a hundred pieces ; for, strange to tell, 
they ure the most irascible of the feathered 
tribe. Where do passions find room in so 
diminutive a body? They often fight with 
the fury of until one of the com- 
batants falls a sacrifice and dies. When 
fatigued it has often perched within a few 
feet of me, and on such favourable oppor- 
tunities I have surveyed it with the 
minute attention. 
diamonds, 
most eleg 


our 


+ 
ons, 


most 
Its little eyes appear like 
reflecting light on every 
antly finished in all parts, it is a 
miniature work of our great Parent, who 
seems to have formed it the smallest, and, 


side: 


at the same time, the most beautiful of the 
winged species. 
It is indeed an animated sap- 


phire,—nay the winged spirit of all 
gems,—and to see it dartling and 
flashing among the honeysuckles 
and jasmines is as well worth a 
voyage across the Atlantic as Nia- 
gara or the Mammoth Cave. For it 
van only be really seen when alive ; 
its peculiar radiance is extinguished 
by death, like that of glow-worms. I 
have repeatedly caught and tried to 
keep them in my room with the aid 
of all the flowers that it usually 
visits, but it at once pined away 
and died in captivity. Once, indeed, 
[ thought that I discovered in it a 
curious instinct of cunning in ad- 
dition to the passions which St. 


John declares rage in its tiny 
breast. As soon as I caught one 
it closed its diamond eyes and 


stretched itself on my hand as if 


dead: but no sooner was I off 


my guard than it darted away out 
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of the window which I had opened 
to give it air, as lively as ever. I 
read some years afterward a deeply 
interesting account by a naturalist 
of the same state (Kentucky) in 
which I saw so many of his experi- 
ments with it. He had, he said, 
tried often to get one to live in his 
room, but invariably they lost all 
animation and brilliancy, though 
he sometimes could keep them alive 
for a day or two. At length having 
released one which seemed to be at 
the point of death, he followed it 
into the garden and watched it. 
He saw it perch here and there, 
until at last it found a little green 
spider, very common in that neigh- 
bourhood ; this spider it eagerly 
swallowed, and so soon as it did so 
its vivacity and its colours returned, 
and it flashed about its old bowers 
as before. When next he caught 
one he took care to secure a 
number of these particular spiders 
also; and by occasionally giving 


the bird one he was able to keep 
it in good plight for some length 
of time. 

Perhaps there is nothing that a 


Southerner who has wandered.in 
other climes more tenderly associates 
with his native land than its fire- 
flies. These he and his childhood’s 
companions have chased through 
many ‘lost bowers’ and soft sum- 
mer nights, and wherever. he sees 
them, sweet memories gleam for a 
moment on the night of vanished 
years. Out here in this desolate 
region a the night is lit up with them, 
as if the e: arth were responding 
with gentle luminous breathings to 
the soft influences of Pleiades. The 
fire-flies shine as they rise, and they 
do not flash so much as glow like a 
universal exhalation of ‘undulating 
light. They make all the woods 
mystic. A young American poet— 
George Arnold —who had much 
poetic feeling, but died before he 
had accomplished much, has written 
some lines concerning these beauti- 
ful creatures which I insert here in 
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place of any further reflections of 
my own. 


*Tis June, and all the lowland swamps 

Are rich with tufted reeds and ferns, 
And filmy with the vaporous damps 

That rise when twilight’s crimson burns; 
And as the deepening dusk of night 
Steals purpling up from vale to height, 
The wanton fire-flies show their fitful light. 
Soft gleams on clover-beams they fling, 

And glimmer in each shadowy dell, 

Or downward with a sudden swing, 

Fall, as of old a Pleiad fell; 
And on the fields bright gems they strew, 
And up and down the meadow go, 
And through the forest wander to and fro. 
They store no hive, nor earthly cell, 

They sip no honey from the rose ; 
By day unseen, unknown they dwell, 

Nor aught of their rare gift disclose : 
Yet, when the night upon the swamps 
Calls out the murk and misty damps, 

They pierce the shadows with their shining 
lamps. 
Now ye who in life’s garish light, 

Unseen, unknown, walk to and fro, 
When death shall bring a dreamless night, 

May ye not find your lamps aglow ? 
God works, we know not why nor how, 
And, one day, lights, close hidden now, 
May blaze like gems upon an angel’s brow. 

On that night and the next 
morning we had the satisfaction of 
seeing the courage of the English 
members of our now consolidated 
party subjected to a test for which 
it was less prepared than for the 
rain and discomforts of the stage- 
coach. The Kentucky inn had but 
two spare rooms for all parties, 
large and small, one for the gentle- 
men and the other for the ladies, 
and of these two the inmates of the 
house had a rather free range. 
‘Cuique credendum suo malo.’ The 
English, who had borne them- 
selves so bravely hitherto, could 
hardly restrain their disgust, and 
were clear ly incapable of appre- 
ciating our south-western institu- 
tions in particulars where the 
American adaptability to circum- 
stances shone out. Margaret 
Fuller gives a humorous account 
of a night passed in a western 
inn, where an English lady was 
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one of the company, which agreed 
very well with that furnished us 
by the American ladies of their first 
night in Kentucky. ‘ We ladies,’ 
she says, ‘were to sleep in the bar- 
room, from which its drinking 
visitors could only be ejected at 
a late hour. The outer door had 
no fastening to prevent their re- 
turn. However, our host kindly 


requested we would call him, if 


they did, as he had “conquered 
them for us, and would do so 
again.”” We had also rather hard 
couches (mine was the supper 
table), but we Yankees, born to 
rove, were altogether too much 
fatigued to stand upon trifles, and 
slept as sweetly as we would in the 
“bigly bower” ofany baroness. But 
I think England sat up all night, 
wrapped in her blanket shaw], ‘and 
with a neat lace cap upon her head, 
so that she would have looked per- 
fectly the lady, if any one had come 
in,—shuddering and listening. I 
know that she was very ill next 
She watched, as 
watches the 


day, in requital. 
her parent country 
seas, that nobody may do wrong in 
any case, and deserved to have met 
some interruption, she was so well 


prepared.’ In the morning there 
was set in the porch, upon which 
both of our rooms opened, a single 
wash-basin on a chair with a large 
towel beside it; and this had to 
serve our entire company, ladies 
and gentlemen. But when -during 
the day we were jolted along in a 
springless waggon over a road 
macadamised with tree-stumps, our 
England looked back kindly upon 
the receding inn, and the paw of the 
lion and the talon of the eagle were 
clasped together in a common con- 


sent, that Kentucky was a land of 


unmitigated barbarism. The dis- 
tance to the Cave lengthened with 
ach report received in answer to 
our plaintive inquiries from the 
seedy and lean ‘ poor whites’ whom 
we encountered from time to time ; 
until at last we dumbly resigned 
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ourselves to our waggon-rack (it 
was drawn by oxen—the only team 
we could procure), and at the end 
of a day of torture found ourselves 
bruised and almost fainting on the 
threshold of the Mammoth Cave 
Hotel. 

There is stretching southward 
from the Ohio, and covering an 
immense but not yet completely 
measured area in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, a continuous mass of 
limestone; blue limestone beneath, 
cliff limestone above, with now and 
then some beautiful but fragile 
marble. Ont of this material 
Nature, waiting so many ages for 
artists and architects, undertook to 
do some colossal carving in her 
own way, and has left in that 
region some of the most wonderful 
and grotesque works imaginable. 
If Professor Ramsay sighs for 
another geological world to con- 
quer, now that he has got through 
Wales, I can commend him to the 
unexplored state of Kentucky, and 
-an promise him unrivalled wonders. 
The sculptures of Nature,—whose 
ingenuity in them has led the illite- 
rate of that region to attribute 
them to such black art as is implied 
in.naming them ‘Devil’s Pulpit,’ 
‘Bottomless Pit,’ and the like,— 
are represented in high knobs with 
holes sinking 300 feet straight down 
in them, rivers dashing between 
perpendicular cliffs 1300 feet high, 
vast inverted cones, down which 
the roar of distant waterfalls is 
heard, isolated springs that rise 
each day 12 or 15 inches and 
sink again with the regularity 
tides, and Sinking Creeks that dis- 
appear and run under the earth for 
five or six miles. There are also 
vast slabs impressed with the foot- 
prints of primitive animals, and, in 
one important case, with those of 
man; and there are bone caves as 
yet half examined. In this state 
also there are some ten or twelve 
large Indian mounds or fortifica- 
tions, the largest of which—that 
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near Bowling Green—is built on a 
magnificent natural fortress, and 
shows that the Indians had keen 
eyes for such large defences. 

Benjamin Franklin, who very 
varefully studied all the discoveries 
of his age made concerning the In- 
dians, could not believe that they 
had originally migrated from Asia, 
and yet these Indian mounds im- 
pressed him with the idea that they 
had once enjoyed a higher civilisa- 
tion than any of which the whites 
were witnesses. 

At what period, [he asks] by what people, 
were these works constructed? What degree 
of civilisation had this people reached? 
Were they acquainted with the use of iron? 
What has become of them? Can we con- 
eeive that nations sufficiently powerful to 
have raised such considerable fortifications, 
and who buried their dead-with such re- 
ligious care, can have been destroyed and 
replaced by the ignorant and barbarous 
hordes we see about us at the present day? 
Could the calamities occasioned by a long 
state of war have effaced the last traces of 
their civilisation and brought them back to 
the primitive condition of hunters? Are 
our Indians the descendants of that ancient 
people? .... This planet is very old. 
Like the works of Homer and Hesiod, who 
can say through how many editions it has 
passed in the immensity of ages? The rent 
continents, the straits, the gulfs, the islands, 
the shallows of the ocean, are but vast frag- 
ments on which, as on the planks of some 
wrecked. vessel, the men of former genera- 
tions who escaped these commotions have 
produced new populations. Time, so precious 
to us, the creatures of a moment, is nothing 
to Nature. 


There are in Kentucky, five or 
six caves which would be accounted 
marvels in any other part of the 
world, but there they are all dwarfed 
by proximity to the great Mammoth 
Cave, in which one may wander 
under the earth to an extent vari- 
ously estimated at from 40 to 100 
miles. The period of its discovery 
is unknown, but it was first pointed 
out to white pioneers by the Indians. 
The tracks of hoofed animals were 
found in it, and, indeed, may still 
be seen; these and certain bones 
which were found there, but are no 
longer discoverable, gave rise to the 
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tradition of the neighbourhood that, 
in the early struggles between the 
French and English, regiments 
were concealed and fed in the cave. 
Probably no soldiers of either coun- 
try were ever within a hundred 
miles, to say the least, of the spot, 
and it is much to be feared that 
through the prevalent ignorance of 
the region, some remains of scien- 
tific interest have been hopelessly 
lost. 

Very early in the morning we 
prepared for our visit to the Under- 
world. The ladies are taken in 
one direction, and the gentlemen in 
another, and when we meet again, 
fresh introductions are almost re- 
quired. The ladies, in ‘ bloomers’ 
of various colours—all except Bri- 
tannia, who will sacrifice herself to 
Decorum—form indeed a charming 
group of gipsies; but the men, in 
their ugly corduroys, are unpictu- 
resque banditti. To each of us is 
given a lighted candle, and headed 
by a handsome and intelligent mu- 
latto for our guide (he is trying 
to save up from the gifts of tourists 
enough to raise him from the 
cavern of slavery to the upper 
world of freedom), and followed by 
another bearing a hamper of satis- 
factory size, we bid farewell to the 
light of day, and enter, a curious 
procession, into the fern-wreathed 
but awful mouth of the chasm. 

The main cave into which we 
soon enter is six miles in length, 
from 40 to 100 feet in height, and 
from 60 to ioo feet in width. This, 
which is the largest part of the 
cave, leads to what is called 
the Rotunda, which is a vast 
dome over 100 feet in height, 
and 175 in diameter. Rockets sent 
up here do not, indeed, as in 
the Speedwell mine, Derbyshire, 
burst without reaching the ceil- 
ing, but Roman candles show a 
splendid dome. To the right of the 
Rotunda, a large space stretches 
which is called Audubon’s Avenue, 
that naturalist having devoted much 
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time to its exploration. At this 
point there are traces of some cot- 
tages which were built many years 
ago for the residence of consump- 
tives, the odd notion having got 
abroad that the air of the cave was 
good for persons afflicted with 
diseases of the lungs. Strange as 
it may seem, a considerable number 
went there to live. It, of course, 
hastened their death, and before 
they died their eyes became sunken, 
and their faces bloodless. The 
cavern proved but a way-station to 
the scarcely more gloomy realms of 
Death. Not far from this is ‘the 
Church,’ where, indeed, those 
‘ spirits in prison’ heard preaching 
at various times from the Methodist 
itinerants who passed that wi ay. 
Nature was not at all, however, in 
a methodistic mood when she carved 
this curious hall, with its queer 
altars and Gothic ceiling. The 
most interesting thing in it is the 
‘Organ,’ which is formed of sta- 
lagmitic layers of stone curving 
over, one upon another, to the num- 
ber of nine orten. Each is hollow; 
and has the appearance of an organ- 
pipe, and each yields a separate 
tone when struck with the fist or a 
mallet, the tone varying in character 
with the length and size of the pipe. 
The series C, D, D sharp, EK, F, G, 


G sharp, comes in successive layers ; 


and by remembering the sounds of 


the other pipes, which are irregular, 
one can easily beat out a simple 
tune. I could easily find good rea- 
sons why some oriental wor shippers 
should have set their altars and 
idols in caverns, as in the alabaster 
cave of Birmah, where the disciples 
of Buddha still keep consecrated 
images: no more fit pedestals or 
niches for the grim unshapely ob- 
jects of their worship than these are 
imaginable. Originally, I suppose, 
every religion was born in, and 
dwelt in, some place physiognomi- 
cally representative of it. Magni, 
exploring the Grotto of Antiparos, 
wrote : 
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In the midst of this grand amphitheatre 

rose a concretion of about fifteen feet high, 
that in some measure resembled an altar; 
from which, taking the hint, we caused 
mass to be celebrated there. The beautiful 
columns that shot up round the altar ap- 
peared like candlesticks ; and many other 
natural objects represented the customary 
ornaments of this sacrament. 
The pious traveller was nearer to 
the historical origin of the lighted 
altars of his church than he sus- 
pected. Manya hard stony dogma, 
or half-blocked out creed also, 
which now builds fair temples 
in the upper light and _ air, 
would under the spear-touch of 
Ithuriel recede into the gloomy 
cave where some pursued and 
hiding saint, reduced gradually to 
a monk, evolved it from such 
damp and dismal material as his 
abode furnished. Nay, we begin to 
feel conscious, feeling the influence 
of the heavy atmosphere into which 
we have come from the burning 
summer, now many hundred feet 
above us, that there are dark and 
before unsuspected underworlds 
with 
the abysses 
ghouls, genii, 
possibilities. How much of the 
progress of mankind into sunnier 
and more liberal beliefs may ulti- 
mately have to be ascribed to mete- 
orice changes ? 

When Scandinavia and Britain 
had but half emerged from old 
glacial periods, what wonder that 
they believed in the icy realm of 
Hela? (whose name, by the way, 
now denotes the most tropical re- 
gion of theology!) Surely— 


1in ourselves corresponding to 
about us. 
already seem weird 


Gnomes, 


The thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns. 

One is not at a loss to account 
even for those monotonous, charac- 
terless hells, into which all offenders 
are supposed to be indiscriminately 
thrust, when standing beside what 
our guide calls ‘the Bottomless 
Pit.” A vast hole is this, of some 
twenty feet in diameter, and round 
as if drilled by a gigantic auger: 
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over this a bridge has been thrown 
upon which our guide invites us all 
to stand, and he then kindles a 
great red light which, flaring down 
into it, is caught by a thousand 
crystals which glare from the abyss 
up to us like the fiery eyes of de- 
mons ; stalactites glow in the light 
and become terrible tongues of 
flame. We hurl huge rocks into 
this pit, and hear them crashing 
from side to side, returning shriek- 
ing demoniac echoes to us until the 
ear loses the sound without discern- 
ing that any stone has reached the 
bottom. 

One of our party, a universalist, 
plaintively asks the guide if the pit 
is bottomless, and is evidently much 
relieved on being told that its bottom 
has been ascertained to be just 175 
feet below. We pass next through 
Martha’s Palace, by Side Saddle 
Pit, and enter the glories of 
Minerva’s Dome. The Side-Saddle 
Pit is a smaller thing of the same 
kind asthat justdescribed. Martha’s 
Palace has in it many crystals 
fluor-spar which light up splendidly, 
and Minerva’s Dome was evidently 
named by some one of classic 
tastes who saw in the superior 
whiteness of its pillars formed by 
the gradual blending of descend- 
ing stalactites with ascending sta- 
lagmites, and a certain simpli- 
city in the hall, something of the 
Greek character. We then came to 
the ‘ Revellers’ Hall,’ a room of 20 
feet in height and 40 in width. 
After recognising feebly the name 
of the place, our English friends by 
taking draughts from their pocket- 
flasks, and our Americans by whirl- 
ing a little in dances, which excited 
such explosions of laughter as must 
have been acceptable to the genius 
of the place, we passed through 
what is called the Scotchman’s T rap. 
This is an opening downward of five 
feet in diameter, just under a vast 
stone, which is only kept from fall- 
ing over the aperture by a few inches 
of "limestone. A Scotchman once 
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tried to persuade a party from going 
through, maintaining that the big 

rock must fall at some period, that 
it might fall just after they had gone 
through, in which case the »y would 
be all held ina trap. The Seotch- 
man succeeded only in giving his 
name to one of the many for midable 
points of the cave. That he was 
justified by the appearance of the 
place in his apprehensions we all 
felt, and indeed, at this point, one 
of our most ‘swashing and martial’ 
Rosalinds sat down and had a good 
cry before going through. Next 
came the ‘ Fat Man’s Misery.’ This 
is a tortuous, slimy passage, in some 
parts only a foot in width, and with 
the ceiling only a foot above one’s 
back, for, of course, we must all 
crawl through this villanous place, 
which might well be called ‘ Any- 
body’s Misery.’ We have to be tied 
with ropes, one to the other, there 
being really danger that some one 
may stick fast between the rocks 
and have to be dragged through by 
the rest. This passage stretches to 
the frightful extent of 150 feet, and 
few are the adventurers into it who 
do not echo from their hearts the 
groans of the fat man whose agonies 
gave the place its name. ‘ Oh that 
I were an eel!’ gasped our good-sized 
English lady (to whom I was har- 
nessed) sotto voce. Our guide re- 
lates, to keep our courage up, the 
fearful experience of a lady, too 
modest to appear in a bloomer, who 
tried to go through with crinoline : 
she got through at last, but the 
crinoline never did. From this we 
emerged into the Bacon Chamber, a 
small room, from the ceiling of 
which hang innumerable blunt 
stalactitic rocks, which have a most 
curious resemblance to hams, shoul- 
ders, sides, jowls, and indeed to 
every usual cut of pork. After our 
ordeal in the narrow passage we 
were quite ready for a piece of ham, 
and it was suggested that it might 
have been some weary explorer of 
an ancient grotto who, emerging 
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from a similar labyrinth of misery, 
came upon hams that he could not 
eat, that originated the story of 
Tantalus. After w alking over a 
rocky road for some distance we 
come to the ‘Dead Sea,’ 
water formed, doubtless, partl y from 
the rains filtered through the earth, 
but partly also, like the Zirknitz 
See and others, fed by subterranean 
fountains. The water is not stag- 
nant, and so must have subterranean 
exits ; but these are probably small 
and slow, leaving the water perfectly 
motionless. No fish has, I believe, 
ever been found in this pool, which 
is of an average depth of 15 feet, 
and is 20 by §0 feet in superficial 
extent. 


Very interesting is that part of 


the Cave in which the various waters 
are found. The smallest of these is 
the Dead Sea. Not very far beyond 
this we come to the river Styx, 
after crossing which we soon reach 
Lake Lethe, and goo yards farther, 
Echo River. It is in Echo River 


that the eyeless fish is found, there 


being also found in it another 
species of fish which has an eye 
with which it cannot see—at least 
in daylight—any object, however 
near. The latter species is more 
rarely found than the other, which 
has mere rudimentary marks for 
eyes, 

Experiments have been made 
with the object of cultivating these 
marks into eyes, but without suc- 
cess. It is doubtful, however, 
whether these animals have received 
the attention from naturalists which 
is due to the interest of the subject. 
These fishes, after being captured, 
refuse to eat anything provided for 
them, and though they sometimes 
live long, do not thrive. They have 
a skin like that of the eel, a mouth 
like that of the cat-fish, and various 
sauroid characteristics. They have 
teeth, and one must almost believe 
the general assertion that these 
fishes. devour each other. Nearly 
all of them are about the same 
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length—eight inches—and they are 
much more lively than one might 
expect in eyeless creatures. They 
are gener ally white, but with their 
wide mouths and horned heads, are 
not pretty. The other species which, 
having eyes, makes such poor use 
of them, I did not see, nor did I 
see the cave-rat, though from the 
accounts of it, I suspect that it is 
that ‘wandering Jew’ of rats—the 
Norway—whose squeak even the 
settler beyond the Rocky Mountains 
is sure to hear under his floor the 
moment after he has nailed it down. 
Bats are also found in the cave. It 
is a pity that Mammoth Cave has 
not been explored thoroughly by 
any naturalist. Even Sir Charles 
Lyell, who has so often visited 
America and explored so many sec- 
tions of it, did not visit this cave, 
which, besides being second only to 
Niagara as a prodigy, presents so 
many points of interest for scientific 
study. 

I should say, from looking at the 
the eyeless fish, that the Proteus of 
the Illyrian caverns could not be 
far off. The pleasure-parties which 
explore the cavern generally give 
as wide a berth as possible to those 
muddy flats in the Cave, where, 
perhaps, lie to-day animals as 
wonderful as that which gave Sir 
Humphrey Davy the text for his 
discourse on immortality, preached 
in the Grotto of the Maddalina, at 
Adelsburg. And, by the bye, if 
Socrates could have had the Proteus 
anguinus, or the eyeless fish, before 
him, what a dialogue would have 
been transmitted to us from the 
Academy! As it is, one can scarcely 
read the Pldo without suspecting 
that, fair as our landscapes seem, 
we are after all only fumbling about 
in Nature’s cellar, and that we may 
be dotted from spine to brow with 
senses unsealable elsewhere than in 
this dim underworld. 

The River Styx has been bridged, 
and Charon’s boat is now found 
only on Lake Lethe and the Echo 
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River. Nevertheless we found cross- 
ing the Styx one of the most diffi- 
cult parts of our journey, for the 
river has great floods, one of which 
had not entirely subsided when we 
were there. To reach the bridge 
we had to go by a perilous circuit 
and cross a ‘ bottomless’ chasm, 
which could only be done by the 
aid of a Bostonian, who, brave as 
Curtius and strong as Hercules, 
stood astride the chasm and lifted 
the ten or twelve of us one by one 
over it. The Styx is a rapid torrent, 
go or 100 feet in width. It rises 
and flows visibly for 450 feet, and 
then disappears through 
fathomless to man, but whether 
down to a sunless sea no man 
knoweth. It may be that it reap- 
pears as Echo River, and it may be 
that after being as often swallowed 
by the earth and disgorged as the 
Laibach, it stretches somewhere 


saverns 


into a beautiful sunlit river, as that 
does into the Save. 
Along huge halls, past great grim: 


figures which should be named 
Minos, lacus, and Rhadamanthus, 
we moved, awed into silence by the 
general vastness, and embarked on 
Lake Lethe. The boat would only 
hold one half of our party, and so 
the others had to await the return 
of the boat. As they stood there 
with their torches in their queer 
unworldly attire, gazing wistfully 
upon vs, they seemed the very 
chosts of Hades waiting for Charon 
to take them over to Elysium. And 
we, too, to them were as shadows. 
The lake is deep and still, and we 
are rowed about 150 yards before 
touching the shore. Still more im- 
pressive was the voyage on Echo 
River. There I waited with some 
others whilst half of the company 
went before. After watching some 
minutes the shadowy barge with 
its strange humah figures and its 
torches, a moving island of light on 
a sea of darkness, it disappeared. 
Presently there came stealing back 
to us, now full, now faint, as from 
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the heart of the earth, a strain of 
sweet music, which at length died 
away. After a while the splash of 
Charon’s oar was heard, and soon 
we were ourselves floating on the 
dark, cold river. At a certain point 
the guide drew from his belt a bugle 
and gave a blast upon it ; the effect 
was beyond that of anything I have 
ever heard: all around us hundreds 
of spirits seemed to take up the 
strain, some yelling it like demons, 
others plaining like imprisoned 
Ariels, and the sound was borne 
from rank to rank of them as by : 
thousand orchestras. Surely this is 
the place where that unhappy daugh- 
ter of Earth and Air, who pines 
still for her lost Narcissus, has 
taken up her abode. The ‘nest 
echoes that I had ever heard before 
were at Echo Lake, a tairn in the 
White Mountains of New England, 
where, on a fine day, I have heard 
an entire bar of music returned five 
times ; and on the great American 
lakes there are many points where 
single sounds may be heard repeated 
from twelve to twenty times; but 
the echoes in the Mammoth Cave 
are more distinct, numerous, and 
musical than I have heard else- 
where. I counted sixteen distinct 
returns of the full strain of the 
bugle, and half as many more par- 
tial renderings of it. After experi- 
menting on the echoes for some 
time, we all joined in singing simple 
tunes, as the ‘ Canadian Boat Song,’ 
‘ Adeste Fideles,’ and others. Pre- 
sently we turned a point and a light 
smote upon us; looking forward 
several hundred feet we saw 
grouped upon a cliff with their 
torches for foot-lights, the party that 
was waiting for us. The tableau was 
of wonderful beauty. The hymn we 
were singing, floating ever nearer, 
was the enchantment that kept 
them still, as the figures of a rich 
tapestry. 

Mr. Max Miiller has shown us 
the stately procession of gods and 
goddesses that has come entirely 
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out of the sun, and has detected in 
nearly every divine fable a metaphor 
of some one of its myriad attributes ; 
but who will now tell us how many 
mythologies have issued from the 
sunless underworld? ‘Travellers 
still find the grand Grotto of Anti- 
paros haunted, to the minds of the 
islanders, with some of the darker 
powers known to the ancient Greek 
religion, and Pliny himself men- 
tions the Grotto del Cane, near 
Naples, as one of ‘Charon’s ditches.’ 
The traditions connected with 
*Odin’s Mine’ at the foot of Mam 
Thor in Derbyshire, are also 
significant. The Mammoth Cave 
seemed to me the original of every 
oriental or Scandinavian hell, and 
with the assistance of blue and red 
lights, it might easily have supplied 
the models for Milton’s Pande- 
monium, Dante’s Inferno, and 
Swedenborg’s Circular Pit, with 
walls of brass, through which he 
descended to witness the vastation 
of souls. Certainly if the Greek 


Hades were to be represented in a 


series of tableaux—with its Styx, 
its ferryman, and the pallid shades 
wandering on the shore—they could 
not be better modelled than on the 
successive pictures we beheld whilst 
traversing these subterranean rivers 
and lakes. 

Among the many grotesque 
things at which we paused was the 
‘Giant’s Coffin,’ a 


a coffin, the lid slipped a little 
aside, leaving a crack for us to 
peep through ; ; and the ‘ Ant-eater,’ 
a huge specimen, accurate enough, 
almost, to have been fashioned “by 
Mr. Hawkins, formed of black 
gypsum, on a background of white 
limestone. Still more striking is 
the group of the ‘Giant, Wife, and 


Child,’—the giant in the attitude of 


passing the child to his wife: one 
suspects that some human sculptor 
has been at work on these until the 
lights are brought close and show 


the figures to be the rough work of 
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large mass of 
stone shaped in the exact fashion of 
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Nature. ‘ Martha’s 
a great curiosity, and excites a 
general exclamation. The ceiling is 
studded with nodules of carbonate 
of lime, coloured by a black oxide of 
iron, exactly resembling clusters of 
Hamburg grapes. 

Thoreau, whilst living in his 
Walden hut, watching the phe- 
nomena of frost- vegetation, de- 
clared: ‘The Maker of this earth 
but patented a leaf.’ He saw the 
feathers and wings of 
leaves, and the 
animated 
ice 


Vineyard’ is 


birds as 
butterfly as an 
detached blossom. The 
begins with delicate crystal 
leaves, as if it hadflowed into moulds 
impressed by the fronds of water 
plants. The tree is a larger leaf, 
and rivers are the veins of a vast 
earth-leaf holding cities as ova in 
its axils. Nay, is not the human 
hand truly a palm with its veins, 
and the ear a lichen with its lobe ? 
Down here in the cavern one feels 
as if in the very laboratory, where 
the remotest types of things are 
being fashioned. Here are ac anthus, 
lotus, vine, or prophecies of them. 
Those one sees in the upper world 
might be the risen spirits, — not 
disembodied but more truly 
bodied, — of these in 
world. The creation ever goes on 
under the genii, Water, Lime- 
stone, Gravitation, and Time; over 
whom Force and Beauty reign to- 
gether ; but no improvement, it 
would seem, can ever be made over 
the simple primal leaf-form, which, 
however, is Proteus himself, and 
between this limestone-ivy, and the 
foliated brain of man, will appear in 
myriads on myriads of variations, 
deceiving many, confiding the 
secret of the Universe to eyes that 
know the ‘ light that never was on 
sea or land.’ 
Coming 


em- 
the under- 


next to Washington 
Hall it is announced as the inte- 
resting spot where many _ ex- 
ploring parties have taken their 
luncheon : whereupon our hamper 
is speedily opened and we soon 
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stand with glasses of champagne in 
our hands ready to drink the toast 
which some one proposed— To G. 
Washington, Esquire, his Hall !’ 
So far as we were concerned this 
might have exchanged names with 
the ‘Revellers’ Hall.’ Going back 
a few hundred yards I enjoyed the 
fantastic looks and postures of the 
company, and their talk and laugh- 
ter, wrought by the imps of echo 
into riotous noises, and I thought 
how easily such a scene would make 
the fortune of a manager could he 
reproduce it in some opera which 
has a revel of robbers or gipsies 
in it. 

After this we ascend the 
Mountains,’ 
‘ Dismal 


‘Rocky 
then descend into the 
Hollow ’—both names 
graphic—and pass on by an avenue 
which, bearing the name of Frank- 
lin, reminds us to be philosophical. 
We came to rest in a beautiful 
white-fringed ‘ Bridal Chamber,’ 


which revealed a Mentor among us, 
who reminded a newly wedded pair 


present of the analogy to married 
life furnished by the Cave: ‘We 
enter it with mirth, but soon feel 
the impression of its solemn reve- 
lations. 
Hymen lights us on to deeper and 
ever deeper realms of our own 
hearts and of life ; lights us on, let 
it be admitted, to hard trials, rocky 
mounts, dismal hollows, but at last 
we are sure to come to—to 

‘Fat Man’s Misery,’ gently sug- 
gested the hopeless case of bachelor- 
hood that we carried with us. 

There are many fine halls then to 
be passed thr ough—one which seems 
to have walls of jasper, another in 
which nitre most abounds, a third 
remarkable for flashing many bril- 
liant colours, a fourth which has a 
ceiling made up of exquisite white 
rosettes, a fifth which in addition to 
the roses is entirely of a faint pink 
hue—until, by what seems to be in 
the brilliancy of its crystals a 
Valley of Diamonds, we reach what 
is called the Maélstrém, and is the 
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We find that the torch of 
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end of the long route. The guide 
told us that only one man had ever 
been rash e nongh to descend the 
Maélstrém, and that he was never 
heard from again, though a dog 
that he took with him was found a 
week afterwards howling and almost 
famished near a village 15 miles 
distant. I have learned, however, 
lately, that a gentleman was lowered 
by ropes and found the bottom at a 
depth of 175 feet, with various 
avenues leading from it. 

His feat was celebrated by a poet 
of Kentucky, in the following 
lines: 

Down, down, down, 

Into the darkness dismal, 

Alone, alone, alone, 

Into the gulf abysmal, 
On a single strand of rope, 
Strong in purpose and in hope, 
Lighted by one glimmering lamp, 
Half extinguished by the damp, 
Swinging o’er the pit of gloom, 

Into the awful stillness, 

And the sepulchral chillness. 
Lower into the Maélstrém’s deeps, 
Where Nature her locked-up mysteries keeps. 

Lower him carefully, 

Lower him prayerfully— 

Lower, and lower, and lower, 

Where mortal hath never been before ; 

Till he shall tell us, till he shall show 

The truth of the tales of long ago— 

And find by the light that his lamp shall 
throw 

If this be the entrance to Hell or no. 


On our return we were taken 
through some of the finest halls 
and domes of the other route. At 
one, point our guide collected our 
torches from us, bade us farewell, 
and in an instant vanished, leaving 
us in a darkness absolute enough to 
make one question whether a human 
being would not be suffocated by 
unmitigated night. We felt each 
other's. quickened pulses as hand 
nervously clasped hand, and listened 
for some movement of the guide; 
but for a full quarter of an hour 
heard nothing but our own breath- 
ings and saw “nothing. At last, as 
upon a distant horizon, rose the 
evening star, and soon, as from be- 
hind a lifting cloud of blackness, 
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star after star came forth, the Milky 
Way shimmered along the vault, 
planets dartled red and gold, the 
constellations—Pleiades, Orion,Cas- 
siopeia’s Chair, the Great Bear,— 
shone out, a comet with curved and 
pink faint train appeared, and now 
and then flashed a falling star. For 
a time it seemed that we must have 
been brought out of the Cave into 
some ravine, and were gazing into 
the heavens. It could not be appre- 
hended at once by any of us that 
even the powerful Maya herself 
could so cheat the eye, and with a 
few candles light up such splendour 
as we now witnessed. It was mag- 
nificent, it was thrilling beyond all 
the sights I had ever seen, and I do 
not wonder that under it, Emerson 
conceived his admirable Essay on 
‘Tilusion.’ The Star Chamber gives 
one a new idea of that word, and of 
the corresponding Power whom the 
East worshipped as Yoganidra— 
‘the illusory energy of Vishnu,’ 
traceable also in other mythologies. 
Even when it was announced that 
we were gazing on the most famous 
yhenomenon of the Cave, we found 
t difficult to restrain our minds 
from an occasional suspicion that 
we were being tricked by the guide 
instead of by the Cave, and that it 
was the real heaven of fires we 
were beholding. 

Impressive was the lesson of 
higher and lower. What I tread 


? 
‘5 
] 
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under-foot may be, it seems, a star- 
sown sky to some lower earth. 

The light of one whole day is 
much to pay for anything, but it 
was well laid out in seeing that su- 
perb vault alone, with its crystal ga- 
laxies. And yet the loudest shout 
of surprise and joy evoked from our 
party that day was when were next 
greeted by the burst of sunlight at 
the Cave’s mouth. Whether it was 
that our eyes had been so long 
adapted to the vapours and glooms 
of the grotto, that they struck 
from the light, those colours which, 
according to Goethe, are but the 
minglings of white and black, or 
whether the resplendence of the 
ferns and bushes just sprinkled by 
a light summer shower ; certain it is 
that we seemed to be gazing upon 
a cascade of many-hued jewels ; and 
grand as had been the scenes be- 
neath, we acknowledged that the 
culminating transformation - scene 
was at last wrought by the light of 
theday. ‘ There are,’ said Damodara, 
‘none happy in the world but beings 
whoenjoy freely a vast horizon.’ The 
eagerness with which we rushed 
into the sunshine once more, and 
our joy in it, seemed to hint at 
some old force in Nature leading 
the upward procession of forms, 
which through ever-refining senses 
have been in the ages emerging 
from under to upper worlds. 
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MR. DALLAS ON 
FUNCTIONS 
HE Gay Scieuce is the somewhat 
too suggestive title of a work on 
the nature of art and the science of 
criticism, by Mr. E. 8. Dallas, which 
is undoubtedly entitled to occupy ¢ 
high place in the literature of the 
subject which it discusses. The 
sprightliness of the author's style, 
and the vivacity of his fancy, are 
sure to obtain for his views a ready 
hearing from the public ; and those 
even who, like ourselves, are inclined 
to question his arguments, and con- 
test his conclusions, cannot fail to be 
powerfully impressed by his in- 
genuity, subtlety, and various eru- 
dition. 

A work of so high a character 
cannot be properly greeted by the 
ordinary commonplaces of critical 
goodwill. The author’s aim is a 


lofty one, and if he has succeeded 


in doing what had 
been done previously 
made criticism a science—then he 
has established strong claims to 
wide and hearty recognition. Such 
a work, from its very nature, must 
be subjected to a searching exami- 
nation. It cannot be passed by 
lightly and cursorily ; the author is 
entitled to ask from his critics in- 
telligent and thoughtful assent or 
deliberate refutation. 

The great charm of the book is 
its clearness. We cannot possibly 
entertain any doubt of Mr. Dallas’s 
meaning. The arrangement is 
methodical, the style lmpid and 
transparent. There is not an 
obscure passage from the first page 
to the last. But we must say at 
the same time that we do not like 
certain peculiarities of his writing. 
There is an occasional hardiess 
sentences where, instead of the 
glow and the blithe movement of 
life, we have a steely edge and the 
clitter of antithesis. ‘It would be 


assuredly 
if he has 


not 


THE GAY SCIENCE— 


ful in honied 
. 


THE LAWS AND 


OF CRITICISM. 


amusing, he remarks in one 
place, ‘to hear what a French 
critic, with all the blue and gold 

Versailles in the chambers of his 
heart, would say to the master 
singers of Nuremberg and other 
chief towns of Almayne in the mid- 
dle ages; to the honest cobblers 
that, like Hans Sachs, were power- 
words as well as tid 
waved threads ; to the WLUSOWS that 
built the lofty rhyme ; to tailors that 
SCLILY like sSiIrndius while they plied the 
qoose ; te smiths that filed rerses not 
less than tools ; to barbers that 
carolled cheerily while us yet th music 
of Figaro — untold in the unborn 
brain of Mozart, and while as yet, in- 
deed, music, in ’ the modern sense of 
the word, had not even glimmered 
in the firmament of human thought.’ 
This is sharp, poimted, brilliant, 
but essentially artificial. At other 
times he manifests a too obvious 
effort to be simple; using, for in- 
stance, familiarities of expression 
which may be tolerated in conversa- 
tion, but which are not in keep- 
ing with abstruse ideas 
weighty argument. He always 
holds himself well in hand ; but, in 
his determination to avoid’ excess, 
he sins in an opposite direction, and 
his studied moderation is not always 
free from ostentation. The illus- 
trations to which he so frequently 
resorts are often admirable; yet they 
are at times trivial, and at times 
far-fetched. They are introduced, 
no doubt, to aid the argument; we 
suspect that they sometimes em- 
barrass it. He is apt, moreover, 
like John Lily, and the Euphuists, 
to run them to death. Take such 
a passage as this. ‘Every man 
lauds his own pursuit. He who 
is deep in helminthology, or the 
science of worms, will tell us that 
it is the most interesting and useful 
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of studies. But I can scarcely 
imagine that when putting in a 
word for a science of human nature, 
and for criticism as part of it, and 
when claiming for that science the 
place of honour, I am fairly open to 
the charge of yielding to private 
partiality. At all events, in miti- 
gation of such a charge, let it be 
remembered that’ man, too, has the 
credit of being a worm, and that he 
may be entitled to some of the 
regard of science, were it only as 
belonging to the subject of helmin- 
thology. We may give up the 
claims which the science of human 
nature has to precedence over all 
the other knowledges, if we can get 
it recognised in popular opinion as 
a science at all, were it but as a 
science of worms. And for criti- 


cism, as a part of the science of 


human nature, it may be remem- 
bered that Sir Walter Scott was 
pleased to describe the critics as 
caterpillars, and that, therefore, 
they may have a special claim 
to be regarded in this marvel- 
lously popular science of worms.’ 
That passage might have been 
written by the author of Th: 
Anatoiny of Wit. But it is only 
fair to add that, while we resent 
their occasional frivolousness, the 
great majority of his illustrations 
are apt, striking,drawn from curious 
sources, and exceedingly ingenious 
and entertaining. Nor can it be 
denied that, in the main, Mr. Dallas 
exhibits not a mere fantastic in- 
genuity, but a true critical subtlety. 
How fine and incisive, for instance, 
are these remarks upon the compli- 
cations of imagery :— 
Sometimes the imagery is even more com- 
plicated, and confounds the facts of three or 
four different senses. There is a famous 
passage in the beginning of Twelfth Night, 
the description of music : 

That strain again: it had a dying fall; 

O! it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 

That breathes upon a bank of violets 

Stealing and giving odour. 
There is here such an involution and re- 
duplication of idea, that in order to improve 
the passage Pope altered the word sound to 
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south, which is the common reading. Mr 
Charles Knight, however, has wisely in. 
sisted on the wisdom of recurring to the 
original reading of the first folio, which is 
quite Shakespearian. May I add, that not 
only is the original reading Shakespearian 
in the reduplication of the idea conveyed 
(a sound, coming o'er the ear, breathing. 
stealing, and giving odour, and so in the 
delight and delicacy of its magic, minister- 
ing not to one sense but to three), there is 
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also to my mind a clear evidence that § be 
whether the word sound were actually J onl 
penned by Shakespeare, or were only : nev 
printer's error, still that upon that word |, 
Milton had once alighted, that it caught sta 
his fancy, that it became vital within him, pla 
and that as a consequence he produced in § litt 
the Comus a similar involution and redu- § the 
plication of ideas, though in a somewhat the 
different arrangement ? Th 
At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, wh 
And stole upon the air, that even silence vic 
Was took, ere she was ware, ™ 
Notwithstanding the freshness and origin- 4 5 
ality of this passage, who does not feel oa 
that nearly all the ideas which are thus 
connected with dulcet sound—the sound § we 
breathing on the ear, stealing on the air, § to 
and giving odour—trace back to Shuke- J doe 
—— ad 
Mr. Dallas, therefore, in our J wl 
opinion, spite of the slight blemishes J sa 
we have pointed out (and which we hi 
have pointed out, because we believe J m 


that they can be easily removed), is 
well fitted for the task-which he has 
undertaken. Subtle, erudite, in- 
genious, eloquent, he will succeed 
in making good his defence, and in 
beating back his assailants, if the 


a 

position which he occupies be not 9 
entirely untenable. v 
Is it untenable ? and, if so, what \ 
are its vulnerable points ? ‘To the 8 
consideration of these questions ¢ 
(which occupy the first volume) we § 1 
purpose to devote the remainder of t 
this article. ( 
The weakness of the book is that ' 
its author has got—a system. He ( 


will reply, of course, that this is its 
chief virtue. ‘System is science. 
Science is impossible without the 
order and method of system. It is 
not merely knowledge: it is know- 
ledge methodised. It may be true 
that over the vast ocean of time, 
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which separates us from Plato, 
nothing has come to us from that 
mighty mind to be incorporated in 
modern thought but a few frag- 
ments of wreck. Yet these frag- 
ments would never have reached us 
if they had not at one time been 
built intoa ship. When the voy- 
ager goes across the Atlantic he may 
be wrecked; he may get on shore 
only with a plank. But he will 
never cross the Atlantic at all if he 
starts on a plank, or on a few 
planks tied together asa raft. “ Our 
little systems have their day,” says 
the poet, and it is most true, but in 
their day they have their uses. 
There is a momentum in a system 
which does not belong to its indi- 
vidual timbers, and if we admire 
the essay, it is not necessary to un- 
dervalue more elaborate structures.’ 

This reasoning is, to our minds, 
we confess, essentially unsatisfac- 
tory. Observe that Mr. Dallas is 
dealing with a system which is 
admittedly not a true system; 
which has failed to stand the 
sapping and mining of time ; which 
has been ‘ wrecked ;’ and his argu- 
ment, in effect, amounts tothis:—If 
a true thought be incorporated with 
afalse system, which must, sooner or 
later, fall to pieces, its longevity is 
thereby assured. Now, we assert, on 
the contrary, that it is more reason- 
able to believe that the truth will 
go down with the rotten system to 
which it is attached, and that it 
would have fared better had it 
started originally on its own ac- 
We all remember Sir 
Thomas Browne’s amusing declara- 
tion—* J 


count. 


believed, and 
do now that there are 
witches: they that doubt of these 
do not deny only them, but spirits, 
and are obliquely, and upon con- 
Sequence, a sort not of infidels, 
but of atheists.” Had the many 
exquisite reflections that enrich the 
Ri ligio Medici been — seattered 
through a systematic treatise in- 
tended to prove that witches exist, 


have ever 
know, 


the Laws and Functions of Criticisin. 
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and that those who do not believe 
in them are atheists, would they 
have stood a better chance of pre- 
servation? But even this is scarcely 
an adequate illustration, for to the 
quaint excellence of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s language, rather than to 
the substantial value of his specula- 
tions, do the Reliyio Medici and the 
Urn Burial owe their popularity 
with the modern reader. The 
craving for system is in fact one 
of the most dangerous symptoms 
which a thinker can exhibit; for it 
infers a fwist in the mental struc- 
ture of its victim. Had the theorist 
been unembarrassed by the hungry 
exigencies of a system, he might 
have thought truly and well; but 
every suggestion inconsistent with 
his theory is turned aside from 
with disrelish, and he condescends 
to notice those facts only which 
support or seem to support it. Du- 
ring the reign of Charles I, a 
pamphlet was written to prove that 
the stork went to the moon during 
winter. The author was by nature 
a shrewd and clever observer; but 
he was so occupied in making his 
system symmetrical, that he ceased 
to observe altogether, and his trea- 
tise is profoundly absurd. The 
physical sciences, at a certain stage 
of their growth, and after a certain 
amount of observation, may be use- 
fully systematised; but we 
dealing now with what is con- 
fessedly a spiritual science. And 
in this department of thought, we 
have never seen any good that 
system has achieved—we are per- 
suaded, on the contrary, that it has 
worked infinite harm. Philosophies 
of history, philosophies of the mind, 
philosophies of religion, have all 
ended in blank disappointment. 
From whatever cause, whether be- 
cause the facts upon which the 
induction proceeded have been in- 
sufficient, or whether because the 
facts defied classification, it has 
been found impossible to label and 
ticket the operations and processes 


are 
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of the spiritual world. Al] schemes, 
from Calvinism downwards, which 
have tried to arrange these matters 
in a logical way, have failed. And 
we believe that a system which 
essays to capture the imagination, to 
clip ‘the wings of the fancy, to track 
the dim and perilous pathw ays of 
our passions and aspirations, must 
prove as futile in the end as the 
‘schemes’ which have attempted 
to settle dogmatically the relations 
that subsist between the finite and 
the infinite, to look into the workings 
of the supreme mind, and enable 
man, by the aid of arithmetic, to 
square accounts with his Maker. 
Mr. Dallas tries vehemently to 
escape from this conclusion. ‘ It is 
true that mental science has not yet 
done much for.us in any depart- 
ment of study; but it must not be 


forgotten that the application of 


scientific methods to the mind and 
action of man has been even more 
recent and more tardy than their 
application to the 
nature, and that the time has not 
yet come to look for ripe fruit, and 
to curse the tree on which it is not 
found. Any science of a true sort, 
[ have already observed—any 
science that is but more than 
enessing, or more than a confused 
pudding-stone of facts—is now but 
two centuries old. The most ad- 
vanced of the sciences that relate 
specially to human conduct, is the 
science of wealth, and political 
economy is but a century old. The 
other sciences that take 
human action, are still in their in- 
fancy, and to despair of them is but 
to despair of childhood. . It is 
argued that, because we are not able 
to predict the changes of history, 
therefore history cannot fairly be 
regarded as a science; and the 
argument, though levelled against 
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account of 
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a science of history, goes to deny 
the possibility of any sciencs of 
human nature. In point of fact, 
however, we can predict a good 
deal in human history, as, for 
example, by the aid of political 
economy, a science which is barely 
a century old. And the reasoning, 
if it were sound, would oust geology 
from the list of the sciences, because 
it does not enable us to predict 
what changes in the earth’s surface 
are certain to take place in the next 
thousand years..... The fact is, 
that no science in the world can 
insure its followers from error, or 
make its students perfect artists. 
Chemistry, with all its exactitude, 
not save its professors from 
making a wrong analysis. The 
votaries of geology are still wran- 
gling about some of its main prin- 
ciples; and were they agreed, 

does not follow that they would be 
able to apply those principles 
rightly to the various regions of 
the earth. Political economy, the 
most advanced of the sciences that 
have man for their subject, is not 
all clear and steadfast, and daily 
the nations bid defiance to its 
clearest and most abiding truths. 
Why, then, should a critical science, 
if there is ever to be one, 
than all other sciences in 


aoes 


do more 

leading 
its disciples into a land free from 
doubt ?’ 

Is it true that the philosophy of 
mind is only two centuries old? 
What, then, are we to say to Mr. 
Lewes’ remarkable history of philo- 
sophy, which chronicles the failures 
of three thousand years ? Political 
economy, Mr. Dallas truly enough 
remarks, is little more than a cen- 
tury old. But then Mr. Ruskin is, 
perhaps, the sole political economist 
who considers that science a depart- 
ment of the philosophy of morals.' 


: and we observe that Mr. Ruskin, 


in his latest work, Sesame and Lilies, describes his work on political economy as ‘the 
only book, prop: aly to be called a book, that I have yet written myself—the one that will 
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The capricious element of human 
motive can hardly, at least, be held 
to influence the laws by which gold 
multiplies. Nations may choose to 
maintain a protective policy; but 
their prejudices do not change the 
fact that free trade is favourable to 
the increase of wealth. It is 
possible that the Pope still holds, 
in his official capacity, that Galileo 
was a heretic; but the fact which 
Galileo affirmed is not now contro- 
verted by any sane creature. His- 
tory cannot predict; neither, adds 
Mr. Dallas, can geology. But 
geology is as yet only in its in- 
fancy: so far, it is little more than 
the observation and record of the 
changes that have taken place in 
the earth’s surface; but unless Mr. 
Dallas is prepared to maintain that 
these changes are governed, not by 
invariable law, but by the caprice 
which the freedom of the will in 
man implies, he will be willing to 
admit, we should suppose, that the 
time is coming when it will be able 
to predict. Till that time comes, 
in short, however scientific its 
methods may be, it cannot legiti- 
mately be called a science. At one 
time astronomy could only tell us 
where a comet had been—now it can 
predict when it will return; once it 
could tell us only where a planet 
was—now it can tell us where a 
planet should be found. A pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Mr. Dallas 
says, sometimes makes a wrong 
analysis: why should we judge 
more harshly of the professor of 
mental science? But, in the one 
case, the disturbing element is 
admittedly in the analysis—if the 
analysis be correct, a correct result 
is inevitable ; in the other, we do 
not say that any one method is 
wrong—we say that the substance 
experimented upon is too volatile 
and capricious for analysis. And 
the experience, not of a couple of 
hundred, but of a couple of thousand 
years, confirms the conclusion. 
Mr. Dallas appears to fancy that 
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this is a materialistic scepticism : 
we hold it to be essentially a spiri- 
tual scepticism—a scepticism which 
finds that the soul of man is inde- 
pendent of, and superior to, the 
sequences of natural law. 

Grave evils, our author affirms, 
are the consequence of this want of 
system. See, he exclaims, the dif- 
ference between our art and the art 
of Greece—Greece, where a recog- 
nised standard of taste prevailed. 
We offer a prize for the best poem 
or the best design,—how wretched 
are our prize poems and our prize 
designs! But in Greece the offer 
of prizes produced the most brilliant 
results. ‘When a Greek drama 
was acted at Athens it was a prize 
drama ; and we are told that Aischy- 
lus won the honour so many times, 
that Sophocles in the end beat 
Aischylus, and that Euripides in 
like manner had his triumphs. The 
comic dramatist, Menander, was 
drowned in the Pireus, and the 
story goes, though itis only a story, 
that he drowned himself in misery 
at seeing his rival, Philemon, snatch 
from him the dramatic ivy-crown. 
Corinna, it will be remembered, won 
the prize for lyric verse from Pindar 
himself. Whether it be a fact or 
not about the poetical contest be- 
tween Homer and Hesiod, and the 
prize of a tripod won by the latter, 
the tradition of such a contest is a 
voucher for the custom and for the 
honour in which it was held. At 
the Pythian games prizes for music 
and every sort of artistic work were 
as common and as famous as the 
prizes for horse-races and foot-races. 
To realise such a state of things in 
our time, we must imagine poets, 
painters, and musicians assembled 
on Epsom Downs to contend for the 
honours of the games with colts, 
the sons of Touchstone and Stock- 
well, and fillies, the descendants of 
Pocahontas and Beeswing. Why 
should that be possible in Greece 
which is impossible now? Why do 
we draw the line between jockeys 
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who ride racehorses, and poets who 
ride their Pegasus—offer prizes for 
the grosser animals, and produce re- 
sults that have made English horses 
the first in the world, while the 
most magnificent offers cannot get a 
fit monument for the greatest Eng- 
lishman of the present century ? 
The explanation is not far to seek: 
it lies the uncertainty of judg- 
ment, in the waywardness of taste, 
in the want of recognised standards, 
in the contempt of criticism.’ 

Is this a true explanation of the 
difference ? It is, at best, only par- 
tially true. There was, undoubt- 
edly, greater uniformity in the me- 
thods of Greek art—a uniformity to 
be attributed to national idiosyn- 
crasy rather than to the conscious 
adoption of a standard of taste, as 
we shall attempt to show in the 
sequel. But the real cause of the 
difference is to be found 
which Mr. Dallas takes no account, 
—the change of manners. The prize 
system was probably the most effec- 
tual way by which a Greek author 
could secure publication, — public 
criticism and public reward. But 
we have a different public now. Our 
prizes are, - the applause of the 
Quarterly or the Edinburgh, the 
sale of half a dozen editions, the 
favour of Paternoster Row. The 
change is inevitable, and is seen in 
many directions. 
the drama, which was once all- 
powerful, is now on the wane. The 
church no longer exhibits the life 
of Christ in miracle-plays, as the 
church of the middle ages did. The 
discovery of printing, the spread of 
book-learning among the 
have diminished the 
spoken words, and transferred autho- 
rity in the world of letters to a new 
tribunal. The prize-system is now 
treated with contempt by great 
writers, as a system fitted for chil- 
dren only, and its highest achieve- 
ments are those amiable but rather 
infantile productions designed to 
show that the unlimited use of ar- 
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dent spirits is prejudicial to body 
and soul. 

Now, Mr. Dallas has got a sys. 
tem, and it is easy to see that it has 
obtained a tyrannical influence over 
his mind. He has read an immense 
number of books, he has ransacked 
literature and history, for facts that 
will bear to be woven into his argu- 
ment. He has obviously collected 
materials that might have been cast 
into a score of most interesting 
essays. But it has all been de. 
voured by this old man of the sea 
that sits on his back. <A paper by 
Mr. Dallas on the Précieuses, for in- 
stance, would have made charming 
reading ; but when these ladies are 
lugged in, blue-stockings and all, 
to a work on the theory of criticism, 
we cannot help regarding them with 
suspicion and most ungallant dlis- 
relish. 

Mr. Dallas’s system may be briefly 
described, and we shall do so as far 
as possible in his own words:— 

‘The doctrine of pleasure strikes 
the key-note and suggests the title 
of the present work, in which an at- 
tempt will be made to show that a 
science of criticism is possible, and 
that it must of necessity be the 
science of the laws of pleasure, 
the joy science, the Gay Science. 

A science of criticism, embra- 
cing poetry and the fine arts, is pos- 
sible only on the supposition that 
the artsall stand on common ground; 
and that, however varied may be the 
methods employed on them, their 
inner meaning and purpose is the 
same, . Manifestly the character 
of an art is determined by its object; 
and though the critics have made no 
use of the fact, yet it is a fact, which 
they admit with very few exceptions, 
that poetry and the fine arts are 
endowed with a common purpose. 
Kven if poetry and the arts could 
boast of a common method and a 
common theme, still every question 
of method and the choice of theme 
must be subordinate to the end in 
view. The end determines the 
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means, and must therefore be the 
principal point of inquiry. If, then, 
we inquire what is the end of poetry 
and the poetical arts, we shall find 
among critics of all countries and all 
ages a singular unanimity of opinion 
—a unanimity which is all the more 
remarkable when we discover that 
admitting the fact with scarcely a 
dissentiont voice, they have never 
turned it to account— they have 
practically ignored it. It is admit- 
ted that the immediate end of art is 
to give pleasure. Whatever we do 
has happiness for its last end; but 
with art it is the first as well as the 
last... . But if this be granted, and 
it is all but unive rsally granted, it 
entails the inevitable inference that 
criticism is the science of the laws 
and conditions under which pleasure 
is produced. If poetry, if art, ex- 
ists in and for pleasure, then upon 
this rock, and upon this alone, is it 
possible to build a science of criti- 
cism.... To say that the object of 
art is pleasure in contrast to know- 
ledge, is quite a different thing from 
saying that it is plee usure in contrast 
to truth. Science gives us truth with 
or without reference to pleasure, but 
chiefly and immediately for the sake 
of knowledge: poetry gives us truth 
without reference to knowledge, 
but mainly and immediately for the 
sake of pleasure. . All the 
schools of criticism, without excep- 
tion, describe art as the minister of 
pleasure, while the more advanced 
schools go further, and deseribe it 
also as the offspring of pleasure. 
ach may have a different way of 
regarding this pleasure. The Greck 
dwells on the truth of it; the Italian 
on its profit. The Spaniard s ays it 
is pleasure of the many ; the French- 
man says it is of the few. The 
German says that it comes of play ; 

the Englishman, that it comes of 
imagination. Butall with one voice 
declare for pleasure as the end of 
art. The inference is obvious—the 
inference is the truism which is not 
yet even recognised as a truth ; that 
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criticism, if it is ever to be a science, 
must be the science of pleasure. 
What wonder that it shows no sign 
of science, when the object of the 
science is not yet acknowledged? . . . 
The object of. science, we say, is 
knowledge—a perfect grasp of all 
the facts ‘which lie w ithin the sphere 
of consciousness. The object of art 
is pleasure—a sensible possession or 
enjoyment of the world beyond 
* consciousness.’ 

This is the theory,—let us con- 
sider, in the first place, what Mr. 
Dallas calls its corner-stone. Criti- 
cism is the science, as art is the 
minister, of pleasure. 

That art, in all or most of its 
forms, is pleasant to the taste, no 
one ever denied. Were it not plea- 
surable, were it simply painful, we 
may be sure that poetry would be 
neither written nor read. Apart 
from the pleasure which it pro- 
duces, it serves, perhaps, no direct 
utility. Men would continue to sow 
and to reap, to cook and to spin, 
whether they liked or disliked doing 
so,—for these are arts upon which 
life depends; but they would not 
continue to dance or to sing were the 
exercise disagreeable. Some pur- 
suits are both useful and agreeable 
—shooting and fishing, for instance, 
the sports of the field. Every na- 
tural, healthful exercise of body and 
mind is more or less enjoyable. So 
Mr. Dallas, of course, gets plenty of 
authority to show that poetry is 
pleasant to the taste, and it was 
scarcely necessary for this purpose 
to appeal to the opinion of Juan de 
Baena, a baptized Jew, secretary 
and accountant to King John IL, 
who, in the’ preface to his Colle ction 


of the Poets, has, it seems, ‘never 


enough to say of the delight- 
fulness and charm of poetry.’ 


But when we have arrived at this 
point we have not got far on the 
road which Mr. Dallas wishes us to 
travel. Mr. Dallas argues, not un- 
successfully, that both Aristotle and 
Plato failed in their attempts to de- 
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fine the fine arts. The arts have a 
common method, said Aristotle 

imitation. The arts have a common 
theme, said Plato—the beautiful. 
But some arts, such as music, are 
not imitative, nor is imitation the 
exclusive property of art. Again, 
some arts, such as comedy, do not 
dwell upon the beautiful, nor is 
beauty the exclusive property of art. 
Mr. Dallas concludes that the arts 
have not a common method, as 
Aristotle thought, nor a common 
theme, as Plato thought; — they 
have, however, a common purpose. 
That purpose is the production of 
pleasure. Now, assuming that, 
roughly speaking, all the fine arts 
are calculated to produce pleasure, 
it by no means follows that if we 
analyse the laws and sources of 
pleasurable feeling, we shall arrive 
at a science of criticism. In a high 
sense, and using the word in the 
transcendental and non-natural way 
in which Mr. Dallas is so frequently 
forced to use it, the purpose of life 
is pleasure. Pain is, in itself, a 
hateful thing. Death is the wages 
of sin, and pain is the fruit of trans- 
gression. Break the laws of health, 
of prudence, of godliness, and pain 
is the result—pain, not capriciously 
and arbitrarily inflicted, but pain 
which flows from the transgression 
as surely as pleasure flows from the 
observance of law. Pain is the na- 
tural monitor which warns us that 
we are neglecting the order of our 
nature. Pleasure, therefore, being 
a purpose, or the purpose of all life, 
the fine arts cannot claim it as a 
peculiar or exclusive possession. 
Consequently we may analyse plea- 
sure as long as we like, and yet fail 
to arrive at ascience of the fine arts. 
Take a parallel case. The sports of 
the field produce pleasure: if we 
analyse the laws of pleasure, will we 
obtain a science of hunting? Mr. 
Dallas begins at the wrong end. 
He takes one of the consequences of 
an act, and attempts to reason back 
te the act itself—to reason back, 
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and to tell us all about the nature 
of the act through one of the impres- 
sions which it produces. A blow 
with a walking-stick produces pain, 
—shall we, by analysing the laws of 
pain, be enabled to learn of what a 
walking-stick is composed? If a 
walking-stick, like the Devil, were a 
supernatural agent, of which we 
could know nothing directly except 
through the disturbance which it 
produced, such a course of argu- 
ment might be more or less admis- 
sible; but the fact is, that walking- 
sticks are abundantly met with in 
this world, and we may find out of 
what they are made by simply 
handling them. Thus, as it seems 
to us, Mr. Dallas’ method is not 
merely a very roundabout method, 
but is one from which few or no re- 
sults can be obtained. The gratifi- 
cation which an art produces does 
not supply a basis on which a 
science of its laws can be reared. 
If an art minister to pleasure, the 
most that we can deduce is that 
it is agreeable to that order which 
our nature obeys, or is intended to 
obey. And that is a conclusion 
quite as applicable to any art or 
pursuit which produces pleasurable 
emotion. 

It is not at this point necessary 
to consider whether the production 
of pleasure be the exclusive purpose 
of art. We think that, even taking 
the word in its broadest and least 
familiar sense, art has other- pur- 
poses ; but at present it is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon this view, farther 
than to remark that, if it be correct, 
it places another obstacle—an ut- 
terly insurmountable obstacle, as 
it appears to us—in Mr. Dallas’ 
way. 

The chief practical objections to 
the theory, however, lie upon the 
surface. Mr. Dallas proposes to 
extract an exact science out of an 
emotion which is more volatile than 
any gas with which science is ac- 
quainted. ‘There is,’ says the old 
proverb, ‘no why or wherefore in 
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liking.’ The face which is indiffe- 
rent to one man captivates another. 
Nay, more, the same man’s notions 
of pleasure undergo rapid and con- 
stant change. What gives pleasure 
in boyhood does not give pleasure 
later in life. The favourite poet 
of manhood is not the favourite 
poet of age. Anacreon ceases to 
delight. A man who at thirty 
and at sixty should write on the 
characteristics of pleasure, would 
produce works having little or 
nothing in common. Yet a true 
critic will be ready to admit that 
the work which no longer takes cap- 
tive his fancy may be a work of 
art, and in certain senses superior 
to that which he has come to pre- 
fer. What is this enduring and 
imperishable element which, after 
pleasure dies, still keeps the poem 
or the statue within the field of the 
fine arts? ‘Tastes differ; tastes 
change; but humour is ever hu- 
mour, and a tragic conception al- 
ways a tragic conception. ‘These 
things are independent of the plea- 
sure which they excite. ‘If tastes 
differ,’ Mr, Dallas says, ‘ that is no 
reason why we should refuse to 
regard them as within the pale of 
law.’ But, we are tempted to reply, 
why should tastes wot differ? All 
experience seems to proclaim that 
there is no uniformity in our sen- 
sations of pleasure,—why, in the 
face of experience, should we insist 
on finding uniformity ? 

Again—is pleasure a guide on 
whose judgments, upart from some 
other standard, we Can rely y Mr. 
Dallas says that the pleasure of poetry 
is a popular pleasure; it is the plea- 
sure of the multitude; consequently 
it is not an educated pleasure. But 
Mr. Dallas sees that if art were to 
be measured by the amount of en- 
joyment evolved in rude minds, all 
our most approved critical judg- 
ments would be upset; and he 
attempts to meet the difficulty by 
urging that the intensity of a plea- 
sure is not the standard of its value. 
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We may prefer a novel to an epic, 
and yet be aware that the pleasure 
produced by an epic is superior in 
kind to that produced by a novel. 
‘The deliberate selection of the 
lower form of pleasure does not 
interfere with our estimate of the 
higher.’ But why do we select one 
and neglect the other? Because— 
there can be no other reason— 
because the actual sum of pleasure 
is greater in the case of the novel 
than in the case of the epic. So 
that, if pleasure were the sole stan- 
dard to which we could refer, there 
could be no question about the 
relative values of epic and novel. 
To what other test, in the circum- 
stances, could we resort? ‘We 
now, however that the pleasure of 
the epic is loftier than the pleasure 
of the novel.’ But how do we know 
that this is so? It is not pleasure 
that tells us so: pleasure tells us 
the reverse. To some other faculty, 
therefore, is the appeal made; by 
some other faculty is it answered. 
Or, to put it otherwise: if pleasure 
be the purpose of art, the more 
pleasure a work of art produces the 
higher must be its position in the 
world of art. But you say,—No; 
we are persuaded somehow that 
that is better which we like less; 
or, in fact (comparatively speaking), 
do not like at all. Does not 
this point to the conclusion that 
art makes its radical appeal to a 
faculty other than pleasure? Plea- 
sure may decide in the first instance; 
but there is, somewhere in our 
nature, a court of last resort. Mr. 
Dallas’ answer to the difficulty, 
moreover, does not hit the case of 
the multitude, who get more ples 

sure out of Tupper than out of 
Tennyson, and who do not by 
any means admit or suspect that 
Tennyson is better than Tupper. 
If pleasure—popular pleasure—the 
pleasure of the many—be the pur- 
pose of the fine arts, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that Miss 
Braddon is an infinitely higher 





































































































































artist than Henry Taylor or Robert 
Browning. 
Thus the production of pleasure 
cannot be the sole or primary pur- 
pose of art. We are willing indeed 
to admit that art is generally ac- 
companied by pleasure—to artist 
and audience alike. In the feverish 
impatience of Michael Angelo, and 
in tragedy, which purges the soul 
by pity and terror, one fails to find 
much conscious joy ; but it may 
probably be admitted that in both 
cases there is an ultimate insoluble 
product of pleasure. Art has many 
purposes, many themes, many 
methods. We are not satisfied that 
its processes can be classified; the 
imagination works in the dark. 
But if a science of criticism be 
attainable, then we would suggest 
that it is the science of the har- 
monious; the harmony, order, and 
proportion of the spiritual world : 
in a word, the science of ‘ the fit.’ 
Let us dwell upon this idea a little ; 
not with the view of elaborating a 
system, but because this conception 
of the function of criticism has 
been too much neglected lately. 
We touch, lightly and briefly, one 
side of a many-sided theme. 
Speaking generally, then, science 
may be defined as the discovery of 
the order which prevails in the 
physical world; art, as the mani- 
festation of the order which pre- 
vails, or is intended to prevail (for 
it has been at many points obscured 
and interrupted), in the spiritual 
world. But science is not content 
to discover and to record only—it 
proceeds immediately to utilise, and, 
so to speak, domesticate the forces 
which it has tracked. It tames the 
lightning, it catches the sunbeams, 
it imprisons the vagrant powers of 
the air. The laws which guide the 
stars,the forces which govern the uni- 
verse, are transformed by its subtle 
and beneficent intelligence into the 
slaves of our business, into the minis- 
ters of our pleasure. Has art any 
such secondary function? The fine 
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arts, as we have observed, cannot 
perhaps be said to minister directly 
to utility; but it is surely a very 
narrow philosophy which, for this 
reason, holds that their only func- 
tion is to please. To what uses in 
fact does not poetry minister? It 
soothes our distress and intensifies 
our enjoyment: it animates our 
patriotism and warms our devotion : 
it purges our souls by pity and 
terror: it wakes the sens divinior : 
it lifts the burden from our backs, 
and leads us by still waters and 
green pastures: it interprets the 
ways of Providence, tracing ‘ the 
hidden equities of divine reward,’ 
and letting light into the dark 
places of human‘history : it mirrors 
truth and beauty and goodness : it 
holds up to us, as in a glass, the 
chivalry of the knight, the devotion 
of the woman, the piety of the saint : 
it echoes the sob of sorrow, the wail 
of despair, the shout of triumph: 
its cradle-song lulls the sleep of 
childhood ; beside the grave it 
counsels of a life that is beyond. 
These, and such as these, are the 
services which the poet renders us. 

To discover, to obey, and to mani- 
fest the laws of order in the spiri- 
tual world, is, we say, the highest 
purpose of art. What is this order? 
and how are its laws obeyed by the 
artist? These are the questions 
which criticism proposes, and which 
it undertakes to solve. At present, 
however, we can only throw out a 
few desultory suggestions. 

Many schools of critics, and one 
in particular—the Romantic—have 
maintained that the notion of a law 
of unity or order, to which the artist 
is subject, must tend to rigidity and 
inflexibility in art, But it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the existence 
of such a law requires the obser- 
vance of uniform methods in art—a 
mistake into which, among many 
others, the French critics of the 
eighteenth century fell. For its 
sarliest canon—the first and greatest 
of the commandments—is, that the 
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artist be true to himself. The law 
of order, which preserves art from 
caprice and the monsters of the 
imagination, is yet a law of liberty 
and a law of individuality. 

The artist is, in the truest sense, 
a law unto himself. Subjection to 
any foreign or alien code is destruc- 
tive of the first condition of his art, 
its instinctive and involuntary cha- 
racter. The greatest of the apostles 
told his followers that so long as 
they followed their own lusts they 
were slaves, but that when they ac- 
cepted the yoke of the Gospel ‘they 
became free men. The truth had 
made them free. But before they 
could attain this freedom, the law 
which it enjomed must have been 
assimilated by their constitutions— 
it must have become part of them- 
selves. You are made free, said St. 
Paul, because you now obey the 
true erder of your nature. The 
urtist, in like manner, enjoys a free- 
dom which rests on obedience. The 
artist must be educated to observe 
the law of unity; but until he does 
so unconsciously: and of his own free 
will—until he ceases to feel that he 
is governed by a formal code—auntil 


his art is the spontaneous reflex of 


his inner life, he remains in pupil- 
arity. Till that time c omes, he is a 
slave, or at best: a scholar—never a 
master. Thus a writer may say, 
‘Il know that simplicity is a good 
thing, and I resolve to be simple.’ 
But this conscious effort defeats its 
object. He attains a bastard sim- 
plicity at best—a simplicity which 
stumbles, which is inconsistent, 
which does not work surely and 
inevitably. There is all the diffe- 
rence in the world, we had occasion 
to say the other day, between a bald 
and meagre simplicity, and the sim- 
plicity of thorough culture and in- 
tense imaginative activity. The 
latter is the simplicity of the artist ; 
the former is the simplicity of the 
man who consciously strives to be 
simple. Not until the law has 
ceased to act as a law, and become 
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a regulating instinct—an instinct 
which is pained when law is trans- 
gressed, which is gratified when 
law is observed—will a man be 
able to practise the modesty which 
nature prescribes, and whic h is good 
because it is prescribed by nature. 
This only is the true simplicity —the 
simplicity of a plot by Sophocles or 
Shakespeare, of a story told by 
Homer or Sir Walter Scott, of a 
character drawn by Fielding or 
Thackeray, of Virgil’s verse, of 
Dryden’s prose. 

Nor is the second commandment 
which the law sets forth less favour- 
able to liberty. ‘Do not come,’ it 
says, ‘ to the observation of pheno- 
mena with any preconceived notions 
of what you are to find in them. 
You are not to force nature into 
your own moulds. But this you 
will do inevitably unless you obey 
the order which nature herself per- 
scribes. ‘As man must live from 
within outwards,” Goethe said, ‘* so 
the artist must work from within 
outwards.” That isthe law; that 
is the order of nature. Begin 
within. Grasp the essential charac- 
ter, the innermost life of the man 
whose features you are desirous to 
record—of the tragedy you have 
undertaken to relate. Grasp this, 
and all the rest will grow plain. 
You will, without an effort, be en- 
abled to maintain unity, simpli- 
city, consistency throughout. Your 
drama will be the orde rly inevitable 
issue of the central idea from which 
you started, just as the growth of 
herb or tree issues inevitably in 
flower and fruit. But go on the 
other tack ; work from the outside ; 
portray the superficial peculiari- 
with all the felicity of the 
mimic ;—do this, and then, however 
anxiously you strive to preserve 
consistency, be sure that you will 
fail to do so; be sure that a 
note will betray you sooner or later. 
You have not worked as the order 
of nature requires you to work: 
you have pursued a hap- 
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hazard, disorderly method : and this 
is your reward.’ 

Thus, as regards alike the me- 
thods and the substantial ideasof art, 
Order is not incompatible with Free- 
dom, for, at the last, Order and Truth 
are one, Order being the tongue 
or language of Truth. The artist 
must be true to himself and true to 
nature. The artist who transgresses 
a vital law of order, uses not liberty 
but license ; and, on the other hand, 
the artist who, in obedience to the 
fancied provisions of a method of 
art, sacrifices any part of his indi- 
vidual life, obeys, not a legitimate 
monarch, but a despot. 

The order of which we have 
spoken is of a twofold sort, internal 
and external. There isa law written 
upon the heart, there is a law writ- 
ten upon the actions, of men. Both 
are closely interwoven: it is diffi- 
cult to separate them ; but the one 
concerns more immediately the 
manner, the other more imme- 
diately the matter, of art. Disobey 
the one, and you will have falseness 
of tone; disregard the other, and 
you will have falseness of outline. 

It may seem, in what we have 
now said, that we have been plead- 
ing for a purely realistic method 
in art; but we do not, of course, 
deny that the order which the 
artist seeks to manifest and to es- 
tablish is at many points an ideal 
order. A divine uninterrupted order 

preserves the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through Thee 
are fresh and strong ; 
but the life of man is a ravelled 
skein. The music of the spheres 
may yet, perhaps, be heard by the 
attentive ear; but the music of 
humanity is hurt by shrillest dis- 
cords. The artist, therefore, has to 
repair as well as to put together. 
Out of the spiritual chaos he has to 
construct a spiritual cosmos. The 
sculptor, through the coarse lines 
of the sun-burnt, passion-burnt 
face, ‘must find Antinous some- 
where in that clay.’ The poet fol- 
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lows a day-star that rises not above 
the visible horizon, and bathes his 
visions in a light that ‘owes no 
homage to the sun.’ The tragedy 
as actually transacted is incoherent, 
inconsequent —a piece of many- 
coloured patchwork ; the dramatist 
effects its liberation, releasing it 
from the elements which embarrass 
its movements, which impede its 
progress, which impair its unity, 
which hide it from us—from -us, 
and from all to whom the sovereign 
faculty of Imagination has been 
denied. Yet the Ideal, whose 
broken fragments the Imagination 


pieces together, is only that side of 


the real which is turned from us— 
that side which the shadows do not 
dim. The artist must adhere to 
nature—to nature, it may be, in her 
highest mood—to that phantom 
of nature, if we may so speak, 
which flits shadow-like behind the 
sensible outline; but never, ex- 
cept when wilfully false or mon- 
strous, can he escape from her sove- 
reignty— 

Nature is made better by no mean, 


But nature makes that mean; so o'er that 
art 


Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
Which nature makes, 

How so? Polixines answers the 
question—‘ The art itself is nature.’ 
Nature has taken us into her keep- 
ing, and we can only work after the 
methods and within the limits which 
she has prescribed. The poet may 
fashion as he lists; but all his ma- 
terial is supplied by nature, and 
unless he build as she requires, his 
edifice will not stand. 

The result, then, of our reasoning 
amounts to this: Nature is the 
measure of art,—nature which, 
though not indifferent to law, is 
not offended by, but on the con- 
trary tolerates, provides for, and 
gives scope to the incalculable va- 
rieties of individual and national 
life. Such a definition, in one view, 
puts a science of criticism out of the 
question ; for it implies that no in- 
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variable standard of taste exists. 
And it is certainly conclusive as 
against those critics who insist that 
an absolute uniformity in the forms 
and methods of art should be main- 
tained, and who would cure the 
lawlessness of the age by returning 
to the classic models. A moment’s 
consideration must convince us that 
to do so would be to exchange the 
substance for the form of order—its 
reality for its shadow. 

The inhabitants of different pla- 
nets could not differ more radically 
than the Athenians of Pericles differ 
from the nations of modern Europe. 
The most degraded serf in Chris- 
tendom has been subjected to the 
influence of ideas to which the 
classic world was a stranger. 

The Greek lived in a land where 
the air was transparently pure, 
where the mountain line cut an 
unclouded sky, where no phantoms 
of mist or shadow ministered to the 
imagination. He loved the pleasant 
life of the plains; he was urbane, 
friendly, communicative; a simple 
and elegant decorum characterised 
his manners. His moral conceptions 
were definite, though limited. Other 
than a pleasur: able | sense of healthy 
life, he acknowledged perhaps no 
well-being after which men should 
strive; yet he could vindicate the 
justice of the gods who visited the 
sins of the father 's upon the children : 
he practised the virtue which never 
offended the seemly; he recoiled 
instinctively from the cruel, the 
rude, and the uncomely. The 
‘clear outline, the definite grace, 
and the sunny expansiveness of his 
poetry were ‘thus reflected from a 
life which loved the orderly and 
symmetrical, which avoided the 
intricate and the mysterious, which 
shrunk from the terrible, which, 
its abhorrence of excess and in its 
habitual moderation, unconsciously 
obeyed the Delphic precept, Mndev 
ayav, ‘ Not too much of anything.’ 
His art, in poetry, in sculpture, in 
architecture, in painting, minister- 
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ing rather to grace than to passion— 
the serene expression of a beautiful 
idea—never impatient, never exact- 
ing, never discontented—yet lacked 
variety and individuality. This 
avoidance of individuality is perhaps 
not the least noticeable trait alike 
of his art and of his laws. A Greek 
citizen regarded freedom less in the 
light of personal unrestraint than of 
national independence ; and a Greek 
audience witnessed upon the classic 
stage rather, as it were, the proces- 
sion of large and tragic ideas than 
the swift and shifting movement of 
present passion. 

As the Greek artistic forms were 
the orderly expression of the Greek 
intellect and character, so the forms 
which in a rough general way may 
be called ‘ Gothic,’ are the more or 
less orderly expr ession of the modern 
mind. The ‘Goth’ was a child of 
the mist. The mist clung to his 
mountains—there were mysterious 
depths of gloom in the interminable 
forests where he followed the deer 
and the wild boar to their lairs. 
Addicted to solitary commune, re- 
served yet passionate, familiar with 
the grand and impressive forces of 
nature, sullen sometimes as his own 
skies, yet breaking out sometimes 
into quaint humour and inextin- 
guishable laughter, this man would 
by natural temperament alone have 
had little in common with the 
Greek. But to him, moreover, 
words had been spoken which the 
Greek had not heard. A new con- 
ception of human well-being had 
been formed; a new lesson of duty 
had been taught; a new world of 
life had been opened up. What 
could a classic Athenian make of 
such words as these—words, the 
spirit of which having entered more 
or less directly into the modern 
life, has moulded it into ineal- 
culable new forms ? 

‘For ye see your calling, brethren, 
how that not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble are called; but God 
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hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise; 
and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty; and base 
things of the world, and things 
which are despised hath God chosen, 
yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things that are ; 
that no flesh should glory in his 
presence. . . But in all things 
approving ourselves as the ministers 
of God in much patience, in afflic- 
tions, in necessities, in distresses; by 
honour and dishonour, by evil report 
and good report; as deceivers, and 
yet true ; as unknown, and yet well 
known; as dying, and behold, we 
live; as chastened, and not killed ; 
as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; 
as poor, yet making many rich; as 
having nothing, and yet possess- 
ing all things. For our con- 
versation is in heaven: from whence 
also we look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ: who shall change 
our vile body that it may be fa- 
shioned like unto his glorious body, 
according to the working whereby 
he is able even to subdue all things 
unto himself. . Kor the which 
cause [ also suffer these things ; ne- 
vertheless, | am not ashamed ; for 
I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which | have committed 
unto him against that day. 

It is impossible to ‘read these 
words without feeling that the 
moral judgments of the classic 
world had been reversed by a new 
and more authoritative tribunal. The 


passionate ardour of the missionary 


apostle, his zeal, his humility, the 
abject sufferings in which he gloried, 
his contempt for the body except 
as the temple of a spirit, and for the 
world except as a stepping-stone 
to heaven —his mysticism, the 
vehement intensity of his convie- 
tions, his daring paradoxes, his 
exalted egotism (the egotism of a 
man encompassed by a light greater 
than himself), would have been not 
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merely enigmatical and ambiguous, 
but simply incomprehensible to the 
countrymen and contemporaries of 
Pericles. 

Out of all this—out of the con- 
ditions of his life, and out of his reli- 
vion—arose, in the case of the mo- 
dern, intricacies of motive desire 
and ambition, varieties of charac- 
ter, individualities of feeling and 
thought, which, for their artistic 
expression, demanded new forms, 
required a more various liberty, 
asked for fresher air and a freer 
light, else they died. The Minsters 
of Rouen, and York, and Strasburg ; 
the fretwork of shaft, and buttress, 
and doorway, and oriel; Leur, and 
Hi “ry IV., and Hamlet, and The 
Midsummer Nights Dream; the 
sculpture of Michael Angelo, the 
palace of the Doges, the cupolas 
of St. Mark, were some of the 
forms which these manifold acti- 
vities assumed. And everywhere, 
from Venice to the Northern Sea, 
wherever throughout Kurope they 
covered the land with monuments of 
sportive caprice or serious strength, 
it is easy to recognise the handi- 
work of men who had exchanged a 
limited but exquisite and majestic 
simplicity of motive and expres- 
sion for the burden of spiritual life 
and the guidance of illimitable needs. 

Several practical conclusions are 
suggested by the comparison now 
instituted. It is impossible to clothe 
the modern spirit in antique dress; 
any such attempt must necessarily 
fail: even were it to succeed, it is 
a success not to be desired. Look- 
ing to the gulf that lies between a 
classical and a Christian society, only 
a false and perverted notion of what 
the lawof order enjoins could require 
absolute uniformity of method in art. 
When we force an Englishman of 
our day to obey the law which sat 
easily upon the Athenian, we pro- 
mote, not order, but disorder. The 
structure and organisation of Greek 
life led to its conception of artistic 
order; modern life, otherwise con- 
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stituted, will necessarily and natu- 
rally assume other forms. 

One is often tempted, indeed, 
when regarding the endless eccen- 
tricities and oddities of modern 
art, to assert that it is essentially 
anarchical. Yet, after all is said 
against it that can be said, Huilet 
(the typical modern) is not lawless. 
Huulet is orderly—a true picture 
of character and action; with all 
its riotous irony and melancholy 
laughter, and subtle interch: ange of 
passion and mockery, it is no fan- 
tastic or grotesque caricature. It 
never transgresses nor disobeys the 
order of human life,—it never over- 
steps the mode sty of nature. Shake- 
speare’s liberty is not licentiousness ; 
he knew nothing of the unities, it 
is true, but he was able to rise suc- 
cessfully above the pedantries of 
method, because he allowed ‘the 
vreat and the great pas- 
of which he discoursed to 
shape themselves as nature had 
designed. How, indeed, could his 
kings, and fools, and wantons—the 
whole of that rich, vigorous, and 
varied life—have been brought 
within the scope of written law ? 
But while, with the great modern 
masters, Who unwittingly obey the 
law written on their hearts, Tra- 
vedy is never Extravaganza, Comedy 
is never Burlesque, it may be ad- 
mitted that the modern is 
likely to disregard ‘ the fit,’ 
commit excess and 
than the Greek was. Christianity 
itself, as a mystical and transcen- 
dental faith, oceasionally, and not 
unnaturally, lends itself to violences 
of thought and feeling, and it num- 
bers among its disciples the visionary 
and the ascetic. A law of external 
method, moreover,s 


actions 


. ye 
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more 
and to 
e xtravagance, 


such as suited the 
serene temperament of the Greek, 
is more easily kept, as well as more 
easily defined, than a law which 
appeals to the most exquisite sensi- 
tiveness of heart and conscience, of 
judgement and imagination. It is 

“asy, of course, to say, on the one 
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hand, that the wilfulness of Shake- 
speare is consistent with the truest 
moderation ; and that even though 
men like Jeremy Taylor, or Sir 
Thomas Browne, or Mr. Carlyle, be 
superticially whimsical, they may 
yet violate no vital unity: and, on 
the other hand, that novels like 
those which Miss Braddon has 
written are simple monstrosities,— 
false not to the unities alone, but to 
the radical conditions of human life ; 
it is easy to say this, but it is a 
much more difficult matter to deter- 
mine to which camp those who live 
upon the debatable land belong. 
The Greek had a Code Napoleon, 
so to speak, a simple and methodical 
digest of artistic principle, to which 
he could constantly refer ; to inter- 
pret consistently our laws,—nay, 
even to discover what they are,— 
demands the labour of a lifetime. 
We cannot now follow this in- 
teresting subject farther; another 
portion of Mr. Dallas’ powerful and 
suggestive book (that which treats 
of the imagination) may enable us 
to return to it hereafter. We would 
say only, in conclusion, that than 
the lesson that Avi is Orderly, there 
is none which needs more to be en- 
forced at present. Hxtravagance is 
the vice of the time. We have all 
fallen into King Cambyses’ vein. 
Our philosophers scold like washer- 
women, Our poetry is at fever heat. 
We have ascetics in the north, and 
muscular Christians in the south. 
Mr. Spurgeon presides over our 
theology, and Mr. Ruskin is the 
high-priest of our art. It would 
be a great relief if our distinguished 
literary friends would occasionally 
descend from their high horses. 
We are preached at, and lectured 
at, and prayed at, in the most vio- 
lent way, and in the worst English, 
until we are fairly worn out. This 
moral and intellectual strain ecan- 
not, let us hope, be very long main- 
tained. We shall find it a com- 
fort once again to pitch our voices 
in a natural key. The American 
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war may have been a Holy Crusade 
against slavery, and not against 
something quite different; but the 
nigger is not necessarily the noblest 
work of God, and it is impossible 
to deny that he is at times un- 
savoury to the carnal sense. It is 
all very well for the fisherwoman 
of song to associate her homely call- 


ing with the pathetic dreariness of 


winter vigils through the storm— 
Buy my caller herrin’— 
Ye may ca’ them vulgar fairin’— 
Wives and mithers maist despairin’, 
Ca’ them lives o’ men; 


but Yarmouth bloaters would be 
rendered simply intolerable if we 
were reminded, whenever we in- 
dulged in that innocent luxury, 
that life was a very serious and a 
very uncertain business (especially 
at sea); that we must all, sooner 
or later, render an account; and 
that, however we might relish a 
red herring, the lives of men, in the 
eyes of their Maker, were infinite- 
‘ precious.” Shakespeare, 
an immensely great 


ly more 
ugain, was 
man; but why should we insist on 
regarding every word he said with 
the delirious devotion of disorderly 


devotees? Even Mr. Dallas, on 
other matters so studiously abste- 
mious, when writing of the great 
bard, cannot resist the infection :— 
‘I know not that in Shakespeare,’ 
he says, ‘there is a more profound 
saying than one which is uttered 
by a nameless lord. Parolles, soli- 
loquising, as he thinks, in secret, 
expresses a fear that the hollowness 
of his character has been discovered, 
and that all his bombast and drum- 
ming and trumpeting are under- 
stood at length to be but sound and 
fury, signifying nothing: “They 
begin to smoke me, and disgraces 
have of late knocked too often at 
my door. I find my tongue is too 
fool-hardy ; but my heart hath the 
fear of Mars before it, and of his 


creatures, not daring the reports of 


my tongue. Tongue, I must put 
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you into a butterwoman’s mouth, 
and buy myself another of Bajazet’s 
mule.” The anonymous lord, who 
overhears this extraordinary soli- 
loquy, asks, “Is it possible that he 
should /:now that he is, and be that 
he is?” It is a question which 
goes down into the very centre of 
life—how far knowledge is com- 
patible with being, existence with 
the consciousness of existence.’ A 
profound saying, says Mr. Dallas— 
going down to the very centre of 
life, to the very core of philosophy. 
W hen Shakespe: are naturally enough 
inquired how a man who had sense 
enough to know that he was an ass 
could consent to remain one, did he 
fancy for a moment that he was 
sounding the profound philosophical 
inquiry —‘ how far knowledge is 
compatible with being, existence 
with the cansciousness of existence?’ 
Bulwer Lytton has felicitously ri- 
diculed this weakness of criticism, 
when, in one of his philosophical 
novels, he makes a Shakespearian 
enthusiast maintain that the 
witches’ refrain in Macheth— 
Double, double, 
Toil and trouble, 

is a serious argument against matri- 
mony, and indicates the dramatist’s 
preference for a single life. 

In fine, Art is Order. That word 
comprehends many others—propor- 
tion, harmony, fitness, propriety, 
moderation, temperance, amenity. 
When either our speech, or thought, 
or feeling, or imagery, or invention 
become violent (whether the vio- 
lence do or do not give pleasure), 
we sin against the principles of 
true art; just as the men who (as 
sacrifice to the Almighty) cut off 
their limbs, or sit on the tops of 
columns in their shirt-sleeves, 
against the principles of true re- 
ligion. The guiding precept in 
both cases is that enforced by the 
Apostle—‘ Let your moderation be 
known unto all men.’ 


sin 
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LUNATICS. 


Berne A Letrer To JOHN BuLt FROM BrorHerR JONATHAN. 


‘(\OME, Mephistopheles,’ said I, 

one morning, tired of calcu- 
lating the chances of our modern 
statesmanship, and of seeing dra- 
gon’s teeth sown by foolish men— 
‘Come, let us go to the moon and 
study politics.’ ‘All right,’ he re- 
plied, ‘but if you expect to find 
state-craft madder than on the 
earth, you will be as much mistaken 
as those of your countrymen who 
think that a Russian emperor can 
be a Liberal and advocate of general 
suffrage. I rather calculate you'll 
find the man in the moon pretty 
much like the descendants of the 
original Adam.’ 

And, in fact, we did find a most 
absurd state of things. We actually 
found governments quarrelling as 
to which should have the onerous 
charge of governing certain tracts 
of territory, the inhabitants of which 
were equally anxious to fulfil that 
duty for themselves. We found 
kings wasting their gold and the 
lives and labour of their subjects in 
trying to extend their responsibility 
and paternal care over people who 
refused to have anything to do with 
them, and who cost them more than 
they could get out of them by the 
whole force of that lunatic con- 
trivance called taxation. 

But the most absurd bit of 
lunacy was that we found the 
two strongest nations, of the 
same race, language, and ways of 
thinking in general, as well as the 
freest and happiest, always on the 
point of going to war, threatening, 
abusing, and hating each other 
cordially, for no reason that either 
Mephistopheles or I could discover, 
except that neither one nor the 
other was willing to acknowledge 
the superiority or even the equality 
of the other. I asked an individual 
of one of the nations what was the 


cause of all this hostility. ‘Oh! I 
don’t know exactly ; but they (the 
other nation) are altogether too 
conceited and arrogant. They think 
themselves the biggest nation in the 
moon.’ The same question to one 
of the other tribe only elicited the 
reply that ‘They were too —— 
consequential, and thought too 
much of themselves.” I met a 
wandering lunatic, who seemed to 
be a calm, deliberate mind, and 
asked him likewise. He replied: 
‘We don’t quite understand these 
things yet; there seems to be a 
strange kind of madness which pos- 
sesses the people at times, and we 
have the habit of ascribing it to the 
influences emanating fromthe earth, 
which produce effects which we 
cannot account for, not being ac- 
quainted with the elements in which 
they have their origin. You are 
fortunate, sir, in having addressed 
the inquiry to me; for though the 
question is not yet satisfactorily 
solved, I am probably the individual 
who can give you the most valuable 
ideas on it, and will give myself the 
pleasure of offering you a copy of 
my quarto on “The Terratic Agen- 
cies, and their Influence on Lunac 

Affairs.” ’ Iwas delighted to find 
a philosopher who did not claim to 
know everything, and accepted his 
proffered treatise in advance of its 
receipt (for which I wait) and 
begged him to inform me further if 
these ebullitions of national vanity 
and arrogance did not sometimes 
lead to blows. ‘ Yes, unfortunately 
they have done so,’ he replied ; ‘and 
have. narrowly escaped it several 
times.’ ‘Come, let us go back, 
Mephistopheles,’ I said; ‘there is 
nothing to be learned from the 
moon, except that they there are as 
mad as we. And I'll go back and 
have a talk with John about it, for 
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we are not a whit better than those 
fellows in the moon.’ 

And now, John, here is the oddest 
fact in the political world, and to 
which I call your most serious at- 
tention: that we, the kinsmen 
nearest of blood and likest in 
character, are (as often happens 
with irrational creatures, from the 
very likeness) the nearest of all the 
earth to being determined and effec- 
tual enemies. Born of the same 
mothers, reared at the same fire- 
sides, tanght from the same Bible, 
with one literature, on whose index 
the names of Irving, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Cooper, are 
so thoroughly mixed up with those 
of Tennyson, Trollope, Carlyle, 
Scott, that a large majority of your 
own countrymen don’t know that 
they were not all born somewhere 
between Land’s End and John 


o’ Groat’s—with the same popular 
institutions, and the same inevitable 
political gravitation—I believe, to 
be honest and frank (which I mean 


to be, John, in this letter as far as 
the signature), that there are no 
two nations each of which would 
enjoy giving the other a thrashing 
so heartily as ours, between whic h 
there exists such an irrational, and 
therefore intense and apparently 
irreconcilable antipathy, as that 
which raises the lances of our 
hedgehoggishness one against the 
other. And since this letter must 
be as much confessional as inquisi- 
torial, | may as well plead guilty 
personally to the vicious weakness 
myself, and say that it would at 
times please me mightily to have 
our iron-clad fieet lying in the 
Thames, holding London at ransom, 
while the salt tide that protects 
England from every other race, was 
ebbing and flowing through the 
rents our thousand-pounders had 
made in the iron walls that have no 
longer the talismanic power their 
wooden predecessors had. Nay, I 
feel at times on fire with the wrath 
that burst from the Roman censor 
when, with the immitigable sense of 
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politic necessity, he thundered from 
his place of authority (which I have 
not, | may add, to allay any incipient 
alarm) in the elder republic, ‘ De- 
lenda est Carthago,’ and look for- 
ward to our third Punic war with a 
kind of prophetic satisfaction, drawn 
from the logic of history. 

And yet every Englishman who 
has given me the good fortune to be 
his host, every worthy kinsman of 
mine from the fast-anchored isle, 
will bear me witness that, as to 
individuals, | am a lover of his race. 
It is enough for me to know that a 
man is an Englishman, to make 
him welcome to what of hospitality 
my means afford. I have perhaps 
half a dozen dear and true friends 
(being a poor man), and of these 
half a dozen three are Americans, 
two English, and one a Pole. I 
never found a man of any other 
race that I would admit to the 
better places in my affections. I 
could sing (voice permitting) ‘God 
save the Queen’ with any of her 
Majesty’s subjects, while I gave 
them my highest derision for 
being ‘subjects’ of any one, and 
especially a woman (Mrs. Jonathan 
doesn’t read my MSS.). But of 
that most English of English states- 
men, Lord Palmerston, I detest the 
very memory, though I feel cer- 
tain that if I had known him per- 
sonally, I should have liked him 
immensely, 

in brief, John, I have the most 
sincere and immovable attachment 
to several Englishmen, a frank and 
ready friendship for every one of 
that breed.who keeps up the stock 
and doesn’t gratuitously insult the 
Yankees as soon as he finds that [am 
one: and yet I am, in common with 
most of my countrymen and yours, 
a victim to that national antipathy 
I have spoken of, to an extent that 
would make the getting up of a 

at times a thing rather pleasant 
than otherwise to me; and as, to 
make practical application of all 
this personality, I am not singular 
in this and have seen more of 
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England and Englishmen than 
most Americans, and therefore think 
better of both than my countrymen 
generally, | think I may fairly say 
‘ex uno omnes,’ &c. 

And previously, John, to enter- 
ing into this self-vivisection from 
which I hope to lecture you to our 
and the general world’s good, I 
wish to premise that I regard a 
good understanding between us as 
in no way of present vital impor- 
tance to ourselves, being inclined to 
think that either of us could take 
the heaviest thrashing the other 
could give without permanent in- 
jury, and even at times, that we 
should both be better off and 
spect each other the more after a 
good bout. (?) But looking away 
from ourselves and to-day, I see 
that the world at large is looking to 
us with more or less earnestness for a 
kind of political education; that poli- 
tical progress depends largely on the 
result of our development, and that 


whether the dominant element of 


the world’s government for a cen- 
tury to come shall be repression or 
education depends on the force we 


mundane 
John, for 
than 


shall exert on 
affairs. And therefore, 
nobler and wider interests 
mine or thine, I desire a sincere, 
resolute, and intelligent 
the two nations. 

And so to what may mar or make 
that union. 

[t is essential to getting together 
that we should understand each 
other. You will win us from our 
antipathy as much by showing us 
your best side as by trying to find 
ours, but the thing isn’t to be 
done, John, by ‘ducking and de- 
precating ;’ not by flattery and 
back-patting ; not by your Times 


unitedly 
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writing laudatory articles of the 
marine which, until now, it has 
found unworthy the attention of a 
student of marine architecture or 
economy; not by finding all at 
once how necessary it is for Eng- 
land’s peace and influence that she 
should stand well with the United 
States of America; not even by 
finding that we have social virtues 
and moral worth, where two years 
ago were only visible anarchy and 
vicious fermentation. To tell us 
now that-our men are brave and 
our women virtuous will not make 
us forget how all England was con- 
vulsed with laughter at Panch’s 
Bull-run cartoon, or that a year 
or two ago the chief journal of Old 
England charged the comparative 
unproductiveness of the women of 
New England to a wholesale prosti- 
tution ; to change your ideas of us 
too abruptly looks like toadyism, 
and if you want our alliance you 
must keep our respect. I mention 
this, John, because I notice that 
certain journals under whose vitu- 
peration and satire we writhed (and 
still smart a little) time agone now 
begin to interest themse Ives largely 
in the majestic destinies of Eng- 
land’s giant son. Ah! could they 
but have remembered the blood- 
bond when the blood was running ! 
Had they known its colour sooner, 
less would have darkened the earth. 
If 1 could believe that such journals 
were indices of the true public feel- 
ing of England I would say that 
the first thing to learn of us is that 
though we may be vain and self- 
complacent, we are not servile and 
therefore detest anything that re- 
sembles a toady. As it is, I drop 
the hint by the way-side for who 
will pick it up.! 


' One thing scems difficult for English newspaper people to learn, that meddling between 


parties in America is pretty much like interfering in a quarrel between two bears. 


They 


will both be the readier to turn on you when they have vented their mutual rage. 
English newspapers are to us pretty much all we know of England, and when the Times 
has the wretched judgment to enter into our politics, siding with either of the contesting 


parties, it may be sure of two or three results, 


Firstly, that the people in general will 


take it for granted that the anti-American party in England takes an interest in the 
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But a better thing to learn of us 
is that though we are not forgetful 
we are also not vindictive, that the 
bitter words and hostile wishes 
poured on us during the dreary and 
sad years of our national adversity, 
the savage sarcasm that was mixed 
even with our grave-side sorrow, 
the vinegar and gall of our passion, 
might still give place to the ‘ Father 
forgive them, they know not what 
they do;’ for believe me, John, 
Christ has a larger home in America 
than you have believed, and the 
aspirations and sympathies of a 
people have more of the Divine in 
them than comes to the Machiavel- 
lianism of the Europe of to-day to 
credit. If England would have us 
forget the injustice done us in our 
trials let her show herself readier 
to do justice to the next sufferer ; 
if she would make us love her, let 
her show that she loves freedom as 
we do, for all the world. 

But another most important thing 
to comprehend of us is that we are 
a nation in the full sense of the 
term, not a government and a peo- 
ple, but an aggregate of individuals 
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each one of whom takes his share 
of every affront offered the govern- 
ment or nation, of one and the other 
of which each holds himself an in- 
tegral part. In that sentiment of 
nationality an American puts what 
an Englishman knows as loyalty 
and gives to the abstraction all (we 
think more) the reverence the 
Briton gives his Queen.? From 
that sentiment it comes that person- 
alities become nationalities with us. 
Our government is the centre of 
sensation as well as of activity. 
The insult or wrong done the 
citizen stings the state into quicker 
resentment than your old empires 
are capable of, and personal abuse 
might easier lead to national reta- 
liation ; our national-personal thin- 
skinnedness becoming governmental 
sensitiveness to an extent you can- 
not easily comprehend. That should 
not prevent you from saying what 
you think right of us, only be sure 
that what you say is just and fit, 
and if you care to be on good terms 
with Washington don’t needlessly 
insult Boston, or as in your recent 
books of travel, show that you come 


success of one side, and the popular prejudice will immediately flow to the other. 
Secondly, that the party which the Times makes hostile to England to-day, will not be 
conciliated by its turning round to abuse the other to-morrow; and thirdly, that any in- 
terference in family quarrels has a double tendency—to reconcile the dissidents and unite 
them against the interferent. 

I suppose the old granny’s habit of meddling in everybody’s affairs is incurable ; pity 
that it should involve the English public, however, and that English common sense should 
not teach it that its best policy is the most careful abstinence from American polities, 
In fact, a friendly interest in the general good would lead it to conciliate rather than 
fun differences. Fortunately the Times has, to America, lost its great importance com- 
pared with other journals. 

? There is a curious antithesis involved in the comparison of American and English 
character. The American pays exactly the same respect to law that the Englishman 
does to authority. The former-obeys the warrant, the latter the policeman ; the former 
runs to statute, the latter to decisions ; the former hunts principles, the latter precedents ; 
the one is a quick generaliser, the other almost incapable of generalisation ; the one is an 
organiser by instinct, poetical, irreverent to old forms or things, the latter moulded out in 
old organisations and intensely hostile to change, and reverent to the verge of feebleness 
of judgment. 

The American is vain and self-complacent, and the Englishman arrogant and incre- 
dulous of the superiority of any other: the former continually exalts what he has done, 
the latter depreciates to the same extent what others than himself have done. Put the 
two in Paris, and the American goes to the Trois Fréres and calls for something he never 
ate before, the latter to the English Tavern for mutton chop or a ‘good English beef- 
steak’ and porter. To the very last ramifications of national character, the contrast 
holds good, and in it are embraced the strength, as well as the weakness, of one and the 
other. 
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to find fault and subject of satire 
with us rather than to find us out. 
Don’t ridicule ws specially, because 
we eat with our knives and then go 
to Italy and fail to observe even, 
that almost all Italians do the same. 
Only the other day I noticed in a 
Washington correspondence of the 
Times that ‘our own’ in visiting 
the Presidential mansion finds the 
presence of spittoons in the parlour 
a sufficient indication of locality, 
when if he had ever had the felicity 
to cool his heels in the waiting 
room of the Vatican, he would have 
found them one of the most notable 
articles of furniture even to the 
audience room. We don’t believe 
that we are anywhere near perfec- 
tion, nay, are glad to have the 
severest criticisms of a friend, but 
this kind of carping and railing 
at us because simply we are Yankees 
and differ from Englishmen, which 
forms the basis and substance of 
most English books on America, 
keeps up a soreness and irritation 
against ‘the Britisher’ which he 
will for a long time find paid back 
to him in the small line of fling and 
impertinence. The value we set on 
your good opinion is indicated by 
thedegree of irritation we feel at such 
trivial lampoons as we get for the 
most part in place of honest and 
intelligent criticism. The opinions 
of the rest of the world are to us, in 
the main, indifferent, but where we 
have a right to ask bread, we get 
generally stones, and for fish, ser- 
pents. You cannot, I know, control 
the pen of your Dickenses, nor even 
your Blackwoods, but one of the 
first essentials to a hearty and ever- 
lasting union of our people, is that a 
kind and healthy public sentiment 
shall frown to their appropriate place 
the class of ill-natured lampoons 
and scurrilists who bait us because 
we are young and uncouth, over- 
grown and unwieldy, more used to 
the axe than the lorgnette, more at 
home on the stump than at Oxford 
—because in short we are not what 
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everybody else is; even more than 
that, that there should be a kindly 
interest in us individually, and 
based on what we are, not what use 
you can make of us. We are a 
little like our Kentuckians, whose 
first salutation is, ‘Will you drink 
or fight ?’—hbe friend or foe >—from 
England nothing between will be 
accepted. To other nations we may 
be indifferent, to her not. 

Iam supposing all the time, John, 
thai you feel in a degree as I do, 
that the union of the two nations is 
desirable, and for other ends than 
those which England herself may 
have to serve. We have no political 
ends to compass by it, nothing to 
gain less noble than the advance- 
ment of the general good of man- 
kind and the promotion of self- 
government. We have no offensive 
views, and want no help for self- 
defence. We feel secure against 
a combined world. If Britannia 
needs us she knows it, and may 
know that the best way to win us 
is by following a noble unselfish 
policy to all the world, by showing 
that the sufferings of the nations 
are not forgotten, or the aspirations 
of the people to be crushed by her 
combination with emperors and 
tyrants. In the day that is, England 
has her choice between the unholy 
alliance with oppressors and the 
holy alliance with the oppressed, 
and on that choice depends her 
relations with America now and for 
ever. In this cause, John, we will 
back to back defy all mundane 
powers; we will thrash the world 
as with a flail (but only for Eng- 
land’s harvest). Going the other 
way you may delay the day, but 
what we would do together now, 
America will by and by do alone, 
and the only difference to you will 
be the being thrashed with the 
others instead of thrashing with us. 

It was not that England should 
further popularise her constitution, 
nor that she should plunge into the 
ditch of universal suffrage, to unite 
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with us—we are not so ignorant as 
to admit but one political creed— 
but that she should do for hu- 
manity what she has so many 
centuries done for dynasty ; let us 
hear again the old Cromwell voice, 
not alone for religious but political 
liberty ; that she should in short 
drop that Chinoiserie of egotism 
which would persuade her that she 
can progress and be happy, leaving 
the rest of the world in darkness 
and slavery. When England can 
forget herself in humanity and dare 
for men what she once dared for 
kingcraft, she may gather around 
her again her emigrant children, her 
swarming colonies, and once more 
sit a Queen ! How many times, 
John, has the Sybil been to you, 
and how many books will you get 
for your money ? 

You cannot stand between men 
and kings. Enemies are thicken- 
ing around you. Emperors and 
Kaisers hate your liberalism, and 
the nations hate yourapathy. You 
raise your idle protests to evoke 
only derision. The weak have 
grown weary of calling on you and 
the strong of using you. Even 
now from the blue Egean comes a 
cry to you, a death-cry perhaps, 
from the Christian Cretans whom 
thirty-six years ago you delivered 
bound hand and foot ‘to the Turk ; 
whom a whole generation you have 
kept in slavery, and whom even 
now death has no longer terrors 
for compared to the rule your 
kindly care provided for them. 
And what in those thirty-six years 
have you done for those you protect ? 
What will you do now in their death 
agony? Unhappy land that has 
such protectors, but unhappier still 
that which so protects. Death 
waits on that, but infamy on this. 

And do you think, John, that for 
such a state we will risk our own 
repose ? to make safer the sleep of 
indifference, to strengthen the bul- 
warks of egotism ? 

No; our people have warm blood, 
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and go with perhaps heedless en- 
thusiasm, but only for that which is 
worthy enthusiasm. Children of a 
principle, sustained through their 
national trials by devotion to that 
principle, they will never ally them- 
selves to a policy, and above all to 
a policy as egotistic as England’s of 
to-day. 

Don’t imagine, John, that Punch 
and the Times can tie us together 
with an Atlantic cable—that flatter. 
ing messages between Queen and 
President will heal old, memories. 
We suffered your scorn and an in- 
difference in our darkest days, and 
shall not be troubled by your frowns 
now that our skies are bright. If 
you praise us or abuse us is “of little 
moment now, though a word of 
sympathy in those dark times would 
have been living gold tous. You 
shouldn’t forget if we should, that 
only a couple of years ago the 
dominant public ‘sentiment in 
England was immitigably hostile; 
that even the pens of men like 
Carlyle and Ruskin, who owe their 
truest and earliest appreciation to 
America, could not find words too 
pungent to express their scorn and 
spite against the once great repub- 
lic; that some of us may have been 
in England during the Trent affair 
(I was), and passed not unscathed 
through the hail of insult and vin- 
dictive epithet and contumely which 
poured on the devoted Yankee in 
those days ; that we know that but 
for your Queen—God bless her!— 
we should have had the fleets of 
England, as well as the hosts of the 
rebellion, to fight with—your iron- 
clads coming to breach the fortunes 
of the falling commonwealth. No, 
no—don’t forget all this, John, and 
act as if a few flattering words, or 
even a little judicious justice, will 
wipe out the past, or think that, 
having suffered this, we are ready 
to leap into a British alliance at the 
first moment that England may 
need an American one. ‘ Nec timeo 
nec spero.’ We are indifferent alike 
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to your ironclads or your trade ; we 
have no interest in the battles of 
England, until England makes the 
cause of human liberty her own. 
There are words, John, which would 
kindle anew the old filial love, and 
light America from Maine to Oregon 
with a martial enthusiasm, but they 
are not the ‘Come over and help 
us’ of the day, when England shall 
appear as isolated as she really is.% 
But when, seeing how bad men for 
selfish purposes oppress the world 
and degrade humanity, how they 
gather the harvesters into destroy- 
ing legions, and wet the idle earth 
with the blood of the innocent— 
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when seeing how, by human fraud 
and violence, our brother man is 
wronged, she shall say ‘Come over 
and let us help them,’ then we will 
push England’s defences over to the 
Danube, and all the nations of 
Europe will come and stand behind 
them. 

But, John, I fear I am running 
into the usual tendency of my coun- 
trymen, and must remind myself 
that Iam not haranguing a back- 
woods audience. Another time, if 
you care to hear more, you may, 
from 

Your cousin, 
JONATHAN, 


3 It is a fact patent to all but Englishmen that England cannot to-day count on any ally 


among the European Governments. 


One by one her policy has alienated them all. It 


is the fashion in England to talk of the French alliance as a guarantee of peace, &c., 
but I have yet to see the first Englishman or Frenchman who éelieves in it, or does not 
feel that when the moment comes, if i¢ comes, Napoleon III. will be the most dangerous 
enemy England ever had. It would be unjust to attribute this entirely to egotism ; much 
of it is due to that advance in liberalism which makes co-operation with holy alliances 
(of the old sort) impossible, and herself distrusted by the legitimists and absolutists, 
but which is not yet large enough to induce her to make alliance with the people. 
Britannia is sitting to-day between two thrones—let her see well that she comes not to 


the ground. 
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THE THEORY OF COMPENSATION. 
An Essay. 


EXT to its great doers, the world 
ought to venerate its great 
dreamers. Indeed it is only through 
the latter that the former can have 
a surpassing significance. Realities, 
however majestic and marvellous, 
never grow divine till clothed with 
illusions—those rainbows resting on 
the abyss of the invisible. To re- 
alise and idealise are in the final 
instance identical. A man may be, 
as Napoleon Bonaparte eminently 
was, both a great dreamer and a 
great doer; and if Bonaparte fatally 
failed, it was not because he dreamed 
too much, but because his dreams 
were so often ignoble and selfish. 
Earth, in looking back, blushes with 
shame and sorrow for the long array 
of its hallucinations; yet without 
its hallucinations where would its 
heroisms have been? The Hebrew 


seer was the Hebrew sage; and in 


the races whose whole grandeur was 
instinct, such as the Celts, visions 
and valours could never be severed. 

Perchance through Celtic in- 
spiration, or from Celtic blood, 
dreamers abound in a land which 
in most of its aspects is prosaic to 
excess, which has had few gifted 
poets, and not a single poet of the 
foremost rank; which has attained 
incomparable excellence and empire 
in the exact sciences, and which, in 
whatever else barren, has assuredly 
not been barren in exploits. France, 
the birth-place of Voltairian nega- 
tions; France, the theatre of tri- 
umphant positivism; France, the 
scoffer whose aridities repel us more 
than its impieties; France, which 
in its heart half rejects God, half 
reveres him as supreme Geometri- 
cian; France has revelled, as no 
other country has revelled, in the 
very madness of the chimerical. 
And its dreamers, Charles De Saint- 
Pierre, Saint-Martin, Saint-Simon, 
Fourier, and so many more have 


all lived their dreams. For the 
sake of their dreams they have 
boldly faced and patiently borne 
poverty, ignominy, neglect and pain. 

A French dreamer, little known 
to his own countrymen, wholly un- 
known in England, is Pierre Hya- 
cinthe Azais. He attracts us by the 
beauty and simplicity of his cha- 
racter, by a career which would have 
been one of the saddest, if he had 
not brightened it through his own 
loving nature, and his own con- 
soling doctrines, and by ideas suffi- 
ciently striking and true to deserve 
respectful, serious, and honest dis- 
cussion. 

Let us first look at the philoso- 
pher, and then let us appreciate, as 
fairly and genially as we can, the 
philosophy. 

Lacordaire, whose purity and no- 
bleness can as little be disputed as 
the splendour of his eloquence, died 
at Soréze, in the south of France, 
where the closing years of his bril- 
liant but fruitless existence had 
been spent. At Soréze an abbey, 
founded in the time of Pepin the 
Short, had been transformed, a 
thousand years after, into a military 
college; and then, first for a cen- 
tury undergoing grievous vicissi- 
tudes, it passed into the hands of 
the Dominican order, which had 
been revived in France by Lacor- 
daire’s zeal. The Dominicans con- 
verted the ancient abbey into a 
school for the instruction of youth. 
In this instruction Lacordaire, tired 
of his fame as a preacher, tired of 
the world’s commotions, took an 
active share. In his interesting 
book on his friend Lacordaire, Mon- 
talembert tells us, that among the 
twenty thousand Christians assem- 
bled atthe illustrious orator’s funeral, 
one, a woman, cried, in the sublime 
language of reverence and grief, ‘We 
had a king and we have lost him.’ 
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Where this king, a king of elo- 
quence, and of something better 
than eloquence, died, another king 
had been born. Poor Azais, how- 
ever, never occupied any other 
throne than that of his own fanta- 
sies: his dreams were his kingdom. 

The father of Azais was teacher 
of music at Soréze, where, on the 
ist March 1766, his. son was born. 
Fifteen months after, a little sister 
was added to the family; then in 
fifteen months, another sister, and 
then the mother died. Left a wi- 
dower at twenty-five, the father of 
Azais married a second, and even a 
third time. He is praised by the 
affectionate biographer of Pierre 
Azais, Guadet, to whom we trust, 
and are mainly indebted, as a good 
and generous man; simple and up- 
right. As a musical composer, he 
was sufficiently gifted to gain, on a 
visit to Paris, the notice and the 
friendship of Gossec, Giroust, and 
other composers popular at the pe- 
riod, and of Roussier, a paradoxical 
writer on music, of some celebrity. 
The Military College in the ancient 
abbey of Soréze was under the 
charge of the Benedictines, and had 
been much extended and perfected 
by a man of eminent merit, an edu- 
cational reformer somewhat in ad- 
vance of his time, Dom Despaulx. 
There were four hundred pupils, 
who were grounded well by the 
worthy monks in languages, mathe- 
matics, and the natural sciences. 
Music, dancing, and other recrea- 
tions seasoned and varied the serious 
studies. These relaxations and 
amusements were found to be the 
best guardians of discipline, the best 
stimulants to exertion. Every pupil 
went away with the kind and the 
amount of knowledge surest to be 
profitable to him; because in edu- 
cation, his aptitudes, his inclina- 
tions, his whole individuality, had 
always been consulted. 

Of this college Azais the elder 
was appointed musical director and 
instructor. His son entered the 
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college at the age of six, and left it 
at the age of sixteen. The favourite 
occupation of the young collegian 
was natural history; his favourite 
study, music. One of the professors, 
Dom Reboul, became his warm 
friend. Dom Reboul was, like him- 
self, an enthusiastic musician. When 
they performed together the choicest 
pieces of Pergolesi, Pierre Azais ap- 
pears, for a moment, to have had the 
ambition to be a great composer ; 
at all events Pierre, by the help 
and counsel of Dom Reboul, made 
such progress in the theory and 
practice of music as to be capable of 
devoting himself to music as a pro- 
fession. 

The grief of Azais on leaving the 
college of Soréze was made more 
bitter through parting with a friend 
so faithful and so wise as Dom Re- 
boul. 

As a reasonably successful pro 
fessor of music, the father of Azais 
was now living at Toulouse. To 
Toulouse Azais, on quitting Soréze, 
accordingly went. In those days 
Toulouse was an intensely aristo- 
cratic city, and excluded from 
society, and from remunerative and 
honourable employment, Azais fell 
into such profound melancholy as 
to think of embracing a monastic 
life. An old friend of the family, him- 
self belonging to one of the strictest 
religious orders, tried hard to show 
him the folly of the design, but 
Azais was not in the mood to listen. 
Monastic retirement, however, did 
not bring him the peace he sought. 
After a noviciate of six months, to 
which he never alluded without sor- 
row and displeasure, Azais again 
entered that world which though 
unkind was yet not a total seve- 
rance from nature. In some respects, 
however, a monastic life was the 
only one for which Azais was fitted. 

At all events, when appointed at 
the age of eighteen a teacher in the 
College of Tarbes, Azais, the sensi- 
tive Utopian, was, after a short trial 
of his duties, more thoroughly and 
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hopelessly wretched than he had 
ever been in the cloister. 

His desponding letters to his fa- 
ther and friends were shown to the 
Abbé De Faye, Grand Vicar of the 
Archbishop of Toulouse, who read 
them with lively interest. The Abbé 
having been created Bishop of 
Oleron, in Béarn, called, when pass- 
ing through Tarbes, on the poor 
disenchanted despairing youth. He 
asked Azais if he would like to be 
his secretary. Azais was too over- 
come by gratitude for the proposal 
to speak; tears alone told the bishop 
that his offer was accepted. 

Azais travelled with the bishop 
in the latter’s carriage from Tarbes 
to Oleron. All along the way the 
people came in crowds to receive 
the bishop’s benediction. They fer- 
vently entreated likewise the bene- 
diction of the young secretary, which, 
confused and blushing, Azais would 
have had some hesitation in giving, 
if he had not been encouraged by 
the good bishop’s smile. 

The happiness of Azais in his new 
position was of brief duration. For 
this we must, perhaps, blame no 
one but Azais himself, who had the 
fastidiousness, the morbid longings, 
and perhaps, now and then, the 
petulance and pettishness of his 
tribe. The bishop was a man of 
notable purity and piety; but his 
grand vicars, the canons of the 
cathedral, the neighbouring bishops, 
were for the most part as licentious 
in their habits as their ideas. This 
disgusted Azais, but alarm was 
added to disgust when it was gently 
hinted to Azais that the secretary 
of the bishop ought to be an eccle- 
siastic. Limited, however, though 
his experience was, Azais had seen 
too much of priests in a dissolute 
and sceptical age, to wish lim- 
self to be one. Reluctantly he 
resigned his situation and his bril- 
liant prospects. He did not forfeit 
the bishop’s friendship and respect 
by a step which the bishop saw to 
be unavoidable. 
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A hot dispute now arose between 
Azais, father, and Azais, son, as to 
the career for which the latter 
had most aptitude and capacity. 
Father Azais believed that his son 
had only to appear at the bar to out- 
shine all rivals; and influence had 
been employed to obtain for him 
a powerful protector in the Head 
President of the Parliament at 
Toulouse. But for law the youth 
had an invincible aversion ; he han- 
kered for occupation under govern- 
ment as an engineer. Sweeping 
aside, however, both his father’s as- 
pirations and his own, Pierre, caring 
more for immediate repose than for 
remote success, went as organist to 
the Abbey of Villemagne, near Bé- 
ziers, the prior of which had been 
professor at the college of Soréze, 
when Azais was there. 

Passions seldom cease to be vio- 
lent, without ceasing to be noble. 
In the abbey, that seeming sanc- 
tuary, if there were no violent there 
were many ignoble passions. En- 
vies, slanders, quarrels, sombre ani- 
mosities, troubled and corrupted 
hearts, professedly dedicated wholly 
to God. Our visionary, instead of 
limiting himself to his functions as 
an organist, dashed headlong into 
the chaos of acerbities and maligni- 
ties ; pitied here, blamed there, and 
propagated mischief in the endea- 
vour to prevent it. The discom- 
forts of his position grew intole- 
rable, though they were somewhat 
mitigated by his rambles in the 
country round, which was moun- 
tainous and picturesque. As at 
Tarbes, deliverance arrived from an 
unexpected quarter. 

A landed proprietor of the neigh- 
bourhood came one day to consult 
a monk who was well versed in 
land laws and usages, and in 
feudal institutions. The Count Du 
Bose’s conversation charmed the 
young organist, and the young or- 
ganist interested the Count, who 
saw, even if Azais had said nothing 
to him on the subject, that Azais 
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was unhappy. Pierre was invited 
by the Count to be the tutor of his 
children. With alacrity the invita- 
tion was embraced. 

It was at Saint Gervais, a small 
town, three leaguesfrom Villemagne, 
that Count Du Bose resided. Carry- 
ing into the Count’s family much 
love, Azais found much love in re- 
turn. One of his pupils was a little 
boy of four years old. Ere long 
the birth of another boy enabled 
Azais to watch and guide the whole 
growth of a dawning life. Madame 
De Riviéres, the Count’s sister, 
quickly discovered the noble, sin- 
cere, and affectionate nature of the 
young preceptor, spite of his ardent 
imagination, his extravagant ideas, 
and the singularities of his charac- 
ter. The attachment she showed 
him, that of the tenderest, most de- 
voted mother, and her sagacious 
and salutary counsels, gladdened, 
strengthened him, if they failed in 
rendering him more practical. 

Six or seven years glided tran- 
quilly away. But as scene after 
scene of the great revolutionary 
drama passed before the eyes of 
Azais, he could not remain wholly 
unmoved. What however Azais 
applauded with enthusiasm, Count 
Du Bose, as the possessor and de- 
fender of ancient privileges, viewed 
with the deadliest hatred. Yet 
though differing in political opinion 
from the Count, Azais went so far 
in his zeal to shield him from the 
fury of the Revolutionists as in the 
end to compromise himself. He 
was constrained in consequence to 
quit Saint-Gervais. 

Shortly before, Azais the elder, 
from chivalry kindred to that of his 
son, had excited the suspicion of the 
Revolutionists. He sought refuge 
at Bagnéres, where he could count 
on the protection of General Dar- 
naud, whose sister he had married, 
and who commanded in the depart- 
ment. At Bagnéres Pierre like- 
wise found shelter from the revo- 
lutionary tempest. Mainly in order 
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to succour his father, Pierre gave 
in that town lessons in music. 

The downfall of Robespierre and 
his party freed panting France from 
the mephitic atmosphere in which 
it was dying. For a time after this 
memorable event Azais led a very 
wandering life—a life of vague 
desires and still vaguer designs. 
His friends, however, seeing how 
completely he was wasting his days, 
resolutely interfered, arrested his 
vagabond foot, and helped him to 
establish a boarding-school at Alby, 
in what had formerly been a college 
of the Jesuits. The school pro- 
spered, but Azais, instead of giving 
his whole attention to the school, 
turned political agitator, and ha- 
rangued and scribbled in favour of 
the Bourbons and the Reactionaries. 
Such conduct was not merely ab- 
surd, but insane. Abandoning the 
school to its fate, Azais fled from 
the punishment with which the law 
menaced him. His first place of 
concealment was Toulouse; but 
here he was far from safe. At. 
Tarbes he thought he had a more 
secure asylum in the house of M. 
Georget, the engineer-in-chief of 
the department, and the father of 
one of his pupils. But M. Georget 
was warned of the danger he had 
incurred in receiving under his roof 
a proscribed man. The fugitive 
quitted the house of M. Georget 
without delay, and taking the least 
frequented paths, he, guided by M. 
Georget, reached the Tarbes hos- 
pital unobserved. 

This hospital was under the direc- 
tion of the Sisters of Charity. 
Scarcely had M. Georget stated how 
perilous the position of his friend was, 
when the lady superior, with the 
utmost gladness and alacrity, threw 
open the door to receive him. For 
eighteen months the hospital was 
the abode of the refugee. Guadet 
presents us with some charming and 
touching details of the studies, occu- 
pations, moral and mental develop- 
ment of Azais, during the time he 
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passed in the hospital. The sisters, 
faithful to their name, lavished on 
him all the affection of sisters; and 
he, by keeping the accounts of the 
hospital, by writing letters, and b 
other services, contrived to put his 
earnest gratitude into a substantial 
shape. <A copy of the Imitation of 
Christ, the writings of Bourdaloue, 
Massillon, Fénelon, Bossuet, St. 
Francois De Sales, led him to deeper, 
holier thoughts than he had pre- 
viously indulged. Profound reflec- 
tion on what he had suffered and 
what he saw, or had seen others 
suffer, suggested to him, though 
only in rudimentary outline, that 
Theory of Compensation—of the 
balance of weal and woe in the lot 
of every individual of which Azais 
showed his willingness to be the 
martyr by appointing himself its 
hierophant. 

On the evening of the 4th July 
1799, Azais bade adieu, as he 
thought for ever, to the hospital 
and to the excellent sisters; but he 
»was soon driven back, for the feel- 
ing was still very bitter against the 
political party with which he had 
chosen to ally himself. The over- 
throw of the Directory freed him at 
length from a captivity crowded 
with delights which in themselves 
were lessons. 

For a considerable time Azais 
had been intimate with a family 
called Soubies, residing at Bagnéres. 
His regard for this family induced 
him, on leaving the hospital, to 
settle in that town. Azais under- 
took the education of the two 
youngest daughters of M. Soubies. 
The generosity of the Soubies 
family, the kindness of M. Jalon, 
a gifted young painter, and of 
other friends, allowed Azais to fol- 
low his tastes, which, if often pecu- 
liar, were always simple. From 
long and frequent excursions into 
the mountains, and from frank con- 
verse with the solitary shepherds, 
Azais learned more than from books. 
Slowly, spontaneously, his system 
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took a more organic shape in his 
brain, and slowly, spontaneously he 
prepared that first exposition of it, 
at which alone, of all his works, 
the world has deigned to glance. 
Six years of commune with nature 
in her most colossal grandeurs, and 
of commune with his own soul in 
its most exalted moods, matured, 
if they did not quite harmonise, his 
leading idea. 

Toward the end of the period an 
unexpected episode broke in on the 
monotony of his dreamy existence. 
Madame Cottin came to pass the 
season at Bagnéres. She lodged 
in the house of M. Soubies. The 
woman who wrote Elizabeth, that 
vigorous picture of a woman’s 
heroism, was herself adorned with 
the loftiest virtues. Her spare 
moments she now bestowed on her 
Mathilde, which some have regarded 
as her most finished production. 
Seven years younger than Azais, 
she was, like him, a native of the 
south of France. Thrown much 
together, Madame Cottin and Azais 
gave each other literary counsels 
and suggestions. Married at seven- 
teen, a widow at twenty, Ma- 
dame Cottin shrank from a second 
union, till she met Azais. Their 
mutual attachment warming into 
love, and sympathy of occupation 
being joined to sympathy of cha- 
racter, they resolved to marry. 
But by common accord, and from 
a regard to certain circumstances, 
Madame Cottin went alone to Paris, 
leaving Azais at Bagnéres, where 
he was to remain a year in order 
to give his book such complete- 
ness and finish as might fit it for 
meeting victoriously the severest 
criticism. 

At the end of the year, on the 
ist February 1806, Azais, a man 
of forty, but with the enthusiasm 
of youth, started on his journey to 
Paris. He lingered on the way, 


however, to visit old scenes and 
old friends at Tarbes, Toulouse, 
and Soréze. 
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On entering Paris, Azais en- 
countered, at the very outset, a 
disappointment, which was to be 
the prelude to many more. Ma- 
dame Cottin was about to leave 
Paris on a mission of mercy, the 
nature of which Guadet withholds 
from us. She first, however, in- 
troduced Azais to several learned 
and eminent persons. This dis- 
interested, self-sacrificing lady died 
on the 25th August, 1807, of a 
lingering and painful malady, and 
at the age of thirty-four. Why the 
marriage between her and Azais 
did not take place, Guadet affords 
us no means of conjecturing. Is 
there here a mystery, or is there 
none ? 

The visionary from the Pyrenees 
could have no attraction for the 
men of science to whom he was re- 
commended, except as a curiosity. 
They smiled at what they regarded 
as his childish crote hets, and im- 
mediately forgetting him, went back 
to their own pursuits, A work 
called Essay on the World, some 
articles he contributed to the jour- 
nals, some lectures he delivered, 
neither kindled interest nor pro- 
vokedcontroversy. Hisdisappointed 
hopes, his absolute isolation, his 
deepening poverty, made him yearn 
for the Pyrenees, where he had left 
so many warm hearts behind, and 
where he had lived in the simple, 
sympathetic fashion which was the 
best suited to his individuality. By 
the influence of General Duteil, 
however, Azais obtained a situation 
as teacher in the College of Saint- 
Cyr. A young lady, the widow 
of an officer killed at Austerlitz, 
had two children in the college. 
She resided at Saint-Cyr, to be 
near her children. This lady, 
Madame Berger, Azais, after a 
brief acquaintance, married. The 
marriage proved a very happy one, 
though: indigence of the most gnaw- 
ing, squalid kind never quite ceased 
to ‘be its companion. Renouncing 
his situation, and leaving Saint-Cyr, 
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Azais brought his wife to Paris, 
where he had neither the means of 
a livelihood, nor the slightest pro- 
spect thereof. But when the grim 
wrestle with cruel want was com- 
mencing, Azais persuaded, in 1809, 
a Paris publisher to bring out his 
book On Compensations in Human 
Destinies. Without gaining great or 
rapid popularity, the work was yet 
successful enough to satisfy both 
publisher and author. But Azais, 
from his incompetency in pecuniary 
matters, obtained from the two first 
editions not more than 320 francs. 
And he confesses in the journal he 
kept for many years, that the gene- 
rosity of his friends alone saved him 
and his family from starvation. 

Three lectures which Azais de- 
livered at Paris, expository and 
illustrative of his system, convinced 
his admirers that he had the gift of 
improvisatorial eloquence. Excite- 
ment, however, in one direction, 
exhaustion and depression in an- 
other, brought on a nervous dis- 
ease, the effects of which compelled 
him to seek retirement at Versailles. 
It was at Versailles that a daughter 
was born to him. 

The friends of Azais were not 
idle. In the autumn of 1811, 
M. De Montalivet, Minister of the 
Interior, appointed him Govern- 
ment Inspector at Avignon: next 
year the office of Government In- 
spector at Nancy was conferred on 
him. This year was made memo- 
rable for him by the publication 
of his Universal System, in eight 
volumes. Peace and joy Azais 
possessed at Nancy to the fullness 
of his longing: but the Napoleonic 
sway was tottering, and its utter 
ruin was for Azais likewise ruin. 
On the approach of the allied 
armies, Azais began a_ periodi- 
‘al called The French Patriot, to 
rouse, to embolden, and to guide 
the people. The recompense for 
this fervour was that, the Bour- 
bons having ascended the throne, 
six gendarmes seized Azais in a 
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village where he was concealed. 
He was, however, almost imme- 
diately released. All that was 
wished was to silence and frighten 
him. 

Outside of the prison walls 
poverty met him in its direst forms. 
His salary was stopped, and to get 
bread for himself and his family 
he was obliged to sell, one after 
another, his articles of furniture. 

He manifested during the Hun- 
dred Days all his admiration and 
enthusiasm for Bonaparte, by pub- 
lishing a pamphlet entitled, On 
Napoleon and France; by drawing 


up the address which the City of 


Nancy sent to the Emperor, by 
organising a confederation, and by 
speeches which, though very fer- 
vent, were not destitute of wisdom 
and moderation. The Imperial 
Government named him Rector of 
the Academy of Nancy: but he 


held his office only from the 1oth 
May to the 1st June 1815. Waterloo 
beheld the eclipse of all his soaring 


expectations. At the beginning of 
August, Azais, his wife, ‘and their 
four children, were moneyless and 
dispirited fugitives in Paris. 
Contributions to the journals 
procured for Azais an income 
scanty and precarious enough ; and 
his former zeal as a Bonapartist 
indisposed men in power to help 
him. Yet, his attachment to Napo- 
leon apart, his political principles 
were not of a kind to offend the 
triumphant Bourbonists. He dis- 
liked representative government, 
because it gives to nations a life 
too agitated : he preferred absolute 
government, which brings the 
calm, the silence of the passions, 
because he regarded this calm, this 
silence, as the indispensable condi- 
tion for the propagation of great 
ideas; and he seemed inclined to 
speak of a dictatorship less as a 
necessity—a remedy, in desperate 
circumstances, than as something 
permanently desirable. 


The publication of his Manual of 
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Philosophy, in 1816, added to the 
number of those who were dis- 
posed to succour Azais. Of his 
patrons, in his helpless and de- 
pendent condition, the most gene- 
rous was Madame de Staél, who 
was large-hearted enough to see 
that Azais was a good and pure 
man, spite of his mistakes and 
delusions. Alexander Humboldt 
likewise unostentatiously aided. 
About the beginning of 1818, 
the powerful Decazes conferred on 
Azais a pension of six thousand 
francs. But, as if all through life 
Azais was to be an illustration of his 
own system, it was at this moment 
that his youngest daughter was torn 
from him. He was made the sub- 


ject also of some unjust and cruel 


attacks. He was accused of being 
the mere hireling of the Govern- 
ment—a servile tool. The grati- 
tude of an upright and unselfish 
man to his benefactors, only the 
upright and unselfish are capable 
of understanding. 

To public audiences Azais ex- 
pounded, at Paris, his doctrines in 
1822. In 1824 the lectures appeared 
as Course of Philosophy, in eight 
volumes ; and then, in 1826, under 
another form, as Universal Explana- 
tion, in three volumes. 

Azais had not enjoy ed his pension 
many years, when it was reduced 
by a half, and then by two thirds. 
This was very grievous to him, and 
in his discouragement he thought of 
returning to his beloved Pyrenees. 
But the dissemination of his ideas 
went with him before everything 
else, and he clung to Paris as to— 
what it has often boasted of being 
—the Brain of the World. After 
being raised to three thousand francs 
in 1828, the pension of Azais was 
reduced to two thousand five hun- 
dred francs in 1841. Even when 
lowest the pension was to Azais of 
incalculable importance. 

Having bought the small house 
in which he resided at Paris, Azais 
turned the large garden attached to 
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it to a singular purpose. In the 
years 1827 and 1828 he lectured, 
or, more properly, gave impro- 
visations in his garden. Twice a 
week, when the evening was draw- 
ing on, thoughtful men, earnest 
young students, elegant ladies, as- 
sembled under the shadow of the 
great trees. The age of Azais, his 
long white hair, the simplicity of 
his mien and dress, his air of good- 
ness, fascinated the eye ere the 
words, full of emotion, flowed from 
his lips. On one occasion, two thou- 
sand persons were present. Perhaps 
Azais made few proselytes by these 
rhapsodical orations on his system ; 
the utmost, perhaps, he did was to 
gratify the Parisian’s Athenian love 
of novelty; but the example of one 
who led the life of a sage while 
preaching wisdom could not be com- 
pletely unavailing. 

Sage though he was, Azais was 
not so wholly a sage as to be unaf- 
fected by the Frenchman’s prover- 
bial hunger for external honours, 
As a man of letters and a philoso- 
pher, Azais thought that he had a 
legitimate claim to a seat in the 
French Academy. Two thirds of 
the Academicians have generally 
been nullities or mediocrities. Ne- 
vertheless, the French Academy has 
always disliked and disdained what 
it is the cant in these days to call 
exceptional persons ; nor is the feel- 
ing wholly blamable, for a supreme 
aim of the Academy is, to resist 
literary anarchy. The Academy re- 
jected the demand of Azais to be 
admitted one of its members; and 
Azais bore the refusal with his usual 
equanimity. 

It cannot be said that the career 
of Azais was wholly without inci- 
dents, but the incidents were nearly 
all of the same kind—had, in truth, 
an idyllic monotony, in consonance 
with the idyllic character of the 
man. Increasing years brought in- 
creasing monotony. We have there- 
fore little more to record. Music, 
gardening, persistent yet in the 
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main sterile attempts to rouse the 
attention of the public to the ‘theory 
of compensation,’ the education of 
his grandchildren, intercourse af- 
fectionate and confiding with his 
friends, a lively interest in all social 
reforms, in all scientific discoveries, 
in all philanthropic schemes, occu- 
pied the cheerful old man, and gave 
him that blessedness which would 
have been ill exchanged for a vulgar 
felicity. 

For two or three years his health 
had been declining, but the final 
malady did not keep him long cap- 
tive. On the 22nd January 1845, 
with perfect calm, perfect resigna- 
tion, perfect consciousness, and sur- 
rounded by his loved ones, Pierre 
Hyacinthe Azais died, having nearly 
completed his seventy-ninth year. 

His funeral was without pomp, 
and few knew that France had lost 
a great citizen and the world a great 
teacher. 

Besides the works whose titles we 
have given, Azais wrote many others, 
principally on transient political 
topics. 

The life of Azais was in ‘itself an 
apostleship, even if he had written 
no books at all. He reminds us of 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre in his 
spontaneous sympathy with nature 
and with man, and in his disposition 
to see a merciful Providence behind 
apparent chaos and real calamity. 
But Bernardin was often peevish, 
querulous, morose ; was too prone 
to petty resentments ; had the mor- 
bid sensibility, the irritable vanity 
of his master, Rousseau. Azais was 
far more joyous and healthy : he had 
no jealousies, no envies, no rancours; 
and though dwelling mainly in the 
imagination, he never tortured him- 
self with imaginary wrongs. His 
whole being had an antique beauty, 
along with a tenderness which anti- 
quity in its more heroic moods 
would have deemed feebleness and 
folly. As a dreamer, a visionary, 
as ruled therefore more by feeling 
and fantasy than by reason, Azais 
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could not be, in the strictest mean- 
ing of the word, a sage; but, in the 
degree that he differed from the sage, 
he was better than the sage, not 
worse. In self-denial, self-sacrifice, 
contentment, submission to the in- 
evitable, obedience to the divine 
mandates, no sage could go beyond 
him. His impetuosities, his eccen- 
tricities,carried him out ofthe sage’s 
region, only to bring him nearer to 
the deep human heart. 

There are most worthy persons, 
who do not interest us in the degree 
that we esteem and admire them; 
there are others who interest us 
spite of ourselves, though we nei- 
ther admire nor esteem them. Few 
things are more keenly painful, and 
at the same time more intensely 
absurd, than when we feel that we 
ought to be attracted by the sayings 
and doings of some excellent person, 
who nevertheless contrives to tire 
us to death; or when we try hard 
to resist the influence of some ex- 
ceedingly fascinating and exceed- 
ingly worthless mortal. A bore, 
however, is, in all circumstances, a 
bore, and those who charm us do 
not cease to be charming, even if 
morally objectionable. This leaves 
the great moral distinctions unaf- 
fected, and pleads simply for the 
appreciation of everything at its 
proper worth. 

Now verily, Azais was an ex- 
tremely admirable and estimable 
man, and impresses us in no mode- 
rate measure. But we miss in him 
massive and manifold vitality. The 
more we honour him, the more we 
wish that he were a little less insi- 
pid, a little more robust. He is not 
cold, but he is so colourless as to 
seem passionless. Rather by the 
freedom from certain defects than 
by the opulent possession of strong 
and valiant qualities, gains he our 
regard. 

“Moreov er, there is always some- 
thing wearisome in the maker of 
systems, in the proselytiser, disin- 
terested and noble though his zeal 
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may be. A great man carries us 
away in the whirlwind of his deeds ; 
a great reformer in the whirlwind 
of his enthusiasm. But the inces- 
sant iteration of the same dogma—a 
dogma supposed to comprehend the 
sum of all truth—annoys us by its 
pretentious pedantry. Truth is what 
the individual troweth, and what 
the individual troweth may become 
the spiritual life of countless myriads 
in countless ages. It cannot, how- 
ever, have this divine vocation if it 
fashions itself at the outset as a 
system symmetrical and compact. 

A maker of systems, a proselyti- 
ser, Azais undoubtedly was; and as 
such he chills us. Yet, being like- 
wise a dreamer of dreams, we pardon 
the builder of systems, the prose- 
lytiser, for the sake of the visions. 

The work of Azais, On Compen- 
sations in Human Destinies,— the 
most popular exposition of his 
theory,—is in two parts. In the 
first there is an elaborate statement, 
a strenuous defence of the theory; 
while the second applies and illus- 
trates the theory in a series of 
tales. 

Ingenuity, subtlety, delicate ana- 
lytical talent, keen and faithful 
microscopical observation, a limpid 
—often a lively—style, are the cha- 
racteristics of the book. Allowing 
for a certain paleness and poverty, 
Azais may be called a good writer. 
He contrives to make his meaning 
plain enough ; but then the meaning 
is often not worth the trouble of so 
much lucid explanation. Everything 
being chopped up small, we are 
mocked by tiny morsels that do not 
satisfy the appetite. Very diffuse, 
and very garrulous, Azais chatters 
away with a childlike delight which 
gives us a childlike delight too ; if, 
indeed, it gives us any delight what- 
ever. Read by a believer in Azais 
and his doctrine, the book has an 
enchanting fervour, simplicity, and 
suggestiveness ; read by a sympa- 
thiser with Azais, but not one of his 
disciples, the book is curious as 
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novelty, touching as a confession, 
instructive as a revelation; read 
merely as a literary production, the 
book might be pronounced dull and 
dry, and not without justice. 

Under three aspects the theory 
of Azais may be viewed :—first, as 
a theodicwa; secondly, as a code 
of morals; and thirdly, as a phi- 
losophy of consolation. 

To all theodicewas we have a 
fierce distaste. They are presump- 
tuous, they are sophistical; they 
propagate atheism under the pre- 
tence of refuting it. 

An infinite God could alone 
vindicate an infinite God: because 
to an infinite God alone could an 
infinite God be known. 

Besides, where or what is the 
standard of perfection? By con- 
trast, by aggregation, or by idealism 
we may try to erect a standard. 
The attempt must be a tragical 
failure. As we are not ourselves 
perfect, perfection can be nothing 
more to us than a vague, it may 
be a beautiful, conception. It would 
be absurd and monstrous, it would 
lead to the gravest moral errors 
to maintain that the words em- 
ployed to designate the highest 
and holiest things have not the 
same import when applied to the 
Deity as when applied to man. But 
if it would be a fallacy to aver the 
opposite of this, in order to save 
decaying superstitions, exhausted 
theologies, it would be ‘no less a 
fallacy to assert that an adequate 
expression of our relations to Deity 
is an accurate description of the 
nature of Deity. These two things 
are always, from craft or ignorance, 
confounded. In fixing our moral 
attitude toward Deity we are obliged 
by anthropomorphism to ascribe 
our own attributes to him. For 
that very reason, however, should 
we abstain from the impious en- 
deavour to pierce into the mystery 
which environs God, and to defend 
with our puny weapons his govern- 
ment of the universe. Alike en- 
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analogy, we are, in constituting 
ourselves the champions of God, 
simply the champions of our own 
ideas, it may be of our own crudest 
crotchets and most wayward whims. 
Reason cannot be the victorious 
advocate of that which emotion has 
created ; it can do nothing here but 
deaden emotion by perplexing it. 
The practical faith in the wisdom, 
the goodness, the justice of God, 
and in a special providence, may be 
of incalculable value to mankind ; 
but as it has not sprung from 
reason, reason can neither confirm 
nor demonstrate it. A theodicea 
is either an inutility or an im- 
pertinence. How much time has 
been spent in pleading the cause of 
religion, which would have been 
far better bestowed in purifying, 
elevating religion, and in rendering 
it puissant and fruitful! Why 
waste words in reconciling the 
order of nature, and the efficacy of 
prayer, and so on, seeing that man 
is instinctively a religious being, 
and instinctively prays? Let us 
leave the most celestial graces of 
the human heart to their own 
celestial guardianship. 

As a theodicea, the theory of 
compensation is a form of that 
optimism which Voltaire and 
others have so mercilessly ridiculed. 
Optimism is a summary mode of 
dealing with the difficulties which 
teleology has begotten. But if we 
discard teleology we can dispense 
both with optimism and pessimism. 
Why say that this is the best of 
possible worlds, or the worst, that 
all is for the best, or that all is for 
the worst, when the only fact we 
really know is, that the world is 
actually there? And if the world 
is actually there, each thing in the 
world is the justification of its own 
existence, without respect to any 
other thing. But this is no doc- 
trine of isolation or egoism, for the 
more a thing maintains its indepen- 
dent existence the more it is related 
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to everything else by the manifesta- 
tion of its instinctive vitalities, and 
the multiplication of its instinctive 
sympathies. Perhaps this is the 
one supreme truth which, more 
than every other truth, needs to be 
passionately poured into the soul of 
men in these days. How can I van- 
quish physical evil most grandly ? 
By bearing as heroically as I can 
physical pain. How can I subdue 
moral evil most surely and nobly ? 
By being myself, in the most va- 
liant and exalted sense,moral. How 
can I most divinely live for divinest 
ends? By forgetting ends alto- 
gether, and doing the work before 
me. Hercules achieved his labours 
because they met him in his path, 
and because he could not proceed 
on his path till he had achieved 
them. Prometheus toiled sub- 
limely, suffered sublimely, because 
he loved the human race up to the 
magnificent madness of self-immo- 
lation. Would Hercules or Pro- 
metheus have been improved by a 
presentiment of remoter objects ? 
Why are the myths of the ancients 
more suggestive and instructive 
than the histories of the moderns ? 
Because they offer us self-sufficing 
individualities in harmony with 
the self-sufficing individualities of 
nature. Why is the political wis- 
dom of the moderns so inferior to 
that of the ancients? Because the 
insight of the ancients inspired 
them with foresight ; whereas the 
moderns strive laboriously to con- 
vert foresight into a teacher of 
insight. When Hegel says that 
everything is reasonable, he says 
exactly nothing, or rather he says 
that God is a German professor. 
With such empty phrases it is time 
that we had done. Whether the 
universe is reasonable or not is an 
affair of the schools. This, at least 
we know, that the universe is life 
and growth, changing evermore. 
As we can neither pierce to the 
fountain of life nor arrest growth, 
how profitless our philosophisings 
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about final purposes! How chain 
the Proteus? How delineate the 
metamorphosis ? How decide what 
is the seed, what the ear, what the 
full corn in the ear? How dis. 
cover what is ripe or ripening, 
where all is palpitating with ger- 
mination? ‘Time and eternity are 
feeble words we employ to picture 
the untiring creative Now. 

By his theory of compensation 
the amiable Azais does not render 
optimism, teleology, theodiczas 
more acceptable to us, because 
nothing can disguise from us the 
aspect of stern and tragical facts, 
facts which neither darken our 
hope nor destroy our faith, but 
which rebuke the ponderous plausi- 
bilities that shut from us_ the 
throne of the Everlasting, under the 
pretence of shielding it. 

What is one of the most obvious 
phenomena? That the things 
which nature makes weak, she 
punishes for being weak, punishes 
absolutely, cruelly, and without any 
compensation whatever ; and herein 
man is the loyal, eager, remorseless 
imitator of nature. Man thinks he 
can best worship nature as the 
incarnation of strength, by being 
himself the apotheosis of strength. 
But alas! man is what nature 
never is, wantonly, recklessly cruel. 
The cruelty of nature is only ap- 
parent : it is the hunger, the onrush, 
the plenitude of life. Man, how- 
ever, revels in blood, tries to 
appease the invisible principle of 
the universe with blood, and his 
religions have in general been far 
more bloody than his wars. That 
great writer, and really noble soul, 
Joseph De Maistre, cried, with a 
terrible eloquence, that earth cla- 


moured age after age for blood as: 


the atonement for the original 
apostasy. God, to him, was an 
omnipotent Torquemada, and, as 
the inquisitors in Spain called the 
prisons in which heretics pined, 
holy houses, so it seemed to Joseph 
De Maistre as if man can only be 
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sanctified by being a tortured and 
bleeding captive. A captive, how- 
ever, whose chains do not fall, whose 
pangs do not cease when, exhausted, 
he dies, for beyond the grave the 
ferocity of his persecutors condemns 
him to everlasting woe. If all pain 
were in some direct or indirect 
fashion gain, the theory of com- 
pensation, as a theodiceea might not 
be so wholly worthless; but pain 
is seldom anything but pain; the 
penalty and the curse of unresist- 
ing feebleness. Were London cab- 
horses to write letters to the Times 
they could give us some interest- 
ing revelations about the remedial 
and rewarding power of pain; 
about the delightful effect of sores, 
and starvation, and brutal usage, 
and trembling legs, and lacerated 
feet, with the euthanasia in pro- 
spect which precedes the conversion 
into cats’-meat. The birds con- 
fined in cages about the size of a 
mouse-trap are, of course, much 
happier than those that soar into 
the air or sing in the woods: for 
can they not meditate on the theory 
of compensation and be largely 
comforted thereby? What is the 
lark that warbles and floats in the 
boundless blue, but a barbarian and 
a fool? His brother that, with 
breaking heart and stained plumage, 
and weary, yearning, despairing 
eye watches his flight, and listens 
to his lay from a dirty dungeon six 
inches square and four inches high, 
is a philosopher, and, as a philoso- 
pher, he has his compensations and 
consolations. He can be eaten by 
a cat unquestionably, or children, 
fond of. experiments, may stick 
pins into his eyes, or he may perish 
in filth and malaria:—but he is 
tolerably safe from birds of prey. 

A favourite amusement in some 
parts of humane England cannot, in 
reference to the theory of compen- 
sation, be too much commended. 
Boys of a lively temper and an in- 
quiring turn of mind catch spar- 
rows, tear off one of the wings, and 
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then throw sticks and stones at the 
poor little mutilated wretches, as 
they flutter about on the ground. 
This looks cruel; but how could the 
sparrow ever know the value of two 
wings unless he were robbed of 
one? And though what is sport to 
the boys is death to the sparrow, 
yet the sparrow has, or ought to 
have, a sublime consciousness of 
martyrdom. Has he not contri- 
buted by his sufferings to the sum 
of joy in creation? One of the 
most marvellous sights is a herd of 
wild horses, in full and fiery march 
along the pampas of South America. 
The tall grass, at the approach of 
thousands of eager and impetuous 
feet, heaves to and fro like the waves 
of the sea. Grand as a whirlwind, 
yet in the most regular order, the 
herd hurries on, the manes flowing 
like flags and the tails erect like 
banners. At the head of a vast 
triangle gallops, as leader, guide, 
and champion, the strongest horse 
of the herd. Behind him, in lines 
mathematically straight—far more 
perfect and unbroken than those of a 
cavalry regiment—and gradually ex- 
tending till they reach their extreme 
length, at the base of the triangle, 
come the rest of the host. The three 
sides of the triangle the most power- 
ful horses occupy as a guard. In 
the middle, as most needing help 
and shelter, are the foals and their 
mothers ; but still as a portion of 
the strictly symmetrical lines. This 
is beautiful, even if—apart from the 
splendour and the energy—there 
was nothing more than an illustra- 
tion of the infallible geometry of 
instinct. The spectacle, however, 
has other admirers besides the 
gaucho and the traveller, as they 
rein in their steeds for a moment to 
gaze. Above, hover the loathsome 
vulture and the voracious urubu; 
and keeping pace with the mighty 
cohort of the wilderness, is the piti- 
less jaguar. Onward—ever on- 
ward—that cohort sweeps. But 
one of the weaklings, in the very 
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heart of the triangle, stumbles and 
falls; andthen another. Yet their 
more stalwart brethren pause not, 
even for an instant, to succour the 
unfortunates. Concerned only that 
the line may not waver, they furi- 
ously trample on them, as if rejoi- 
cing to prepare a repast for the in- 
satiable spoiler. Whatsin have the 
weaklings committed? The sin of 
being weaklings—the sin, of all 
things, which nature and man never 
pardon ; the sin which enrages 
animals against those of their own 
kind, and which drives soldiers, at 
cities taken by assault, to expend 
all their vengeance and madness, 
not on such as, with stout hand and 
stout breast, still resist, but on 
women, on little children, on the 
aged, on the utterly defenceless. Is 
not the pleasure he finds in torment- 
ing the weak the principal attribute 
of the tyrant? Plotters against his 
authority he can forgive ;—meek- 
ness, patience, resignation, however, 
are heinous crimes, beyond all for- 
giveness; not simply because the 
meek, patient, resigned man is, to 
the suspicious and brooding soul, a 
possible plotter, but because meek- 
ness, patience, and resignation, are 
the symbols of weakness. When 
Wallenstein hanged a faithful ser- 
vant for waking him too early one 
morning, surely it was not resent- 
ment foravenial excess of zeal which 
promptedan action so atrocious? 
If the servant had possessed the 
vigour of wickedness, and had done 
something really wicked, Wallen- 
stein would probably have pardoned 
him; but the servant’s anxious 
fidelity was equivalent, before Wal- 
lenstein, to provoking debility. In 
the reign of Francis I. a young 


French nobleman was burnt for eat-_ 


ing animal food at the time of one 
of the Church’s fasts. It could 
neither be the nature nor the enor- 
mity of the sin which made the 
Church so inexorable in its jus- 
tice; but the Church concluded, 
reasonably enough, that a Chris- 
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tian who could not resist the fasci- 
nation of roast meat deserved him- 
self to be roasted: he was mani- 
festly a very weak person. Even 
as regards inanimate objects, it is 
the fragile and the delicate that 
men are tempted to destroy. Mobs 
respect gates, and in a minor 
degree, doors; but they smash 
windows with an eagerness and an 
ecstasy which overcome even their 
impatience to break into the wine- 
cellar. When, at a revolution, 
thousands of ruffians burst into a 
deserted palace, it is on mirrors, 
vases, children’s toys, women’s veils 
of muslin, dresses of gauze, every- 
thing frail, that they lavish their 
fiendish malignity. Their cupidity 
bends before their desire to annihi- 
late what is almost too elegant to 
be touched ; jewels, watches, they 
do their utmost, with heel or with 
hammer, to grind to powder; and 
they invite the irony of nature to 
countenance and consecrate, with 
smiles of flame, their madness ; for 
when they heap the furniture to- 
gether, and set fire to it, that the 
palace may be consumed, they know 
right well that the stone and the 
iron will resist, though the wood of 
the edifice may perish. Poetry has 
a thousand beautiful things to say 
about flowers; but neither poetry 
nor pity can keep us from plucking 
flowers in useless quantities, from 
rending them asunder, or from 
throwing them by handfuls into the 
river. Flowers are so very helpless, 
why should they murmur at a doom 
from which nothing weak can 
escape? The rose has its thorns, 
and is so far armed, or has so far 
a compensation if you will. But 
why have not all flowers thorns, 
or armour? Why, of trees, are 
those the most generous in their 
gifts the least protected ? Or why 
is the blossom of the noblest trees 
not as well defended as that of the 
worthless and hardy hawthorn and 
sloe? Feebleness, however, is ac- 
cumulated on feebleness. Trees, 
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such as apple and pear trees, whose 
fruit can be kept a considerable 
time, have a vigorous blossom ; 
but a tender blossom distinguishes 
the trees, the cherry, the plum, the 
peach, and the like, the fruit 
whereof rapidly decays. The same 
invariable fatality everywhere :— 
be weak in one thing you are weak 
in a hundred more; and for every 
weakness you are calumniated, 
crucified, as if you were the 
guiltiest of the human race. 
That the history of the world is 
the grand, infallible, inexorable 
tribunal of the world, is a belief 
which it seems impiety to disturb. 
We have, however, no hesitation in 
disturbing it, forasmuch as we are 
not writing an indictment against 
Deity, but simply endeavouring to 
show the falsehood of a somewhat 
plausible theory. Is nature Divinest 
Nemesis ? And can our eyes, if keen 
and honest, trace the sublime march 
of Retribution? Alas! no. Ever 
and alas! no. For noblest deeds 
there can be no recompense; the 
very nobleness that inspires them 
scorns gifts, scorns even fame; is 
simply glad when the long toils are 
over, and the long rest arrives. 
And for ignoblest deeds, can there 
be adequate penalty, even if the 
penalty were always certain ? Man 
founds his loftiest schemes of justice 
on a commercial idea, whereby he 
is deplorably misled. You can give 
a shilling for a shilling’s worth of 
food, or of any other article ; but 
you cannot bring equivalents, or 
any approach to equivalents, into 
the moral domain. The justice of 
man must be the merest semblance 
of absolute justice. It must in every 
ease do too little, or too much; be 
too lenient or too severe. Into Re- 
ligion man introduces the commer- 
cial conception of justice, sharpens 
it by terror and remorse, and de- 
lights in the supposed efficacy of 
bloody sacrifices. But the more he 
riots in such sacrifices, the more 
must absolute justice be denied and 
VOL. LXXIV.—NO, CCCCXLIV. 
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defied In commercial countries the 
commercial doctrine of justice has, 
both as respects morality and re- 
ligion, a signal and most disastrous 
predominance. Such countries wish 
to keep the community solvent, the 
universe solvent, and their dream 
and their dread is general bank- 
ruptcy in Heaven and on earth. 
God, to them, is partly a supreme 
paymaster, partly a supreme tax- 
gatherer. In coarse and abject 
fashion they try to flatter him as 
the former, and to satisfy him as 
the latter. As eminently commer- 
cial, Protestant lands are intensely 
enamoured of the commercial doc- 
trine of justice, both in their 
morality and their religion. Indeed 
the four foes against which Protes- 
tantism has mainly to guard, are: 
the mercenary principle in the 
holiest things; the allied principle 
of eudemonism which substitutes 
happiness, as aim and motive, for 
the pure love of godliness ; a sombre 
rigorism which bars, by minute and 
unbending prescriptions, the flow of 
the moral and religious life; and 
a paltry, pedantic particularism, 
severing evermore, till every trace 
of catholic truth is lost, and the 
last link of catholic union is broken. 
This however, by the way; the de- 
fects paralysing, the dangers mena- 
cing Protestantism do not specially 
concern us for the moment. The 
evil under our consideration is not 
a distinctive characteristic of Pro- 
testantism, though degenerate Pro- 
testantism may have given it its 
bitterest spirit and its most repul- 
sive aspect. It is a very old evil, 
an evil which we could not wholly 
eradicate, except through a com- 
plete transformation of human 
nature. There isa hidden Shylock 
in every heart. Revenge is as much 
a calculation as a passion. It has 
been called a wild justice ; but then 
we should remember how deeply 
the huckstering element enters into 
the justice of mankind. Not, in- 
deed, to the obliteration of con- 
II 
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science and of ideal right, yet with 
a fatally vitiating effect. Refine, 
purify, and instruct conscience 
moreover as much as you please, 
you cannot free it from prejudice or 
save it from diseased scrupulosity. 
Profoundly transfused it must be 
by custom, opinion, education, by 
every association, every environ- 
ment. This would not encourage the 
monstrous notion that all morality 
is a delusion; for even if man were 
not instinctively moral, as he is in- 
stinctively religious, he would be 
moral from social necessity. To 
moral beings alone is society pos- 
sible. But, varying enormously 
in its convictions and interpreta- 
tions, according to the influences 
which have moulded, or which sur- 
round it, conscience overwhelmingly 
proves that the absolute idea of 
absolute justice is as unattainable 
by men as the exercise of absolute 
justice itself. To satisfy, however, 
even the relative, the approximate 
idea of absolute justice, what is 
there ? What is there to corrobo- 
rate the Theory of Compensation, 
that amiable vision of a harmless 
philosopher ? Where, except in 
fable and myth, catch we the faint- 
est glimpse of the atoning Adrastea, 
of the avenging Eumenides? Até 
still walks the earth as the promoter 
of strife, but she never appears 
before our eyes in that more vene- 
rable form the poets gave her as the 
goddess of Retribution, and little 
of the woe she works can the Litai, 
who follow her, heal. Is not the 
name of those things Legion, whose 
existence from first to last is anguish 
unvaried and unrelieved? What 
can the compensation be for mono- 
tonous, immense, and unmitigated 
suffering? Here, though Sophistry 


may babble, it were better that sacred | 


Silence hid her face and wept. If 
there is any compensation for tears, 
it must be the tears themselves. 
But the very fountain of tears dries 
up in the heart when the heart has 
to wander hopelessly through the 
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desert of a great misery. And then 
the heart, in the madness of its 
despair, is inclined to cry that the 
paraclete of pain is deeper pain, as if 
one abysmal pang devoured all the 
others. O Earth! eternal palimpsest 
of woe—of woe again and again 
written in blood by Fates and by 
Furies, and again and again effaced 
by Love, but crossed and recrossed 
and bedimmed, still visible asa con- 
tinuous record to him whose career 
has been uniformly joyless. Say 
not that he, and others like him, 
turn earth into the mirror of their 
own wretchedness. Melancholy and 
desponding though they may be, 
they cannot surely invent tigers, 
crocodiles, sharks, venomous ser- 
pents, locusts, mosquitoes, fevers, 
plagues, famines, wars, tyranny, 
cruelty, slavery, wrong, the weary 
body, the wounded spirit, the hun- 
ger for death as deliverance. Are 
the horrors of a slave-ship unex- 
ampled horrors? Was the Inqui- 
sition unmatched in its ingenuity 
and poweras a torturer? In the main, 
to be a victim and a sufferer, is to be 
a victim and asufferer, that is all. 
The persecuted perish, but the per- 
secutors escape. Is not seduction 
a common spectacle ? What is the 
lot of the innocent woman seduced ? 
The most horrible we can imagine. 
But the seducer proceeds on his 
infamous course; laughs at law and 
opinion, and is dead to repentance. 
Pile up fallacies and plausibilities 
as you will, you cannot thrust from 
our gaze, half of indignation, half 
of pity, facts like these. 

Of the beautiful visions that gleam 
on us from the past, one of the most 
enchanting is the Empress Octavia. 
In merest girlhood, this interesting 
woman was betrothed by her father, 
the Emperor Claudius, to Lucius 
Silanus, a youth of noble birth and 
noble qualities, much loved by the 
people. But the calumnies of Agrip- 
pina succeeded in turning the heart 
of the Emperor against Silanus, 
and the very day that Claudius and 
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Agrippina were married Silanus 
committed suicide. Agrippina was 
the daughter, as Galigula, the pre- 
decessor of Claudius, was the son of 
Germanicus, whose talents were 
only transcended by his virtues, 
and who had a wife worthy of him. 
The children of these two god- 
like souls were miracles of base- 
ness and bestiality, and startled 
and shocked even Rome, the cor- 
rupt and the polluted. Weak 
rather than wicked, or only wicked 
by being weak, Claudius, the bro- 
ther of Germanicus, found in his 
niece Agrippina a woman as de- 
praved ‘as his former wife Messa- 
lina, but more cruel. Claudius 
was Agrippina’s third husband. 
Her first husband was Cneius 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, whose life 
was detestable, and who said that, 
from himself and Agrippina, only 
a monster would be born, fatal to 
the world. The son of Cneius 
Domitius and Agrippina, Lucius 
Domitius, gave a terrible confirma- 
tion to the gloomy utterance. By 
adoption of the Emperor Claudius, 
having become Claudius Drusus 
Nero, Lucius Domitius married the 
charming and innocent Octavia, 
who, from the fashion in which 
her lover Silanus had died, might 
truly be said to be a lamb led to 
the slaughter. Events followed, 
familiar to all readers of history. 
The Emperor Claudius was poi- 
soned: then Britannicus, the son 
of Claudius and the brother of 
Octavia, was poisoned: and then 
Agrippina was slain. As if yearn- 
ing to rival in crime his uncle 
Caligula, Nero, at the instigation 
of the shameless Poppea, ordered 
the spotless angel, Octavia, to be 
murdered. Byand by, Poppeea’sturn 
came. Though Poppea matched 
Messalina and Agrippina in bar- 
barity and impndicity, yet the 
manner of her death would, of 
itself, make Nero eternally in- 
famous, But was Octavia avenged 
by Poppea’s death, or by Nero’s 
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own death? Or, having borne 
brutal usage, exile, calumny, be- 
fore being murdered, what com- 
pensation could this sweet young 
creature, living or dying, be said 
to have? Or—which is of more 
weight—how, by Agrippina’s, by 
Poppea’s, by Nero’s death, could a 
sense of justice be appeased, which, 
in a guilty community, no longer 
existed P 

Did not Ivan the Terrible well 
deserve his name? Who in the 
East, who in antiquity, more san- 
guinary than this raging bear 
of the North? The massacre of 
60,000 inhabitants of Novgorod 
might be the most colossal, but 
it was far from being the most 
execrable of his ferocities. Yet 
retribution dealt with him tenderly 
enough. Fits of despondency and 
insanity doubtless he had. Still 
he was a popular ruler; and the 
Russians, instead of cursing his 
memory, are inclined to revere him 
as a strong, bold man, who taught 
Russia to be bold and strong. A 
pious monarch,—a very pious mo- 
narch indeed,—was the Emperor 
Ferdinand II. Enslaved by his 
confessors and the Jesuits, if he 
did not actually begin the Thirty 
Years’ War, he was the chief cause 
of its prolongation. It was through 
him and his priestly counsellors 
that the war assumed proportions 
so immense, and a character so 
desolating and iniquitous. Com- 
menced at the prompting of malig- 
nant priests, ii was carried on for 
the benefit of mercenary soldiers. 
Now no war could be at once so 
sterile and so stupid. Its interest 
and its grandeur come with the 
coming, and vanish with the death, 
of Gustavus Adolphus. The rest 
is common-place havoc, common- 
place rapine, — inflicting infinite 
wretchedness, blasting Germany 
into a desert, but unrelieved by 
chivalry or by glory.} (Were not 
the German Protestant princes 
as selfish, cowardly and vile, as 
IIl2 
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Ferdinand was fanatical and per- 
fidious ? If the successors of 
Maximilian II. had pursued his 
wise, though somewhat timid and 
trimming policy, the unity, the 
nationality, the consequent great- 
ness of Germany, would have been 
accomplished ; and from the amal- 
gamation or neutralisation of hos- 
tile elements, a German national 
Church would have arisen, taking 
into its fecund bosom all that was 
best in Protestantism and Catho- 
licism. What were the results of 
Ferdinand’s bigotry, treachery, ob- 
stinacy? Germany emerged from 
the long contest shattered, humi- 
liated, exhausted: France was 
aggrandised at the expense of Ger- 
many, for it was as a combatant in 
the Thirty Years’ War that France 
first made its influence felt in 
Europe: and Protestants and Ca- 
tholics hated each other more cor- 
dially than ever. Eighteen years 


Ferdinand reigned ; yet, for eleven 
years after his death, the unhappy 


war rent the soul and devoured the 
substance of Germany. Did Fer- 
dinand regret that he had kindled 
a strife so calamitous? He was 
too good a son of the Church to 
regret. As a champion of the 
faith, he was praised by all cham- 
pions of the faith. At perfect peace 
with himself, he died, grateful to 
God for having succeeded so ad- 
mirably in ruining a fair and pro- 
sperous land, and in bringing famine, 
pestilence, war in its most hideous 
shape, on an industrious and vir- 
tuous population. The most pious 
general of the exceedingly pious 
Ferdinand was Tilly. He had the 
heart of a monk, and, though he 
had the soldier’s armour and the 
soldier’s attire, he had the manners 
of a monk. Daily he heard mass, 
never seemed to have enough of 
fasting and praying, and, a zealot 
for the Catholic Church, followed 
all its ordinances, and obeyed with 
the docility and alacrity of a child 
the Church’s minutest prescrip- 
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tions. This holy person had a 
robust appetite for blood, especially 
the blood of heretics. When his 
soldiers took Magdeburg by storm, 
on the roth May 1631, he was able 
to give his own appetite for blood 
and theirs the most savage and 
opulent indulgence. For three days 
Magdeburg was abandoned to Iso- 
lani’s Croats, Pappenheim’s Wal- 
loons, and other miscreants. The 
streets were choked with the heaps 
of dead, 30,000 of the inhabitants 
having been killed; and when, tired 
of murder, of plunder, and of name- 
less infamies, the soldiers amused 
themselves by setting fire to the 
city, and scarcely more than a 
hundred houses escaped the con- 
flagration. Passionately clinging 
to each other, numbers of young 
maidens threw themselves from the 
bridge into the Elbe. Some of the 
more humane officers remonstrated 
with Tilly, entreated him to put an 
end to the carnage and the crime. 
But the holy man replied that the 
soldier must have some recompense 
for his toils and dangers. On enter- 
ing the city in triumph, on the 14th 
of the month, he cried with exulta- 
tion that this was the greatest of 
victories since the destruction of 
Troy and Jerusalem. Nearly a 
year after the storming of Magde- 
burg, Tilly, an old man of seventy- 
three,—Tilly the invincible, as he 
was deemed by himself and all 
the imperialists,—was defeated by 
Gustavus Adolphus, was wounded, 
and died. But he died in supreme 
blessedness, and in the odour of 
sanctity, that is to say, with the 
stench of blood in his nostrils; 
and to many obscurantists of the 
present day he is a saint, as to the 
Jesuits and jugglers of his own 
day he was a hero. Retribution 
indeed! Did not Tilly, as a shedder 
of blood, merit a special plenitude 
of salvation ? 

Tilly had been sleeping the sleep 
of the just for about six years, 
when a child was born, destined 
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to make some noise in the world 
as Louis XIV. This king, who 
reigned for seventy-two years, and 
who gave his name to an age,— 
a designation the correctness of 
which Voltaire vindicated in a 
letter to an English nobleman,— 
this king ought of a surety to 
convince those who question the 
truth of the compensation theory. 
With common-place faculties, Louis 
had real strength of will and some 
theatrical elevation, of character. 
He was cold-hearted, hard-hearted, 
inordinately haughty, intensely sel- 
fish; but, though a Tartufe on a 
throne, never willing to do anything 
unworthy the monarch of a mighty 
nation. No potentate could so 
magnificently attitudinise: and he 
entered on attitudinising very 
seriously, for he believed it to be 
the essential thing in ruling men. 
Little of a Frenchman, he betrayed 
in his most trifling movements and 
words the Austrian heaviness and 
the Spanish pride he had derived 
from his mother. You might very 
heartily hate him, you could not 
despise him; the very insanity of 
his self-worship commanded re- 
spect. Etiquette was his religion, 
a religion fit enough for a hero so 
melodramatic, a hero whom appe- 
tite low and coarse would, in the 
absence of exalted passions, have 
rendered ignoble, if he had not 
been so much the object of his own 
idolatry. When he said that he 
was the state, he should rather 
have said that he was the universe : 
for all things, even the stars in 
their courses, existed for the sake 
of Louis the Grand. From his 
day dates French declamation, that 
flatulent imposture: the French 
being naturally rhetoricians, but 
not naturally declaimers. Ardently 
loving pomp and parade, but being 
incapable of real greatness, he 
kindled the desire in his flatterers, 
and in the writers of the period, 
to match by magniloquences his 
own semblances of puissant achieve- 
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ment, Hence came that hollowness 
and that bombast which will pro- 
bably distinguish French literature 
and French eloquence for ever. 
Abject as the toadies of Louis might 
be in their adulation, they could 
not applaud him so much as he 
applauded himself. Thus his heart 
was as dead to gratitude as it was 
inaccessible to remorse : for praise, 
however extravagant, fell far below 
his monstrous notion of his own 
enormous importance, and he, the 
attitudinising autocrat, could of 
course do no wrong, whether as a 
loathsome libertine, a shameless 
adulterer, the iniquitous assailant 
of small defenceless countries, or 
the oppressor of his people. The 
devastation of the Palatinate, the 
persecution of the Protestants, all 
his private abominations, all his 
public excesses and misdeeds, all 
his reckless prodigalities, did not 
trouble the exulting consciousness 
of his own preternatural excellence. 
There have been worse rulers and 
worse men than Louis the Grand ; 
but he was one of those singular 
mortals whose good qualities in- 
tensify the bad, add to the disas- 
trous effects of the bad, instead of 
exerting a prophylactic, a remedial, 
and a redeeming force. For instance, 
his munificence, which was genuine 
and instinctive, contributed no less 
than his wars to ruin France. 
What, however, was the distress of 
France to Louis, what its anger 
and its agony ? Nursed by Madame 
De Maintenon, soothed and befooled 
by priests, he was deaf alike to the 
moans of his own land and to the 
curses of Europe. Even his do- 
mestic bereavements, so numerous, 
so mysterious, and so _ terrible, 
scarcely made one fibre to throb in 
his stony breast. No contrition, 
no compassion, no vision of coming 
woes were disloyal enough to in- 
trude on his expiring moments ; 
and the poor old attitudiniser, hay- 
ing played his part, went to rot in 
the vaults of Saint-Denis. 
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It would be wearisome to multiply 
examples. Nature universally, his- 
tory universally, the experience, the 
observation of every individual are 
resolutely, are unanimously hostile 
to the theory of compensation, such 
as Azais pleads for. The more 
sublimely nature maintains physi- 
cal order, the less she seems to 
care for moral equilibrium, and 
moral equivalents. There may be 
an ethical order corresponding to 
the physical order, and this we are 
not prepared to dispute. But if it 
exists, it is hidden from human 
eyes: and the theory of compensa- 
tion, ingenious though it be, does 
not more clearly reveal it unto us. 

Feeble and futile as a theodicwa, 
the theory of compensation is piti- 
ably helpless as a code of morals, 
as a teacher of duty. It is as mor- 
bid as it is mischievous. Mo- 
rality demands two things chiefly : 
a lofty ideal and a rich and vigo- 
rous impulse. Virtue, as its very 
name indicates, is manliness; in its 
most godlike aspects, it is ideal- 
ised manliness. But what to this 
apocalypse, this apotheosis of in- 
dividuality, must the theory of 
compensation be? An incompre- 
hensibility, an impertinence, or an 
insipidity. What a meagre life 
must that be which, seesawing 
incessantly itself, beholds in the 
world nothing except seesaw! 
Passivity, and passivity in its most 
paralytic shapes, the theory of 
compensation inculcates, whereas 
virtue is positive, outgoing, aggres- 
sive, adventurous. Good, virtue 
would incarnate and diffuse ; evil, 
it would conquer; its own sufferings 
it would forget in the attempt to 
relieve the sufferings of others ; and 
its keenest joy is self-immolation 
for mankind. Now, compared to 
this heroic valour, this angelic pity, 
this beautiful self-abnegation, how 
puny the scheme of Azais for regu- 
gulating our feelings, our principles, 
and our actions by apothecaries’ 
weight. A little dose here is to 
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counteract a little dose there; we 
are to consider the advantages of 
being single, and the advantages of 
being married; the advantages of 
having children and the advantages 
of having none; the advantages of 
having two stout honest legs, or 
of having two cork legs, or of 
having no legs at all; the advan- 
tages of being blind or deaf and the 
advantages of being neither, and so 
on. Now it is with twaddle of this 
kind that Azais entertains us. 
How can I doanything, when I am 
kept busy swallowing the tiny 
ethical globules which Azais the 
homeeopathist gives me? At the 
most, Azais would make content- 
ment the excellence of excellences. 
But contentment by itself is not an 
excellence, it is generally a defect, 
it is sometimes a vice, differing little 
from the most lethargic cowardice ; 
it is discontented, not contented 
people that are earth’s reformers 
and benefactors. Why do we strive 
after higher and higher perfection 
for ourselves and for the human 
race? Is it not from dissatisfac- 
tion with ourselves and the commu- 
nity? A self-satisfied man is a fool, 
and a self-satisfied community is 
one too gross and debased to have 
hunger for aught but the bread 
which perisheth. The nobleness 
of a thing is the measure of its 
restlessness, and if the restlessness 
should glow and rush into feverish 
impetuosity, better this than that 
stupid and stagnant self-compla- 
cency which, under the name of 
contentment, common-place moral- 
ists and common-place preachers 
are so fond of celebrating. We can 
accomplish little till we get into a 
state of furious discontentment, and 
render our discontentment con- 
tagious. 

St. Paul and all the really great 
moral and religious teachers have 
evermore laboured at the outset to 
infect the soul with a species of 
malaise, that through that malaise 
the yearning for the divine life 
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might be kindled. That cheerful- 
ness should accompany courage 
needs not be shown. Unless we 
are cheerful and hopeful, we cannot 
be truly brave. But a valiant cheer- 
fulness and an apathetic content- 
ment are as remote as possible from 
each other. Besides, granting that 
we aim at no exalted objects, it is 
preposterous to speak of being con- 
tented with the position which Pro- 
vidence has allotted us, as if by 
that contentment or pretended con- 
tentment we were fulfilling a reli- 
gious duty. Providence allots us no 
position, except that which we gain 
by our own efforts, by our strenuous 
self-reliance. If we fail by our lazi- 
ness or incapacity, it is convenient 
to put the blame on Providence, 
under the guise of affecting to be 
contented and resigned. We may 
fail assuredly from other causes. 
Men the most gifted, the most gene- 
rous, men the most strong, resolute, 
and untiring, often fall into a laby- 
rinth of complications and fatalities 
from which neither their skill nor 
their bravery can deliver them. If 
we can embolden them to hope on, 
to struggle on, or if wé can tear 
them from their entanglements, we 
do well; but contented they cannot 
be, and contented they ought not to 
be, and we can only madden them 
by glib discourses about content- 
ment and compensation, for they 
know that even if they could realise 
all their aspirations, the conquest 
arrives too late to delight. There is 
a lassitude which in energetic, ima- 
ginative men is a usual result of 
hope long deferred ; a deadening of 
the elasticity that to such men is 
the power and the joy of toil and of 
combat. Thenceforth they can bear 
existence, merely bear it ; but it has 
lost its interest for them. A Latin 
poet first, Dante afterwards, and 
finally our poet Campbell said, that 
all fortune can be conquered by en- 
during it. True, nobly true; yet, 
whatever the truth, it is lost sight 
of by Azais and his disciples. The 
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passive virtues are the offspring of 
the active virtues, and are not vir- 
tues unless they have this noble 
parentage. A man cannot have 
passive virtues alone. In order to 
possess the passive virtues he must 
discipline himself stalwartly in the 
active virtues. Martyrdom is buta 
form of heroism. We commiserate 
Poland as a victim, we honour it as 
a martyr, because Poland has been 
the most heroic of lands. The creed, 
however, of Azaiis seems to be that 
the passive virtues are the only vir- 
tues, and that they can grow of 
themselves, without any active ele- 
ment; a deplorable delusion. In 
declining years we require a large 
array of passive virtues, but we can 
manifest them only to the extent 
that we have exhibited the active 
virtues at a former period. No 
virtue, though many vices, can be 
acquired in solitude and inaction : 
yet the notion of Azais plainly 
was that in solitude and inaction 
all virtues have birth and growth, 
and that, in cloister or closet, we 
have merely to dream of a virtue to 
be armed therewith. Pardonable 
error of a man who was always 
somewhat of a monk ! 

On the value of the theory of 
compensation as a philosophy of 
consolation, opinions must vary ac- 
cording to the estimate formed of 
the theory as a whole. It is maily, 
however, as a philosophy of conso- 
lation that the theory interests and 
impresses us. There are shrinking, 
sensitive persons who are unfit for 
the battle, and who, if thrust imto 
the battle, are sure to be defeated. 
They love retirement, and they may 
almost be said to love the luxury of 
grief, Nothing would disappoint 
them so much as not to encounter 
disappointments. Now, these weak 
but worthy mortals like to regard 
their privations as a privilege, and 
Azais has invented an evangel ex- 
pressly for their benefit. The ban- 
quet does not tempt them; they 
are quite satisfied with the crumbs 
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they gather, and they are sincere in 
professing not to care for the ban- 
quet. At the same time, they are 
not unwilling to be considered 
rather ill-used; and they murmur 
in their feeble fashion pretty senti- 
mentalisms about their woes and 
wrongs. To souls of this stamp, 
medizvalism offered monastic re- 
treats, and in these they were su- 
premely happy. Azais, in his theory 
of compensation, shows to sick souls 
how they can create monastic re- 
treats for themselves, and how they 
can be supremely happy there. If 
the doctrine does not give what, 
perhaps, nothing can give, strength 
to debility, it soothes it. There are 
three classes of men—the positively 
strong, the fitfully strong, and the 
positively weak. In no circum- 
stances do men of the first class 
require consolation, for in no cir- 
cumstances can they be profoundly 
wretched. Men of the second class 
are, from the very constitution of 
their nature, always unhappy, even 
if no adverse fortune assail them; 
but, though exactly the class most 
needing consolation, they areexactly 
the class likewise that cannot be 
consoled, for they are consumed by 
the fever of their own emotions, 
visions, wild insatiable aspirations. 
What could have consoled Dante, 
Tasso, Rousseau, Byron ? 

To this gifted, illustrious, tor- 
tured, and self-torturing brother- 
hood, whose piercing cry, century 
after century, outvoices the wail of 
suffering nations; to this brother- 
hood, so beautiful, so accursed, 
there can be no boon from pitying 
Heaven but an early death. Dante, 
dying at fifty-six; Tasso, at fifty- 
one; Rousseau, at sixty-six ;—all 
lived toolong. Dying at thirty-six, 
Byron had a more merciful doom. 
The positively strong have the 
dower of muscular pith—of mus- 
cular enjoyment; manhood, there- 
fore, is their true and peculiar 
season. On the fitfully strong is 
bestowed a plenitude of animal 
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spirits and of daring dreams; but 
swiftly the animal spirits and the 
daring dreams vanish, though fa- 
culty may continue to grow. The 
fitfully strong have, consequently, 
as their true and peculiar season, 
ardent and abounding youth. Sub. 
mission, at first calm, ultimately 
cheerful, is the utmost the posi. 
tively weak can reach. Their true 
and peculiar season must therefore 
be old age. For three score and 
ten years they have been learning 
resignation, and at last they are 
perfect therein. There is no reason 
why this class of men should not 
have their prophet; and they can 
have no better or wiser prophet 
than Azais. To their resignation 
they can join contemplation, and 
the fruits of their contemplation 
may be very precious to the world 
and to themselves. It were not 
well if all poets were like Words. 
worth. But Wordsworth meets the 
longings and requirements of nume- 
rous individuals, and responds to 
certain moods of every individual. 
If many members of the community 
prefer flowers, and trees, and brooks, 
and rills, and hills, to human beings, 
the community is braced and puri- 
fied thereby. And if we all occa- 
sionally forget man in our rapturous 
commune with nature, we, and 
man too, experience afterward the 
benefit of the forgetfulness. We 
return to our duty with a keener 
relish, and man is dearer to us than 
before. Azais is a prose Words- 
worth, yet with sundry essential 
differences. He tried, though in a 
clumsy, roundabout way, to lead 
his countrymen back to nature. 
What he deemed a doctrine of uni- 
versal application has only a very 
limited application. But in the 
midst of revolutionary commotion, 
it taught peace, and, in the face of 
social corruption it taught holiness; 
and, after the long reign of mate- 
rialism, it proclaimed the dawn of 
spiritualism. As the utterance of 
a philosophy, it is entitled to the 
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respect of philosophers ; and as the 
benevolent scheme of a visionary, it 
merits our warm regard, even while 
we refute its main principle as 
fundamentally false. 

The primordial truth which Azais 
missed when enouncing and elaborat- 
ing the theory of compensation no 
thinker may ever be fortunateenough 
toseize. Itis pious and wise to veil 
our faces when the great mystery 
confronts us. Everyconjecture must 
be hazardous, and every explanation 
imperfect. Butifit were permitted 


to lift a corner of the veil, we 
should perhaps learn that infinite 
harmony, through infinite discord, 
is, if not the primordial truth, at 
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least a part of it. Thus there would 
be an eternal and universal music, 
though our ear caught only frag- 
ments of melodious strains and 
harshest dissonances, and could not 
beattuned to ecstatic comprehension 
of the magnificent orchestral sweep. 
The hour may come when the Song 
of the Stars shall be more truly a 
word of God to us than the deepest 
revealings we have ever had, either 
from without or from within; and 
when we may learn from some 
choral swell, echoing and re-echoing 
through immensity, that our suffer- 
ings are but the tenderest touches 
in the anthem which angels and 
archangels breathe evermore. 
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